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HEALIAHIER, HAPPIER, 
BRIGHTER CHILDREN 


Thanks to the School MTS se ute alt 


and Principals who gave them im eehe 





In place of THI 


In the field of Education 
standards are moving steadily forward 


ge sone and parent-teacher organiza- executives have found that such reseating 
tions the country over owe a vote of gives students seats that make it easy and 
thanks to School Superintendents, Princi- matural to sit erect—that prevent vital or- 
pals and School Boards. For the facts are gans such as the heart and lungs from be- 
that despite restricted budgets, standards ing cramped and crowded. 
of education are moving steadily forward. You, as a teacher, will find posturally 
More and more children are being provided correct seating makes it easier for you to 
with better environment—with modern teach —produces more efficient students — 
equipment that assures proper physical as__ eliminates much of the restlessness and fidg- 
well as mental development. eting that is ever present with obsolete 
Improved ventilation, sanitation and light- seating. Pride in your classroom, in your 
ing are instances of this. And more so, the school—higher standards of efficiency—and 
movement to replace obsolete seats with greater success for you make seating a subject 
posturally correct seats. Scores of school in which you should take an active interest. 
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Universal Desks 
Reseating with American Universal Desks is 
not only important to the health and educa- 
tional advantages of the student, but its com- 
parative economy makes it possible and 
advisable as well. The upper photograph 
shows a modern classroom equipped with 
American Universal Desks—grouped in table 
formation, with the level top-adjustment de- 
vice converting the study position of the top 
to alevel table top. Note how perfectly and easily these chil- 
dren work in comparison to those in the lower photograph, 
who are bent over their work in deplorable postures. Superin- | 
tendents and Principals are invited to write us (or use coupon | 
below) on matters pertaining to seating and posture. The 
booklets listed below are informative, instructive and vitally 
interesting. For they cover a subject—correct posture seating 
—from a scientific, educational and efficiency viewpoint. 















Free Classroom Posture Poster and Authoritative Seating Booklets... [Timicuwcnrine Covcnumaue mn 


AMERICAN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send the coupon . .. and we will mail you free a three-color posture poster size17 





] Forty Years of School Seating 
Oo The Buying of School Equipment (A.S. B.6) 





Please use the coupon, indicat- a 
ing the booklets you wish. - aannesns 


‘4 x 25 inches, which shows children why (They contain | Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superintendents will be supplied with a poster for each class-room on request. no advertising) i Posture Poster and copies of the booklets checked. 
With them, too, any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials of Hygienic Seating”, which —  ————— - f 
shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, andlightingand |{ wi Sal Af YOR STNG: ‘i J Name 
seating arrangements .. . “Ideals fxs ~ t Ditmas 
and Standards of Classroom Seating”’, i ; | 
American Seatin Co al covering the essentials of good seat- i Position 1 Number of classrooms } 
mp ing and the grade distribution of (Indicate here whether you are a Superintendent, Prit- | 
school desk sizes... ‘*The Relation ' cipal or Teacher ) | 
G . Makers of Dependable Seating for of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“The \t Ses : | | Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums Buying of School Equipment” . . rl The Relation of P eee sis , 
“ y . ” J iono ulo 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN _— 224 “Forty Years of School Seating”. j 'D Forty Years of School Seating | 
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Branches in All Principal Cities 
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The famous tower of Old Historic Albany Academy built in 1815, today standing as one of the fine old | 
landmarks of Albany. It is interesting to note the statement of Islay F. McCormick, now Head Master, “I 
think there is no question but that many of the blackboards have been in the building from the beginning.” 


CENTURY AGO 


they looked a century ahead 





A 








@ A century ago, designers and builders of schools knew the 

kind of service they could expect from natural products. 
They built for the future as well as the present,.and to-day leading school architects 
and school officials are doing the same thing. 


It’s poor economy to install a blackboard that does not have a sufficient guarantee 
in back of it. What are five, ten or even fifteen years in comparison with the life 
of a building? Schools are built to last and 
the materials going into them should not be 


bought with the idea of replacement. and they are doing 
There is one sure thing about ; dat day 


genuine natural slate. The writ- 

















A new book “Visual Edu- 


ing surface goes all the way gris ssovenmerr 
through. There isn’t any thin tho old of yoominene sie 
black surface coating to wear von tten Se Me 
down or to crack and peel off. chs dhe ating Oe 


reserve your copy. 


Because a “Pyramid” slate black- 
board is a natural rock it has no 
surface coating to become shiny 
by constant erasing. The uni- 
form velvet-like surface is easy 
to write on and easy to erase, 
and their solid nature will not 
allow them to warp and buckle 
out of shape after they are on 
the wall. 


» chil- 
raph, 


It pays to buy a genuine pro- 


perio duct always and particularly 

yupon . ould you like to have a 
aaa | when the genuine has been used = -. a ao Saunentn 
ating for centuries in so many leading second chpeeeal than tae 


and ask for these two valuable 
aids to your school. They will 
be sent free. 


school buildings throughout the 
-—<| country. Time always tells. 


of your 
od. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD 
DEPARTMENT 6 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, Concordia, 
Kansas . . . . Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers & Thomas, Des Moines, 
lowa, Architects... . All of the direct radiators and ven- 
tilating units in this building are controlled by Johnson 
dual thermostats which operate these heat sources to maintain 
an even, normal temperature during the day and by means of 
a switch under the control of the engineer are adjusted to 
automatically operate them at a lower temperature during the 
night or when rooms are unoccupied. The use of this dual 
thermostat produces a valuable fuel economy and a flexible use 
of the heating and ventilating system as it prevents unnecessary 
heating at night and in unoccupied rooms and at the same time 
provides perfect temperature control when rooms are occupied. 
All fresh air intake, recirculating and exhaust ducts are pro- 
vided with Johnson dampers which are operated by pneumatic 
switches under control of the engineer, thus permitting the 
engineer to ventilate the building by opening the dampers 
during the occupied periods and hermetically sealing the 
building to save heat by closing these dampers when ven- 
tilating is not required during the unoccupied periods. 








31 Johnson Branches Insure Convenient, Quick Service Anywhere, Any Time. 
Each Johnson Installation Made By Johnson Mechanics Only. Every Johnson 
Installation Given Annual Inspection . . . The All-Metal System, The All-Per- 
fect Graduated Control Of Valves And Damper. The Dual Thermostat (Two 
Temperature) Or (Night And Day) Control, Fuel Saving 25 to 40 per cent. 


Permanence...«. 


makes the Johnson System the one correct 


HEAT AND HUMIDITY 
CONTROL « « « « « 


When installed, the Johnson System as- 
sures permanence... . in its operation 
and service. This is because the John- 
son System is fundame..ially correct 
...in principle, design, construction 
and application. It is also because the 
Johnson System is installed specifically 
to each building's requirements ... and 
specifically to every form, plan and 
system of heating and ventilating. And 
it is finally because this company, es- 
tablished in 1885 and covering the conti- 
nent with thirty-one branches, assures re- 
sources to remain permanently responsi- 
ble for each Johnson installation made. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory... Milwaukee, Wis. 


Albany Cincinnati 


Greensboro, N.C. Philadelphia Seattle 
Atlanta Cleveland 


Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta 
Baltimore Dallas Kansas City Portland Montreal, Que 
Boston Denver Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipeg, Man 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City Toronto, Ont 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, B. C 
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y ynouncing the Greatest Advance 
in Unit Heating and Ventilating 
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True harmony of air-stream and room 

temperatures, achieved by the new 


UNIVERSAL DUO-LUXE UNIT 


HE most perplexing problem in unit heating and ventilating has 
now been solved. Cold drafts and overheating, which sometimes 
occurred with a// former systems, are now made impossible. By “room 






at Teacher's Desk 


Teacher's Des the ordinary classroom. And it is the unit de luxe—it conceals all pipes 
and fittings in a handsome casing which extends only eight inches into 
Outside the aisle. It is the greatest advance in schoolroom heating and venti- 


Te mperacure 


j F control” methods the desired room temperature was fairly well main- 
= woh tained at the thermostat; but a “lag” existed between the thermostat on 
: i: Room Temperature the wall and the unit across the room. The temperature of the air-stream 
A oom Temperscae discharged by the unit fluctuated widely in consequence (see Chart 1). 
Thus the air in the room was stratified—"layers” of varying temperatures 
z were sometimes felt—room temperature varied at different points and 
: tt levels of the occupied area. . 
The new Universal Duo-Luxe Heating and Ventilating Unit has two 
| oR a radiators, and immediate-acting controls of both air-stream and room 
CHART 1—Typical Results of Former Methods, where only room tempera- temperatures right within the unit. Air cannot enter the room below an 
ture is controlled. Note the unruly air-stream temperature and the varying room ; _ : . 
temperatures at different levels. established minimum temperature, nor can it be heated higher than 
necessary to maintain the desired room temperature. Thus, the two 
factors, air-stream and room temperatures, are perfectly syncretized, 
: reconciled to a pleasant harmonious range. The desired room tempera- 
z ture is evenly maintained at all points and levels of the occupied 
z area (see Chart 2). 
; Room Tempers The Duo-Luxe is a double-duty unit—it eliminates direct radiation in 
a a Rese 
M 
3 


lating units. We think you will be interested in the complete details. 





ie Send the coupon for Publication 217, which fully explains 
A.M. 8 9 10 mT 2 1 2 3 4PM . . . . 
the Universal Duo-Luxe Unit and Syncretized Air 
CHART 2—T- ypical Results of Universal Duo-Luxe, with air-stream and be Universal y 


room temperatures syncretized. Room temperature is uniform throughout the entire 
occupied area; cold drafts and overheating cannot exist. 





OHN J. NESBITT, INC. tititmim, 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Publication 
No. 217, describing UNIVERSAL DUO-LUXE Heating 
and Ventilating Units and Syncretized Air. 


Executive Office and Factory, HOLMESBURG, PHILA., PA. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 11 PARK PLACE | 
) ee 
Address 
0 a ere EE 


Sales and service through offices of the American Blower Cor- 
poration in principal cities of the United States and Canada 








Get Your 
Children 


More dangerous than No-Man’s-Land are city streets. More 
casualties per year result there than the entire American 
losses during the World War! 


The pity of it is that most of these victims are children — 
struck down when they are laughing and shouting at play. 
You can hardly expect them to exercise mature judgment— 
to be careful and cautious. Rather, the burden of prevention 
rests on your shoulders. 


Only by fencing schools and playgrounds can you hope to 

keep children and traffic separate. Behind Cyclone Fence they 

are always safe—not even the impact of a truck can break it. 

And when your children enter and leave the grounds, they 

do so only through centralized gates at guarded points on the 
street. 


We will gladly tell 
you more about the 
Cyclone Plan of Pro- 
tection — show you 
what others have 
gained, not only in 
accident - prevention, 
but in other benefits 
as well. It is infor- 
mation that every 
school executive in 





; ; : America should have. 
Made of copper-steel, with special heavy galvaniz- os " 
ing, erected by factory-trained crews. Write. 


Cyclone ence 


REG. US.PAT OFF. 


Cyclone is not a “type” of fence but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trade mark. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED AS stares STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Showing how Wilson Sectionfold Partitions make for 
space economy, by enabling a large gymnasium to be 
divided into two smaller ones. Inset shows doors folded 
back against the wall completely out of the way. 


Sectionfold Partitions In 
Increasing Demand forSchools | 


In designing schools, colleges and gymnasiums, 
architects are more and more installing parti- 
tions that enable rooms to be enlarged or de- 
creased in size instantly. 


This is due, of course, to the necessity for con- 
serving floor space and construction costs, and 
obtaining the greatest floor space possible on 
the building lot. 


Wilson Sectionfold Partitions meet practically 
all school building requirements—whether for 


an appearance of great beauty or for utility 
alone. 


Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are carried on the 
floor, and not hung overhead, a superior and 
exclusive feature. They also operate in pairs 
and not in one large unwieldy unit. Rack for 
folding at head eliminates any possible risk of 
doors jamming or falling. No complicated 
mechanism—operation is “fool-proof.” May be 
fitted with glass, if desired, or with blackboards. 
Also doors may be placed anywhere in the par- 
titions. May be installed in new or old buildings. 


Write for Catalog No. 14-F 


TT 





The J.G.Wilson Corporation 
11 East 38th St., New York 
Box 1194, Norfolk. Va. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 





OVER 50 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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The General Electric 


-YEAR 


SERVICE PLAN 


1s your guarantee of lowest cost refrigeration 


OUR most important consideration 

in selecting a refrigerator is the 

mechanism. If the mechanism fails, you 

are not only without refrigeration, but 

you become burdened with repair and 

service expense. You never stop paying 
for “cheap” refrigerators. 


A 4-Year Service Plan on the 
Sealed-in-Steel Mechanism 


Now a Service Plan, extending through 
four full years, protects every new buy- 
er against any possible failure of the 
famous G-E sealed-in-steel compressor 


mechanism. Should any failure occur 
during four years, the entire unit will be 
immediately replaced without charge 
or delay. 


This amazing 4-Year Service Plan, 
coupled with G-E Conditioned Air 
Commercial Refrigeration’s 25% lower 
operating cost, definitely establishes G-E 
as the /owest cost commercial refrigerat- 
ing equipment you can buy. 


In vestigate Before You Invest 


G-E Conditioned Air Refrigeration can 
save hundreds of dollars wherever bulk 


storage of foodstuffs is a problem. Cuts 
shrinkage to a minimum, ends odor and 
taste transfer, eliminates the necessity 
for trimming, costs 25% less to operate 
—all these advantages, now backed by 
the 4-Year Service Plan, make it the 
lowest cost refrigeration available. Ask 
your nearest G-E dealer or distributor 
for facts and figures. There’s no obli- 
gation—’ phone him now. 


General Electric Co., Electric Refrig- 
eration Department, Section CK6, 
Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join the G-E Circle. A special program for women every week day at noon {except Saturday}. On Sunday at 
7:00 P. M. a program for the whole family. {Eastern Daylight Saving Time}. N. B.C. coast to coast network. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


COMMERCIAL, DOMESTIC AND APARTMENT HOUSE REFRIGERATORS .- 


ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 











L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 





Make your 
Concrete Floors as hte one 


H AR D stor" 


AS GRANITE winne. 


APIDOLITH is a liquid chemical treatment that penetrates 


deeply into porous cement and binds the loose particles 
into a close grained mass, granite hard. 


It goes on like water and hardens overnight. It then be- 


comes a very practical form of floor insurance which you can 
have at trifling cost. 


There are probably many floors in your own community 
that were treated with Lapidolith years ago. After much 
abuse they are still smooth, hard and dustproof. See them 
and you will be entirely convinced. 


The application of Lapidolith is quite simple and your own 
janitor can do the job very satisfactorily. If, however, you 
prefer to use the trained Sonneborn service organization you 
can do so at very reasonable cost. 


Let us send you the Lapidolith Book. It will give you com- 
plete information. 


IB nr cece maen> rananimitE  e Sonesta oe te meatier emma Sanna 


Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information 


LAPIDOLITH CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND 
—A chemical liquid hardener for pre- INTERIOR PAINTS 


serving and dustproofing concrete floors. <=Seuuh, deseble pelate thet produce 


LIGNOPHOL an attractive finish. Various colors. 
—For finishing, preserving and wear- MAG-I-SAN CLEANING 


proofing wood floors. 


POWDER 
HYDROCIDE COLORLESS —For economy and thoroughness in 
—For waterproofing exterior of exposed cleaning floors, walls, general utility. 
walls. 

AMALIE WAX 
CEMENT FILLER AND DUST = (Liquid and Paste) 
PROOFER —Durable and dependable wax for 
—A decorative and dustproofing treat- every purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed 
ment. quality product. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
B88 LEXINGTON AVENUE « NEW YORK 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. ASJ-SB 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 

Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
samples and literature on: Lapidolith__; Ligno- 
phol___; Cement Filler and Dustproofer___; Cem- 
coat Exterior and Interior Paints :; Hydrocide 


Coupon for 
. Colorless___; Mag-l-San___; Amalie Wax 
Information (Check products that interest you.) 
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| 

| 

| 
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Company—__ 


Position 
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The common ‘‘cold”’ is a minor ailment yet at its door can be laid the 
blame for the majority of absences from class. 


Sudden changes in temperature, more than anything else, lower bodily 
resistance to the ever-lurking cold germ. For example, in moving from 
over-heated to under-heated rooms. 
That is why well-informed educators today are making provision 
against the dangers of variable temperatures in schoolrooms. They 
are specifying and insisting upon Hoffman Controlled Heat, basing 
their decision upon the admirable results recorded in hundreds of 
installations. 
The accurately adjustable controls of this automatic system make it a 
simple matter for the installing contractor to provide an equal distribu- 
tion of heat, so that every room is maintained at an even, constant 
temperature. Should occasion arise 
where more or less heat than stand- 
ard is required, the modulating 
radiator valve instantly adjusts heat 
delivery to the degree desired —at 
the touch of a finger. 
Because of its economy, Hoffman 
Controlled Heat recommends itself 
strongly to the man who answers for 
maintenance costs. This system isa 
vapor-vacuum system, operating on 
low pressure steam, and hence on an 
astonishingly small amount of fuel. 
A Hoffman engineer will gladly ex- 
plain in detail why this modern 
heating system is a guarantee of 
healthful temperature. Call him in 
—and in the meantime, write for 
our interesting booklet, ‘‘Controlled 
” Ss Heat.”” Hoffman Specialty Com- 
constant comfort. pany, Inc., Dept. AS-15, Water- 
bury. Conn. 


H FFMAN 
Controtled HEAT 


Also makers of Hoffman Venting Valves and Hoffman-Economy Pumps 
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PROJECTS ONLY 


10% 


a 10% inches lie between the front of this foun- 
tain and the wall that supports it... not enough 
space to narrow the hall, bottle traffic or render 
trucking impractical... but plenty to give every 


required drinking fountain service. 


The receptor of this compact Telephone fountain 
is cast in vitreous china—the most sanitary of all 
wares and it is molded so that no cracks or corners 
offer dirt a lodgment. The bubbler is the 3-stream 
Newera which under exacting tests has met every 
demand for sanitation and economy schools could 


make. 


The drinking stream of the Newera is formed by 
three jets which are directed away from the bubbler’s 
openings, thus making it impossible for saliva or 
foreign matter to fall into them. As an added pre- 
caution the openings are equipped with a guard 
which prevents users’ lips from coming in contact 
with them. Finally, the openings are above the 
receptor’s rim so that even when the waste is 
stopped, overflow cannot contaminate the fresh 


water supply. 


Just as carefully as they provided for cleanliness, 
Crane engineers worked for economy. The bubbler 
is supplied by an automatic stream regulator which 
gives a constant height drinking stream under vary- 


ing pressures and eliminates mechanical water waste. 


See your plumbing contractor about modernizing 


CRANE 


INCHES .2 3 





Crane Telephone drinking 
fountain, Cor1i with Newera 
bubbler which passed every \ 
test that could be devised to 


try its cleanliness and economy. 







oe 
| 
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your burlding with these fountains. If you are 

interested, he can give you the details of the Crane 

Budget Plan under which such modern materials 

can be purchased and installed now although you 

may have as many as 24 months in which to pay. 
CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 


836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Seventy Cities 


ILLINOIS 
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STOP 


GERM - SPREADING 





Many vital improvements have been made in 
drinking methods, but, heading the list, is the 
R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Fountain...an advan- 
tage which stops germ-spreading. 


This fountain never feels the touch of contam- 
inated mouths and lips. It prevents them from 
even coming close to the jet that spouts the 


water. 


The Vertico-Slant with the water passing angu- 
larly from jet to mouth makes each drink a safe 
and sanitary one. Write for bulletin. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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When a real 


youngster makes 
a real “Clean-up” 





Give him towels that are safe and that he can 
use to do a thorough drying job. A. P. W. 
Onliwon Towels. Double-folded with double 
strength and double absorbency, Onliwon 
Towels enable youngsters, regardless of how 
grimy they get—and they do get pretty grimy 
these outdoor days—to really “clean up.” Two 
Onliwon Towels will make their hands, face and 
neck shine. Install Onliwon Towels in all your 
school washrooms, and you'll find that the 
young ones will like them because they’re easy 
and pleasant to use. And absolutely safe, too. 
Served from hygienic cabinets, one at a time, 
Onliwon Towels are protected from germ- 
carrying dust and prankish handling. Order 
also the companion 
A. P. W. service to 
Onliwon Towels, the 
A. P. W. Onliwon 
Toilet Tissue for all 


school washrooms. 








TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 

Please send us free of charge: 
Generous sample supply of Onliwon Towels and Toilet Tissue. 
The interesting booklet: “Most Profitable Investment.” 


ASB-6-32 


Name City 


Address State 
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1909-1932 
University of Chicago Buildings Equipped with 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 


Mitchell Tower 

Reynolds Student Clubhouse 

Quadrangle Club 

Graduate Clubhouse 

Frank Dickinson Bartlett 
Gymnasium 

Botany Building 

Charles Hitchcock Hall 

Snell Hall 

Whitman Laboratory for 
Experimental Zoology 

Botany Greenhouses 

Botany Laboratory 

Howard Taylor Ricketts 
Laboratories 

Service Building 

The University Press 

School of Commerce and 
Administration 

George Herbert Jones 
Laboratory 

Kent Chemical Laboratory 

Bernard Albert Eckhart Hall 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Oriental Institute 
Julius Rosenwald Hall 
Swift Hall 






Hoskell Oriental Museum 

Gates Hall 

Ellis Hall 

Physiology Building 

Albert Merritt Billings Hospital 

Max Epstein Clinic 

Bobs Roberts Memorial 
Hospital for Children 

Gertrude Dunn Hicks 
Memorial 

Nancy Adele McElwee 
Memorial 

Wieboldt Hall 

Social Science Research Building 

Kelly Hall 

University Chapel 

Ida Noyes Hall 

Bernard E. Sunny Gymnasium 

Graduate Building 

Blackstone Avenue Power 
Plant and Steam Tunnels 

University of Chicago 
Settlement 

Yerkes Observatory 

Men’s Dormitory 

Field House 


International House 


SLOAN VALVE CO - CHICAGO 


(iircii 
O 


(Hivesga 
SLOAN 





ed EQUIPPED 





In 1909 the University of Chicago in- 
stalled Sloan Flush Valves in Charles 
Hitchcock Hall in place of the old- 
fashioned flush tanks. 


Since 1909 the University of Chicago 
has installed Sloan Flush Valves in 
forty-four additional buildings, in- 
cluding their latest—the International 
House. 


The original Sloan Valves are still giv- 
ing dependable service after nearly a 
quarter century of constant use. 


Repeated selection of Sloan Flush 
Valves during the past twenty-three 
years is clear evidence of continued 
satisfaction. 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


Inc. 





Dont GAMBLE 


with Ordinary PAINT 
for SCHOOL FLOORS! 


Use a special cushion treatment which 
outlasts all others and saves labor and 
money for your school... 


cement filler and dustproofer. It is composed of tough, resilient 

gums and varnish oils that penetrate the pores of a floor, binding 
fine particles of cement and sand together, so that they resist the 
friction of traffic. 


GS cont fer CEMENT FILLER and DUSTPROOFER is a special 


It is a simple, inexpensive job. One man, working with a long-handled 
brush, can cover 4,000 square feet of floor in a day. In twelve hours 
the surface will be dry—and the dust nuisance ended. 


You may retain the concrete color of the floor by using Sonneborn's 
Cement Filler and Dustproofer in the transparent finish. Or, if you wish 
to work out a special decorative scheme, you can have it in a wide 
variety of colors. 


Remember, you can't expect ordinary wall paint to act as a cushion 
between your floors and traffic. You need this special treatment. 
Hundreds of schools have proved it best. 


Let us tell you about schools that have used this floor treatment with 
great success. Write today for our maintenance booklet. 


Full specifications will be found in Sweet’s Catalog, page A 354. 
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Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information 


LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid hardener for pre- 
serving and dustproofing concrete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 
—For finishing, preserving and wear- 
proofing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of exposed 
walls. 


CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND 
INTERIOR PAINTS 


—Tough, durable paints that produce 
an attractive finish. Various colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING 
POWDER 


—For economy and thoroughness in 
cleaning floors, walls, general utility. 


AMALIE WAX 
CEMENT FILLER AND DUST (Liquid and Paste) 
PROOFER —Durable and dependable wax for 
—A decorative and dustproofing treat- every purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed 
ment. 


quality product. 


Inc. 
NEW YOR K 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 
88 LEXINGTON AVENUE @e 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 











Mail | Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
samples and literature a! SS wow a. 
phol___; Cement Filler an ustproofer___; Cem- 
Coupon for | coat Exterior and Interior Paints; Hydrocide 
I f . Colorless___; Mag-l-San__; Amalie Wax__-; 
ntormation } (Check products that interest you.) 
} Name 
| Address_ —— os 
| Company ‘ = — 
: Position 





BE FAILIR TO YOUR CHILDREN 


Dyorrcen 
BORATED 
PROCESS 


the positive 
safest, gentlest 


COE 


affords 
of the 


protection 
antiseptic 


FOR TOILET TISSUES 
AND PAPER TOWELS 


Boric Acid is the one antiseptic 
that is efficient yet safe in every 
respect. Soothing and healing . . 
it will not injure even the delicate 
membranes of the eye. The new 
process of “Borating,” exclusive- 
ly Evergreen, thoroughly impreg- 
nates Evergreen Toilet Tissues 
and Evergreen Paper Towels. 
For sanitation and safety—specify 
Evergreen, it costs no more. 


THE HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


Manufacturers 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 





SAFETY TO THE LAST DEGREE 


TO CUT COSTS, USE 
{ DAYTONS! 


y Dayton Safety Ladders will 
keep your ladder - workers 
working. Always safe. Do- 
ing better work—thinking about 
the job—knowing they’re safe— 
working with two hands, faster! 
Daytons never need holding; on 
any surface they’re safe. Wide 
leg-spread. Straight back. Roomy 
working platform protected by 
waist-high guard rail. Daytons 
fold flat. Easy to carry. Light, 
strong, steel-braced. Made in 
sizes 3 to 16 feet. Moderately 
priced. Invest in Daytons—safety 
pays dividends! 





Get whole story from 
De pt. SBJ-632 


THE DAYTON FSAETY LADDER CO. 
121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 
Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 
Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 
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for TE-PE-CO 


ee pies 








TT beauty and practicability of design—the superlative 
- 


ality and long, trouble-free service—of Te-Pe-Co Drink- 
ing Fountains is a matter of general knowledge. 


But— it may be news to you that these nationally famous fix- 


tures are now equipped with Automatic Stream Regulators— 
and it’s good news! 


Now those who prefer Automatic Stream Regulators may 
enjoy this feature in combination with alli the other advan- 
tages which products of The Trenton Potteries Company 
have always offered. 


SIX POINTS of Stream 
Regulator Superiority 


1. Assures a constant height of drinking stream regardless of fluctua- 
tion in pressure. 


2. No waste of water because balance valve delivers every drop of water 
entering regulator to the bubbler without discharging into waste line 
to maintain even height of stream. 


3. Eliminates exposed metal from basin by locating regulator between 
bubbler and control valve. 


4. Durable construction so designed that bronze spring 
and adjusting screw do not come in contact with 
water nor are there any small orifices to be affected 





by sediment. 
5. Can be adjusted under pressure 
as regulating screw is sealed +H 
from water by diaphragm. . fi 
6. All operating parts easily removed whether ex- si ae 
posed or concealed in fountain without discon- wy li), <a 


necting body of regulator. hee ae i 
. . at IL, 
Te-Pe-Co literature mailed upon request. , ) 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


National Showrooms Philadelphia Branch Offices 
New York City—101 Park Ave. Architects’ Building Boston and 
Entrance on 41st St. 17th & Sansom Sts. Chicago 


Export Office—115 Broad St., New York City 
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“NOISE HARMS SCHOOL | Shades that keep the Sun's Glare 


CHILDREN” OUT But let all the light IN! 
Cabot’s Quilt Will Help Protect Them 











ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 

cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate wotking light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 
Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 
Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Brixton Road School, Auckland, New Zealand. Sound-deadened 
throughout with Cabot’s Quilt. 


HE NOISE Abate- 
ment Commission of 
the Department of Health, City of New York 
recently made an experiment to find out what 
noise does to the thinking processes of children. 





7 a Patented Jan. 8, 1907 

Noise sources and measurements were contri- ‘and Avg. 1, 1923 Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 
: DRAPER SANITARY . i 

buted by Electrical Research Products, Inc., a ROLLER Saves  Spiceland « Dept. A.A » Indiana 


subsidiary of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. Many tests were given to chil- 
dren of different ages with sounds of different 
intensities. In the report of the commission, the FoR LASTING SATISFACTION 
general conclusion was, ‘‘Noise Harms School . 

Children.” The tests given showed that the qual- oo « & OS tall 


ity of the work fell off as noise was increased. 


IRON 
Cabot’s Quilt built into the walls and parti- When: 
tions of school buildings absorbs and deadens — 
sound. It is low in first cost and quickly and 
cheaply applied. Send for our Sound Deaden- ENCES 


° : Spend wisely when you buy your school fence. Buy for 
ing catalogue, using coupon below. F y 3 
8 gue, & PERMANENCE. Careful buying can secure a fence which 


will provide protection for this year and many more to 
9 come. 
a O sy Investigate Stewart Fence construction superiorities — Let 





us place our fence specifications in your hands. 


Your inquiry will have our prompt attention. 
e@e 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CoO., INC. 
805 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 


Quilt 


Made by the makers of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 








0 bobo 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





Inc. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Laboratory Bulletin No. 5a. TT EEL 
+L LPrrTs 
Name . 
Address 


% IRON and CHAIN LINK Fence For Every Requirement 
ASB-6-32 
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DONT WET SCRUB- 
DRY CLEAN YOUR FLOORS 


PERMATITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE PENETRATING VARNISH, SEALER AND FINISH 


- WILL HELP YOU DO IT - 
itl til 
THE MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
: SAY SO TOO ‘Q 


The members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association pene large sums yearly maintain- 
ing dry kilns to extract water from their flooring and to keep the porns gums in the wood. 
Wet scrubbing just reverses this and causes untold trouble and expense to the building owners. 













owe \ Achieved..@ 
\ ¥ uA P goon” an, \ Heavy Duty Finishes 
sete sO for MAPLE. BEECH 


and BIRCH FLOORING 


“PERMATITE” 
is one of the 
three heavy-duty 
finishes 
recommended in 
this circular 


More Wear 


+ 
Less Care 


Vv 





“PERMATITE” 


The wood finish which seals the pores against grease, oils, stains 
Endorsed above by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 





Write for Information and Prices - No Obligation. THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, SANDUSKY, OHIO - NEW YORK 


te 
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F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Advan tga er Cameo 
421 Market St. 
Chester, Pa. 


232 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 








——— 
JOHN D. CHUBB | 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 






Marguette, 
Michigan 















CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. | 


Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOWARD W. CUTLER 


Specialist in 
School Planning and Construction 


1108-16th Se., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Spocteley of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 
—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


School Architects Directory 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey . 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.I.A. 


ARCHITECT 
Bradford, Penna. 


Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 


ROBERT M. HYDE 
ARCHITECT 





Chicago, III. 











MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 
PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenuc 











ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. 

GEORGE M. CADY 
ARCHITECTS 

Palisade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 


‘ Saati aioe 























Puts cere 


SMITH & STICKNEY 


Registered Architects 


Specializing in Schoolhouse Planning 





Stone 2057 


217 East Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 

3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


Joseph C. Liewellyn Ralph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1.A. MWS.E. and A.I.A. 
JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 





Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I1.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.LA. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
ARCHITECTS 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 
410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 






HENRY H. TURNER, A. I. a] 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
Established 1909 


Michigan Trust Building 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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WHEN BREEZES BLOW 
If winds are light the wise skipper uses 
full sail—and drives ahead. The skilful 
way in which the Mimeograph is being 
used by school executives to make the most 
of curtailed budgets is well worth knowing. 
Office forms, programs, instruction sheets, 
drawings, examinations, ete., it reproduces 
in any quantity, at peak speed and low cost. 
As a cutter of routine costs and a time-saver 
for teachers, it’s a clipper. Let us tell you the 
simple story—without obligation. » » Write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or the nearest 
branch office. See classified ‘phone directory 
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... and it’s the best time 
install INTERNATIONAL 
TIME AND PROGRAM SYSTEMS 


to 





Authorities tell us that, due to prevailing 
conditions, school enrollment will more than 
double its normal increase next fall. 


Classrooms thus filled to capacity present a 
handling problem that can be easily solved with 
International Time and Program Control. 


The improved discipline which it establishes 
will enable instructors to take care of a maxi- 
mum number of pupils. An entire schedule, set 
up at the beginning of the year, will continue 
to operate automatically throughout the school 
term. Bells will ring at the proper times — in 
perfect agreement with the clocks. Classes will 
move quickly and without confusion. And no 
small point is the fact that the step-ladder may 
be designated for duties other than that of setting 
clocks. Every clock in an International system 
is equipped to keep itself corrected. 


We will gladly cooperate with you in taking 
advantage of vacation days to prepare for more 
efficient program operation next year. 


If you wish more information about 

this modern means of school time 

administration, clip and mail the 
coupon below. 





INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


Division of International Business Machines Corporation 


o 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


in All Principal Cities 


THE INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please 
Name 
School 


City 


send me a copy of your booklet ‘‘Time Control in the School.” 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
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TO ANY 
















times . . 


ments. 


as desired. 





Main Office: 


PHONOGRAPH OR MICROPHONE AND 


_— SCHOOL without a Samson Pam Educa- 
tional Sound System is far behind the modern 


- and because of the practical costs many 
schools that hesitated before have now installed a 
Samson System suited to their individual require- 


That is possible with SAMSON . . . a custom, made- 
to-order and super quality system which can be 


added to. . 


Samson is a 50-year-old organization . . . originators 
of A-C operated sound distributing systems . 
favorite of many schools. Why not obtain list of 


same and our bulletin BJ102? 


efiaami foie G 


Canton, Mass. 
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to SUPPLY PROGRAMS 
ORIGINATING FROM RADIO 


OR ALL ROOMS AS DESIRED 


. room by room, or feature by feature, 


ay Ge 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1682 
mwenmocn 
Gd Factories: Canton 

and Watertown, Mass. 





EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” . 
Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, | 
WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 
s when desired. | 
The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are | 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the | 
Class X 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 
This is 
Class P wardrobe if 


made with flush doors. 


type hinges. 


W. 


WASHIN 


CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


High in Quality — Low in Cost 










doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to 
common butt hinges. 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
| illustrated and described in Catalog “L.” Send for your 
§ copy. 


L. EVAN 


GTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


put on than 
The entire cost of installation is 
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HERE 


is the big 
point 


Vv 


Black plate glass—with a suspended 
abrasive uniformly dispersed through- 
out the glass while molten. Not just 
a top surface treatment that wears 
smooth and slippery, but a blackboard 
that is perfect surface all the way 
through from back to front Experi- 
mental tests equivalent to one hundred 
years wear have left Seloc glass black- 
boards as good as new. 


A NEW COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD 
KNOWN AS ‘“‘SELOCSLATE” 


Composed of long length wood fibres, im- 
pregnated in oil, and formed under pres- 
sure of eight thousand Ibs. to the square 
inch. Is waterproof, and will not 
warp or bulge. Guaranteed for 
ten years. Where price is a 
factor, here is best ob- 
tainable material. 
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No! 


GLASS BLACKBOARDS 
ARE NOT NEW..... 


—bhut here isa 
NEW and VERY 


SUPERIOR kind of 
glass blackboard 


ELOC Glass is the name of this new black- 

board. It differs from any blackboard hiti- 
erto made because its composition is uniform 
throughout. Think what that means! A Seloc 
glass blackboard can never wear smooth or 
never wear out, for the suspended abrasive, 
uniformly dispersed throughout the black plate 
glass, provides a surface that can never change, 
never get ‘slick,’ never lose the velvety yet effec- 
tive “tooth” that takes and holds the lightest touch 
of the chalk. 


We need not explain the advantages of klack 
plate glass itself as a substance for blackboards: 
Everyone knows it does not fade, does not de- 
teriorate, is wearproof, is easily installed and 
comes in long lengths. When to black plate 
glass as a substance is added this new and most 
important feature of uniform abrasive texture 
throughout, you have a blackboard that science 
may never be able to improve. On your next 
job— investigate Seloc Glass—there has never 
been anything like it before. 


NEW YORK SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


20 VESEY STREET 
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COMPLETE CENTRALIZED 
SCHOOL WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE DISTRIBUTION 





Which is the More Profitable Investment? 


A mid-western city conducted a survey of a thousand jobless who were 
supported by the taxpayers of the community. 


Ninety per cent of them had less than an eighth grade education. 
Seven-tenths of one per cent were high school graduates. 
None had been to college. 

Six million is the estimate of unemployment in the United States. It is 


more than one-fifth of the entire enrollment in elementary and high schools, 
public, private and parochial. 


The cost per day of educating a child would be no more than the cost of 
supporting a dependent unemployed person for the same period. 


The cost of supporting six million non-producing and non-consuming indivi- 
duals for a year would easily educate six million school children for the 
same period without a cent of expense to the taxpayers. 


lf dependents 
were included, the figures would be staggering. 


Still we find communities insisting that school budgets be drastically reduced. 


We find them insisting upon crippling the most constructive agency in 
American life. 


Education is the connecting link between our TODAY and our 
TOMORROW. 


We cannot afford to cripple our schools of TODAY for it will prove 
costly for our TOMORROW. 


Invest wisely. Hold to the normal school budget. 





Correspondence invited on any problems relating 
to the purchase of school equipment and supplies. 


176 W. Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 
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EDUCATION and UNEMPLOYMENT 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
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COPIES 
COPIES 
COPIES 


faster | 
better 
cheaper! 





the new 
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Ditto ROTARY DUPLICATOR 


1. Entirely automatic—self-feeding, self-ejecting. 2. Fastest gelatine duplicator made—one hundred 
copies per minute. 3. Produces up to 250 bright copies from one original. 4. Operates with either 
bond or coated papers. 5. Delivers copies smooth and absolutely flat. 6. Copies all or any part of the 
information. 7. Reproduces eight colors in one operation. 8. Reproduces any combination of pencil, pen 
and ink, typewritten or printed work in one operation. 9. Completely eliminates stencils, carbon and 
type. 10. Photographically accurate. 11. Copies cost less than five cents per hundred. 12. Extremely 


simple to operate—a child can run it. 


DUCATORS and business office managers have 
HK long recognized the value of the Ditto process 
as applied both to classroom and office work. That value 
is now vastly increased by the greater speed, economy 


and efficiency of the new Ditto Rotary Duplicator. 


The Rotary model has greater range of usefulness be- 
cause it produces up to 250 bright copies from one 
original; it is faster and simpler to operate because it 
is fully automatic — produces 100 or more copies per 
minute. 


In the school office, Ditto handles accounting records, 


office forms, cross index cards, bulletins, reports and 


other paper work. It effects considerable economies in 
supply bills, and the saving in time and labor gives you 
more leisure for other necessary work. 


Teachers find the Ditto Rotary speeds the preparation 
of examinations, tests, special seat work, individual as- 
signments, charts, graphs, music scores and reports. And 
students enjoy operating it because it is so simple and 
easy to use. 


“Ditto for Schools and Colleges” is an interesting book- 
let explaining how Ditto handles routine tasks in the 
quickest, easiest, most economical way. A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 


2259 West Harrison Street 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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a 
GROUND 


NSTRUCTIONS 
ARE SOON 


FORGOTTEN 


Danger lurks out on the roadway. 
Do not rely on blackboard diagrams 
or verbal instructions to keep “child- 
ren on the playground. Instructions 
are soon forgotten. 

Uap EA Aete emi ee loins. A ae CM (e)t me ton 
sponsibility. An Anchor Fence is the 
only sure way of defining between 
safety and sorrow. 


Send the coupon below and get your \ 
information about Anchor protec- 
tion NOW. 





ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send free catalog describing Anchor Fences for 


im Schools |_| Tennis Courts [_ | lron Fence [_ | 
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A Section of the Wayne B Grandstand, Eastern High School, Washington, D.C . 


AYNE 1932 Stands 
You Can Now are similar in every 


Buy respect to those made in 
previous years. No chan- 
W A + N E ges have been made in 


any respect. Prices are 


Safe Steel lower because materials 
Sectional cost less. 
GRANDSTANDS If you need seats for 


this Fall or for your 
gymnasium, 


ACT NOW. 


Write for complete descriptive literature and prices. 


For Less Money 





WAYNE IRON WORKS 
Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
Wayne, Penna. 








Distinctive Two- 
Stream Projector 


Above Overflow. 


SPECIFY No. 2605 


Play safe in specifying drinking fountains by choosing 
Halsey Taylor. Patented two-stream projector gives a 
drinking mound that is always convenient and sanitary. 
Practical automatic stream control provides a constant 
drinking stream of uniform height regardless of pressure 
variation. Projector above overflow line of receptor to 
meet American Public Health Association regulations. 
The secondary guard will be furnished when requested. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. ¢ WARREN, 0. 


TVET AME VARI: 


VER LG RE 







See our 


Advertisement 


in SWEET’S 
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THE MANAGERS’ 
CONVENTION 


AND GENTLEMEN, THIS NEW JOHNSON'S 
GLO-COAT wricy WEEDS NO RUBBING OR 
POLISHING, GIVES A FINE, LUSTROUS 
FINISH ON OUR FLOORS AND SAVES A 
GOOD PERCENTAGE OF OUR LABOR 





THAT MAY BE TRUE, BUT 1 WOULD 
LIKE TO SAY THAT THE GENUINE 
JOHNSON'S WAX HAS PRESERVED 
AND PROTECTED OUR FLOORS AGAINST 
WEAR FoR YEARS AND YEARS. 
\T 1S SIMPLE ENOUGH TO POLISH 
BY ELECTRIC MACHINE, AND IN THE 
LONG RUN rr AAYS InN FLOOR. 
PROTECTION . 


YOU HAVE HEARD A SHORT DESCRIPTION 
OF THE MERITS OF THESE TWO FLOCT2 
MAINTENANCE METHODS. THEY BOTH HAVE 
EXCELLENT POINTS AND THEY ARE 

BOTH MADE BY JOHNSON, THE LEADING 
FLOOR FINISHING AUTHORITIES 

IN AMERICA Pare] 


HERE'S A SUGGESTION: S.C-JOHNSON & SON WILL 

SEND ANY BUSINESS BUILDING, SCHOOL,HOSPITAL 
OR INSTITUTION FULL SIZED CANS OF BOTH 
JOHNSONS WAX ano JOWHNSONW’S GLO-COAT. 
SEND FOR THEM AND MAKE YOUR OWN TESTS. 





DO YOU PREFER? 
SEND FOR FULL SIZE CANS OF BOTH PRODUCTS 


@ We want managers and superintendents to decide for themselves 
which of these finishes they prefer. Use the coupon. We will send a 
full size can of Glo-Coat free. If you want free cans of both Glo-Coat 
and the regular Johnson's Wax, mark the coupon for both. 

@ Both products are backed by the reputation of S. C. Johnson & Son, 


JOHNSON’S WAX on JO HNSON’S GLO- COAT Inc., for 45 years floor finishing and maintenance authorities. 
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. . C. Joh 7 ° ) ine, Wis. 
For 45 years the supremely satis- Needs no rubbing or polishing. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. $46, Racine, Wis 
fying floor polish. Gives maximum Merely wipe it on the floors (lino- [_] Please send me free a full size can of Johnson's Glo-Coat. [_] Please send me 
protection, with a tough coat of leum, asphalt base, rubber tile or also free a full size can of regular Johnson's Wax. My floors are espiiatvaitiall 

¥ . Name of material 

genuine wax. Makes floors last- wood—varnished, painted or shel- aude te ; ei fen Mt 
ingly beautiful. Johnson's Wax is lacked). Dries in 20 minutes or Name of Mfr 
easily applied, and polished with less, giving floors a radiant lustre, Name 


the electric polisher. a hard beautiful finish. Address in Full 
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ANOTHER 
NASH PRODUCT 


JENNINGS SUCTION 


SEWAGE PUMP, 
PEDESTAL TYPE 


This dependable unit is bolted right 
to the pit cover. No other foundation 
is required. Only the suction pipe is 
submerged. 


Pump, motor, and controls are always 
high and dry, always instantly ac- 
cessible. The entire unit can be in- 
spected, cleaned, and lubricated 
without climbing down into the pit or 
opening the pit cover. 

Furnished in medium capacities and 
heads. Specially designed for build- 
ng service 
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proves there’s more 
for your money in a 


Jennings Pump... 


Capacity... power consumption... 
cost... these are the three yard- 
sticks of heating pump value. No 
matter which one you use in select- 
ing a pump for your school heating 
system, you'll find the answer is 
the same. There’s greater value in 


ennings Vacuum Heating Pumps. 
g g P 


No other pump can approach the 
capacity of the Jennings Pump. For 





each dollar invested in a Jennings 
you purchase the’ removal, in a 
given time, of more air and more 
condensation from the system with 
the least power. 


Tests, conducted under actual work- 
ing conditions ina number of 
schools, prove it costs less to oper- 
ate a Jennings Pump, both for power 


consumption and maintenance. 


Furthermore, if you select pumps 
by ratings in square feet of radia- 
tion, insist on a definite air and 
water capacity for a minimum 
power and you can always install 


a Jennings at a lower first cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY, 11 WILSON ROAD, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


Jennings Pumps 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A Financial Reconstruction Program 
for School Districts 


Henry Hart, Chairman, Municipal Securities Committee, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, Detroit, Michigan 


Indifference to financial problems is the 
greatest menace facing present-day education. 
Realization of the importance of balancing 
budgets and maintaining sound credit in the 
face of reduced incomes overshadows all other 
responsibilities of our school administration. 
The taxpayer today cannot pay the same 
amount for education which he paid in the 
past, and he looks to the officials to make the 
same adjustments which he is making in his 
own standard of living. 

To the farsighted officials, and there are 
many, who are meeting the problem squarely 
today may go the credit for keeping schools 
open tomorrow. It has meant the casting aside 
of long-standing ambitions and undeserved 
sacrifices on the part of a profession which has 
never received its just reward. But, if it has 
preserved the existence of the structure re- 
sponsible above all else for what this country 
has achieved, they have performed their duty. 

Private business enterprise is finding a way 
out of the financial morass which has threat- 
ened to engulf every phase of our economic 
existence. Business has developed principles 
designed to conserve assets, to maintain income, 
to reduce expenditures, and to adjust oper- 
ations to current needs. In many respects, 
problems of school administration resemble 
those of private enterprise. 

Embarrassed school districts are not helpless; 
their problems are not insuperable. Experience 
has repeatedly demonstrated the efficacy of a 
few general principles of financial administra- 
tion in times of economic instability. Certain 
principles, of course, apply only to specific situ- 
ations; they are not designed to resolve all 
problems in public finance. For purposes of 
convenience, a few of the important sug- 
gestions, based on fundamental principles, are 
sketched in outline below and the extent to 
which they should be adopted will be deter- 
mined by individual community needs: 


A. Planning the School Districts’ Finan- 
cial Operations 

1. An effective budget 

a) Prepare a carefully planned, comprehen- 
sive, and understandable estimate of all school 
expenditures and revenues. 

6) After providing for fixed charges and 
existing deficits, allot the balance of the budget 
to operating charges based on present ability to 
pay and not on public demands made during 
more prosperous times. 

c) Provide a reserve for emergencies, un- 
foreseen expenditures and delinquent taxes. Use 
the collection experience of the previous fiscal 
year, viewed in the light of existing business 
conditions, to determine the size of the delin- 
quent tax reserve. 

d) Balance estimated cash expenditures with 
estimated cash receipts and avoid the use of 
delinquent taxes or other paper surpluses to 
support expenditures. 

B. Controlling the Districts’ Expenditures 

1. Keeping expenditure within income 

a) Allocate appropriations on a monthiy 
basis according to seasonal and special require- 
ments. 

b) Centralize control of expenditures and 
charge this centralized authority with the duty 
of maintaining expenditures within the allot- 
ment during each monthly interval. 

c) Compare actual cash revenues with 
budget estimates periodically (monthly or quar- 
terly). When actual cash receipts fall below 
the estimates (after allowing for the delinquent 


tax reserve), reduce operating expenditures for 
the next period in conformity with the lower 
income, and reallot appropriations, except fixed 
charges. 

d) Restrict loans in anticipation of revenues 
(where tax-collecting periods do not correspond 
with the fiscal year and when consistent with 
sound financial practice) to amounts which can 
be repaid within the fiscal year in accordance 
with a conservative estimate of probable 
receipts. 

€) From the first taxes collected, allocate an 
amount to interest and sinking fund sufficient 
to take care of maturities and interest well in 
advance of requirements. 

C. Insuring Adequate Income 
(Note. Where school taxes are collected 
by others than school authorities, the 
following suggestions should be made to 
the collecting body.) 

1. Encourage and facilitate the collection of 
taxes when due. 

a) Permit payment of taxes by installments 
(preferably quarterly). 

6) Mail bills to all taxpayers before the due 
date. Indicate the penalties and interest and 
the dates when they are imposed. 

c) Mail second notice just prior to penalty 
date. 

d) Advertise and give other publicity to tax- 
due date, including the time when penalties be- 
come effective. 

2. Discourage delinquency and insure ulti- 
mate payment. 

a) Provide substantial penalties, increased in 
proportion to the period of delinquency. Do not 
waive penalties under any circumstances. 

5) Remind delinquents of their indebtedness 
and allow installments or partial payments with 
customary penalties on unpaid balances. 

c) Hold tax sales promptly and encourage 
tax title buyers by guaranteeing an adequate 
return on their investment and assuring a good 
title to properties purchased by them. 
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d) Enforce payment of personal taxes 
through seizure of personal property within 
legal limitations. Give publicity to the delin- 
quent list and watch for opportunities to deduct 
unpaid taxes from money due taxpayers for 
services rendered or goods purchased by the 
municipality. 

3. Secure all public deposits by adequate 
surety bond or an amount of readily marketable 
securities that provides ample margin for 
depreciation. 


D. Reducing Fixed Charges and Preserv- 
ing Credit 

1. Discontinue improvement programs to be 
financed by bond issues (except in cases of 
extreme emergency) when the debt burden is 
substantial, tax delinquency is increasing, and 
the bond market is unfavorable. 

2. Absorb existing deficits with the tax levy 
for the following year and do not fund deficits 
into long term bonds. 

3. If sufficient funds are not available to 
meet maturing obligations, arrange for refund- 
ing well in advance of requirements and in 
preference to all other financing. 

4. Maintain adequate sinking funds calcu- 
lated on an actuarial basis. 

a) Restrict sinking-fund investments to the 
identical bonds for which the fund was created, 
or to United States Government, state, and 
municipal securities of the highest grade, 
providing they mature at or prior to the time 
the sinking fund is required. 

6) In order to meet bonds maturing within 
the current year, maintain the liquidity of the 
sinking fund by early sale of sufficient assets 
if this becomes necessary. 

5. Remit principal and interest to the pay- 
ing agent in ample time and in funds accept- 
able at par to insure prompt payment on 
maturity date. 

Some of the foregoing recommendations may 
seem too drastic. These are days when mild 
remedies will not cure serious cases. Extreme 
measures in public affairs require courage and 
leadership. Officials and citizens who recognize 
that preservation of credit may prevent greater 
sacrifices later and insure lasting advantage to 
the community are the type of leaders needed 
today to guide our school districts back to 
normalcy. 





; MACHINE SHOP IN THE H. B. PLANT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, TAMPA, FLORIDA 
wee light, air, and wall space are features of this well-arranged and well-equipped woodworking shop in a southern 
ig school. - 














In this study of supervision, I have attempted 
to keep in mind certain factors that serve as 
limitations as to what should be included, and 
the method of treatment to be employed. The 
first of these factors is the size of the school 
system. It is not expected that the larger school 
organizations, or those maintaining general and 
subject supervisors, as assistants to the school 
superintendent, will agree to all the recom- 
mendations, but it is prepared with the hope 
that the superintendent who must rely upon his 
own efforts, in some cases furthered by the help 
of a supervisor, to assist with the work in the 
grades, will find suggestions that may help in 
organizing his work in a more definite and 
satisfactory way. 


Interpreting the Term Supervision 


Another important limiting factor, and one 
concerning which an understanding is neces- 
sary, is the interpretation of the term super- 
vision. Of course there are many definitions of 
the term, but the one that seems to me, not 
only to be adequate, but the one that fits in 
with the ideas I wish to emphasize, is one that 
gives to the word “supervision” the meaning 
brought out in defining supervision as, anything 
that is done to help the teacher to teach better. 

This definition and its implication is quite 
in contrast with the idea brought out in an 
interview which I once had with a schoolman 
who was paying a friendly call at my school 
some years ago. My visitor raised the issue by 
asking how many rooms I visited each day for 
the purpose of supervision. My answer was, 
“From none to twenty.” My questioner 
countered with the remark: “But I mean the 
number of visits made in your supervisory 
work.” Again I answered, “From none to 
twenty,” and added, “I once had a teacher 
whom I visited every hour of the school day 
and every day for a week. I sometimes stayed 
but three to five minutes; at other times I 
stayed for the whole class hour.” The visitor 
came back with the explanation that what he 
had in mind was “supervisory visits made for 
the duration of the entire class period,’ and 
added that he made two visits each day and 
stayed the entire class period in the case of 
each visit. Of course, his conception of the 
meaning of the term “supervision” seems to me 
to be made quite clear in his explanation and 
answer to his own question. I had no criticism 
to make of his plan for two daily visitations to 
the classrooms in his school, nor for his plan 
to stay through the whole 45 minutes of the 
class period, but I question the practice if it 
constitutes his entire program and all that is 
done to help his teachers. It seems to me that, 
in the first place, what he spoke of as his “plan 
of supervision” may or may not be supervision 
at all. It may be only visitation, and visitation 
of the inspectoral type at that. It may or may 
not help the teacher to teach better. 

Another reason that causes me to like the 
definition I have accepted for the term is that 
it gives ample reason for including in the pro- 
gram, and as a major part of the supervisory 
program a large group of administrative prac- 
tices and devices which, if properly used, are 
important factors in “helping the teacher to 
teach better.” 

Of course, a certain amount of classroom 
visitation is a necessary part of any successful 
program of supervision. Classroom visitation 
will enable the one charged with the duties of 
supervision to obtain necessary and important 
information to enable him to make a fair 
appraisal, not only of the work of the teacher, 
but also of the results of his (the supervisor’s) 


Possibilities of Supervision in the Small School System 


Superintendent John S. Page, Howell, Michigan 





The very practical ideas described in this ar- 
ticle have been actually worked out under typical 
conditions in a small community.—Editor. 





planning and of the way his methods are actu- 
ally functioning in the all-important setting of 
the teacher and her pupils. 

But classroom visits take time, and general 
administrative duties claim a large part of the 
time of the superintendent in the small school 
system. So it is with several phases of the 
administrative program that I wish to center 
our thoughts for a time. The first of these might 
perhaps be considered under the heading of 
“Plans for the General School Organization.” 
Here I am thinking of organization plans that 
should be worked out and completed previous 
to the opening of school at the beginning of 
the school year in September. The extent and 
scope of these plans depend upon and involve 
many other administrative policies, and may 
be influenced by the educational philosophy of 
the superintendent. If carefully done, the plan- 
ning will enable the superintendent to make 
many phases of his organization fit in such a 
way that he can organize the work of the school 
quickly and efficiently, with a minimum of lost 
time, and, most important of all, with an ac- 
cepted philosophy dominating the situation in 
all its parts. 


Plans and Outlines for the Teacher 


These complete general plans may well form 
the basis for the discussion for the general 
meeting of all teachers the day prior to the 
opening of the school term. They may be pre- 
sented to the teachers in mimeographed form — 
a small booklet of forms, pages of information, 
instructions, and outlines essential to a smooth- 
working organization. The booklet will serve as 
a complete group of notes covering the discus- 
sions of the meeting, which can be kept by the 
teacher and referred to later, when questions 
arise, as they are bound to arise many times 
during the work of the first few days. Certain 
specific statements, plans, and outlines may be 
selected by the superintendent and special 
attention called to them and their importance 
stressed; others may be left to be read and 
referred to by the teacher as need for their 
content arises. Included in such a group of out- 
lines and plans may be: 

1. General details and instructions, a statement 
of policy as to the hours for the school day, time 
and plan for regular teachers’ meetings; recess 
activities and playground procedure; school-hall 
regulations, use of plan books; and routine proce- 
dure in securing needed supplies. 

2. Definite and detailed suggestions to be 
followed in registering new pupils and in organ- 
izing classes and grades on the first day of the 
new session. 

3. A list of significant suggestions pertaining 
to teachers’ responsibilities to the school, com- 
munity, and general plans of method, procedure, 
and work. This makes a convenient method of 
calling attention to such matters in an informal 
and unembarrassing way. 

4. Plans and methods for the work in special 
subjects, such as penmanship, art, and music. 

5. A list of class and organization sponsors and 
the plan for administering extracurricular activities. 

6. A list of the duties of a class or organiza- 
tion sponsor. 

7. Stock- and storeroom regulations. 

8. Suggestions for study-hall supervision and 
general regulations. 

9. Complete assignment of teachers to hall 
supervision, and noon-hour supervision of building. 

10. Instructions as to child-accounting procedure. 

11. Plans and routes for fire drills and regula- 
tions governing drills. 
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12. Important cards, forms, and blanks used in 
the administration of routine requests and slips. 

13. A form for recording the teacher’s daily 
program, with suggestions as to time distribu- 
tions, etc. ‘ 


Many other worth-while materials will suggest 
themselves as important and worthy of a place in 
such a booklet of organization plans. Such a booklet 
will grow from year to year — new forms and plans 
added, old ones revamped from year to year. 

14. A list of pupils assigned to each teacher and 
for whom she must account in reporting on enroll- 
ment. 

For the superintendent who believes in the 
principle of homogeneous groups, involving the 
proper grouping of the pupils in the instruc- 
tional program, records of the work of each 
pupil in the previous year, his record in intel- 
ligence tests, and the teacher’s estimate of his 
ability, will make possible the careful assign- 
ment of each pupil to grade, group, and in- 
structor. In such an arrangement the pupil can 
be assigned to groups of nearly his own ability; 
teachers can be assigned to groups for which 
they are best fitted, as not all teachers are suc- 
cessful with slower children; and supplies, 
equipment, and materials can be distributed 
in advance to fit the needs and methods of in- 
struction for each group. 


Fitting Pupils and Teachers Into 
the Plan 

The age-grade chart — a well-known admin- 
istrative device — is used for fitting of pupils 
to groups and to instructors in the general plan 
of assignment. This is a simple arrangement, 
yet its proper interpretation and use is of value 
and a real help to the superintendent. To be 
of value it should be made each year, on the 
same date, and yearly distributions kept and 
summarized in all essential factors. The age- 
grade chart gives to the superintendent at a 
glance a complete picture of certain conditions 
in his school. From it he can easily obtain exact 
information as to: (1) the number of retarded 
pupils; (2) the number of accelerated pupils; 
(3) the total years of retardation; (4) the total 
years of acceleration; (5) per cent of accel- 
erated and retarded pupils; (6) a comparison 
of each item with the record of similar factors 
in other years. 

From this it can readily be seen that such 
a chart has value. The range of ages shown in 
any one grade can serve to illustrate the need 
for special help, special instruction, and special 
needs and equipment for certain individual 
pupils. A board of education can see and under- 
stand the figures in such a distribution. The 
location of retarded pupils is shown by such 
a chart, and retarded individuals pointed out 
can be made the subjects for further study and 
individual investigations. Such studies tend to 
bring out the causes of retardation and to make 
more clear the needs in instruction, equipment, 
and methods, if the unfortunate ones are to be 
given instruction best suited to their particular 
needs. 
If the age-grade chart is carefully made each 
year, at the same date, summaries covering a 
period of years will show something of the 
direction in which the work of the school is 
drifting, and they may be used to justify 
methods and materials in use or to indicate that 
perhaps a change in set-up, instructions, and 
general administration is needed. A study of 
summaries for a period of years may be used to 
show financial savings under certain conditions, 
and in this may prove an important help in 
shaping the financial program of the school. 

A well-balanced program of intelligence and 
educational tests, carefully administered, care- 
fully interpreted, can be made of great value 
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in supervising as well as in administering the 
work of a school. If the testing program is to be 
used as a supervisory help, it must emphasize 
the three factors — diagnosis, interpretation, 
and remedial work. The giving of the tests, 
careful correction, and the figuring of median 
and other factors of comparison are perhaps of 
some value, but the real value to the supervisor 
comes in a careful carrying out of the foregoing 
factors. 

The tests are given, corrected, and the class 
or grade average or median is ascertained. The 
next step should be a careful tabulation that 
will show clearly the record of each pupil and, 
at the same time, show just what the class, or 
grade as a whole, was able to do with each 
question, problem, or part of the test. Such a 
diagnosis will enable the supervisor to interpret 
quite accurately the situation existing in the 
class. He will know the performance of each 
pupil and the type of work that is difficult for 
the greatest number of pupils. He will know the 
work that needs little or no further attention, 
the work that needs the attention of a certain 
few, and the work that should be carefully 
reviewed by the whole class. In other words, 
the interpretation will enable the supervisor to 
make definite recommendations as to the type 
and amount of remedial work needed to bring 
individuals and the class up to the standard and 
to the degree of mastery required. 

The test, diagnosis, interpretation, and 
remedial work may be followed later by a 
retest and diagnosis, so the supervisor will be 
able to get an accurate measure of what has 
been accomplished in the interim, what results 
have been secured from the materials and 
methods used, and to plan the further program 
of work and materials. 

The work of making a course of study for 
any subject or department of the school offers 
the superintendent an excellent opportunity to 
do constructive supervisory work in the subject 
ot department of work. This is especially true 
if the classroom or grade teachers are given an 
active part in the work of formulating the new 
course. In such an undertaking the superinten- 
dent can best function as director of the project, 
making his plans very carefully, outlining in 
detail the procedure, securing materials, sug- 
gesting references, and in every way furnish- 
ing the professional leadership which the staff 
and individuals have the right to expect from 
his position. 

Material for Courses of Study 

In many smaller schools course-of-study 
materials and outlines are quite conspicuous by 
their absence. In such cases, the superintendent 
may very well introduce the question of under- 
taking the new work by asking at a general 
meeting of the teachers of the group involved: 
“Do you think we should have a rather well- 
defined course, something definite, something in 
writing, that could serve as a guide to new and 
to experienced teachers, and that would help to 
make for a better division of the work, to elim- 
inate overlapping, and to make sure that im- 
portant phases of the work are not omitted en- 
tirely?” Invariably the teachers will be unan- 
imous that some definite statement of the 
organization of the work would be most helpful. 
Several questions naturally suggest themselves 
and follow in somewhat this order: 

Who should write this course? 

Should it be the superintendent’s work, and 
by him handed down to the teachers ready- 
made, with instructions to follow it? 

Should the teachers, who are close to the 
children and their work, be given full responsi- 
bility for the task? 

Or, should it be a codperative undertaking, 
with superintendent furnishing certain profes- 
sional leadership, and principals and teachers 
each having a definite and active part in the 
work as it progresses? 
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These questions need not be answered in a 
positive way, for generally the members of the 
group will see that the task calls for the best 
work of all concerned, that each member in- 
volved should have a part, and should make 
his contribution. 

Other questions suggest themselves: If the 
materials are to be put in writing, if the course 
is to be written out in rather complete form, 
what shall go into it? Will it be merely a state- 
ment of what the school is already doing and 
how it is doing it, or will it contain new and 
modern statements of materials and methods? 
Or should all of the old materials be eliminated 
and nothing but new and modern materials be 
given a place in the new course? Shall there be 
included only principles, materials, and methods 
with which the staff is familiar, or shall the 
suggestions and the knowledge of the experts 
in the colleges of education be utilized and 
made to contribute of their findings to the 
project? The advisability of using all of the 
sources will be recognized, and the work prob- 
ably be started with a study of the writings and 
contributions of the curriculum experts, supple- 
mented with a study of the printed reports of 
the subject and curriculum committee of the 
different educational societies. 

Such studies cannot help but furnish impor- 
tant new, and interesting principles, ideas, 
materials, and methods, and the teachers gain 
much new information that will not only help 
them in their work connected with the making 
of the proposed course of study, but all of this 
will have a direct and immediate effect upon 
their teaching in the classroom. They will teach 
better, which is the test and purpose of super- 
vision. As the work progresses, the discussions 
that follow concerning the studies, reports, etc., 
will further influence teaching methods, choice 
of materials, and attitudes, until finally when 
the actual work of writing the content of the 
new course is finished, the change in the work 
of the school, the influence of the activities in- 
volved in the undertaking are most pronounced, 
and teachers will be ready and anxious to admit 
the splendid value of the experience. The ben- 
eficial results will be lasting and the work 
worth while even though every page of the 
written course should be lost. The project will 
have served as a profitable undertaking along 
the lines of a means of training the teacher in 
service, and at the same time will have served 
as a most excellent means of supervising the 
future work of the school— “helping the 
teacher to teach better.” As proof of this last 
contention, the undertaking described should 
provide: 

1. A written course of study; surely of help 
to all teachers, but especially to the teacher 
new to the system or to teaching work. 

2. A definite statement of aims and a list 
of attainments. 

3. A review of the psychological and peda- 
gogical principles underlying the teaching of the 
subjects. 
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VALUE OF AN EMERGENCY 


It behooves intelligent educators to search 
the present emergency for opportunities to 
effect educational reform which will be of 
permanent value. Such reform may be easier 
to achieve in some instances in an economic 
crisis than at other times. If we know where 
we want to go, if we are resolute in throwing 
our weight into the balance where it will ac- 
complish the most good, we may look back 
upon the early thirties of the twentieth cen- 
tury as a time when advances in the financing 
of education of a most substantial character 
were achieved. — David E. Weglein, Superin- 
tendent, Baltimore. 
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4. A knowledge of the best of the modern 
studies and findings. 

5. A means of keeping all teachers studying 
and growing and in this way directly influenc- 
ing their classroom work and teaching methods. 

6. An avoidance of the duplication of work, 
the securing of better grading of work and the 
coordinating and unifying of efforts. 

Surely these results should make for better 
teaching, the ultimate test of supervision, and 
thus justify the characterization of the work 
as a part of a sane supervisory program. 


The Selection of Textbooks 


An important part of the work of a superin- 
tendent and his staff is the selection of new 
textbooks. If rightly planned, this activity can 
be made to contribute much in a supervisory 
way. To do so it will be necessary that the 
technique of textbook selection shall follow 
closely the principle of putting democracy into 
an administrative procedure, and should utilize 
the contributions of every teacher who is inter- 
ested and who will be asked to use the new 
text. The exact procedure will follow closely the 
general plan outlined in detail in the discussion 
of how a course of study might be made. 

Teachers will join with the superintendent in 
a group study and discussion of the psychology 
and pedagogy underlying the teaching of the 
subject for which a text is to be chosen. The 
work and ideas of experts in the field will be 
noted, comparisons of different points of 
approach, teaching methods and principles in- 
volved will be made. Representatives of 
publishing houses having the different texts for 
sale may be heard in a discussion of the prin- 
ciples on which their offerings have been built. 
Lastly, a comparison of the content of the 
different texts will be made, and after a care- 
ful weighing of all the materials, facts, and 
findings, a choice of the text will be made. It 
will evidently be the teachers’ choice, but if 
the whole process has been carefully planned, 
guided, and contributed to by the superinten- 
dent, the choice of the teachers will, in most 
cases, be his own choice, the one he had desired 
from the start. But, the teachers will know 
vastly more about the subject, will teach it 
better, and with greater understanding, will 
have definite and complete knowledge of the 
text chosen, and best of all will feel that they 
are teaching from the book they wanted, that 
they have had a part in its selection, their ideas 
are given consideration, their opinions count 
for something in the administration of the 
school. They will teach better. This is truly an 
administrative device, but one that has the 
promise of securing excellent supervisory re- 
sults; of “helping the teacher to teach better.”’ 


Providing Instructional Supplies 

Another opportunity is offered the superin- 
tendent in his supervisory work through his 
plans to provide what is commonly termed in- 
structional supplies and materials. What sup- 
plies shall be provided depends to some extent, 
of course, upon the amount of funds available 
for this purpose. But the nature and amount 
of supplies depends first upon the instructional 
program to be followed, and furthermore is very 
closely correlated with many activities consid- 
ered and discussed in foregoing paragraphs. If 
a testing program is made a part of the pro- 
gram, and if the test results are properly 
diagnosed and interpreted, remedia} methods 
called for will in all probability require the use 
of carefully chosen supplementary materials. 
The alert superintendent through his choice of 
supplemental materials will thus be able to 
supervise very carefully the corrective and 
remedial work offered in his school. The in- 
structional supplies furnished may also be 
made to have a definite place in the regular 
course of instruction. Included in a list of such 
materials one might find subject workbooks, 
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booklets of diagnostic tests in reading, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, and many other regular sub- 
jects of the course. Weekly current-event 
papers or copies of such helps as The Weekly 
Reader paper series, furnished to each pupil, 
may serve to supplement, to correlate, and to 
further the work along the lines of history, 
language, geography, and social study. 

Supplementary reading, chosen to give drill 
and practice in gaining mastery of the many 
different types and purposes of reading, will 
prove of invaluable aid to the teacher in her 
work, and the selection, if made with care and 
a definite purpose, can be a most important 
factor in not only determining what is to be 
taught, but how it is to be taught, and how the 
recognized and accepted aims are to be realized. 

Such materials can go a long way toward 
bringing about a situation in which the instruc- 
tion meets the specific needs of individuals and 
the needs of the group, and in this way, avoid 
waste in teaching effort and give definite 
purpose and direction to the instructional pro- 
gram — surely an arrangement that should 
“help the teacher to teach better,” and as such 
be a factor in the supervisory program. 


Supervision Through Teachers’ Meetings 
and Conferences 


Closely related to the methods used in the 
topics already discussed is the chance of the 
superintendent to supervise the individual 
school subjects through his plan for the subject 
matter used in teachers’ meetings and in con- 
ferences with individual teachers and with 
small groups of teachers handling the same or 
related subjects. As an illustration, suppose one 
of the meetings for high-school teachers is to be 
given over to a discussion of “The Place of 
Foreign Language in the High School.” Re- 
sponsibility for leadership in the discussion can 
be centered in the teachers in charge of the 
Latin and French classes. These teachers can 
be asked to start the discussion by making a 
definite statement of the aims underlying the 
subject; they may give a history of teaching 
methods used in presenting the work; a com- 
parison of old with new methods of presenta- 
tion, such as an evaluation of the indirect and 
direct methods, with suggestions as how to best 
arouse and maintain the pupil’s interest in the 
work. The relation of the subject to other sub- 
jects in the school program of studies may 
prove helpful and enable the teachers of the 
language to point out to members of the staff 
in charge of other subjects just how a knowl- 
edge of a foreign language enables the student 
to do better work in other subjects. They might 
even be asked to justify the right of a foreign 
language to a place in the curriculum of the 
school, asked to justify its continuance as one 
of the subjects to be offered. Such a plan may 
well serve to bring out a better understanding 
of the purpose and place of the subject by 
those who are teaching it, and at the same time 
will acquaint members of the staff with values 
in the subject which they had never recognized, 
and bring about on their part a more friendly 
feeling and a deeper appreciation of its value 
and place. Again, such a procedure should help 
the teachers to get the desired attitude toward 
the subject so studied, and consequently to 
teach better. In other words, picture the value 
that would come to all members of a high- 
school staff if each subject were made the topic 
for discussion at a meeting when it was taken 
up from the standpoint of giving to the group: 
(1) the aims and principles underlying the sub- 
ject; (2) the place of the subject in its rela- 
tions to other subjects in the curriculum; (3) 
to defend, as it were, the advisability for giving 
the subject a place in the school program of 
studies. 

Information and principles brought out 
might well be used to determine methods, mate- 
rials, time allotments, and other important 
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ESSENCE OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Every activity of public education demands 
of school-board members, administrative and 
supervisory officials, as well as teaching staff, 
that there be evident ample proof of the prac- 
tice of the rigid economies; of reassurance of 
the wisdom of every educational procedure; 
of the thoroughgoing elimination of waste, 
duplication of effort and lost motion; of the 
absolute worth, for the advantage of the com- 
munity as well as for the progress of the child, 
of each classroom activity; of assurance that 
in amount by years, in extent by courses, in 
effectiveness by enrichment, and in accord 
with best state-wide educational procedure, a 
program of education which the community 
supports is adequate and proper. — V. Kersey, 
California State Director of Education. 
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factors pertaining to the subject so studied, and 
might also be used as a help in making a choice 
of the text to be used in an effort to secure the 
desired results. 

The individual and group conference has a 
place and value in any program of supervision 
and forms a definite part of the work of the 
superintendent. 

A visit to the classroom may disclose certain 
practices, certain use or misuse of materials, 
and reveal conditions that need to be changed. 
A conference with the teacher involved can 
prove a most efficient and profitable way of 
making the desired corrections and changes. 
For such a conference careful preparation is 
necessary and may involve the use of a type- 
written statement of the several factors in- 
volved in the situation, the good points, the 
weak points, and surely definite suggestions as 
to what is desired and recommendations as to 
how desired results are to be secured. Two copies 
of such an outline should be prepared, one to be 
given to the teacher, the other to be retained 
by the superintendent and filed for future ref- 
erence and as a guide for further conferences. 

The definiteness of such a procedure, the 
fact that the teacher has a list of not only what 
is wrong, but of what should be and of what 
is expected and of how it is to be realized, 
makes this plan of conference a most helpful 
one, securing desired results and better teach- 
ing. 

Demonstration Lessons and Visiting Days 

Demonstration lessons and visiting days are 
devices the resourceful superintendent can 
utilize in bringing about better teaching and 
as such have a right to a place in the super- 
visory program. 

A teacher may have difficulty in presenting 
some certain subject or some particular phase 
of her work. It is just possible that in the same 
system is a teacher who is most adept in this 
work or type of teaching. The teacher in trouble 
may be asked to visit the teacher who is strong 
in presenting the work in question. Another 
plan might require the arranging for the strong 
teacher to give a demonstration lesson before 
a group of the other teachers, not boastfully, 
but in a most efficient way, demonstrating the 
methods, materials, and technique. Such a 
demonstration should prove helpful. The strong 
teacher might be a member of the teaching 
staff of some other school or system. In such 
a case, arrangements might be made for the 
teacher having difficulty to visit the strong 
teacher and observe her methods and get the 
benefits of a personal talk with her concerning 
methods, materials, and of the manner in which 
she gets desired results. 

Such visits should be carefully arranged for. 
The visiting teacher should go for a definite 
purpose and to a definite school, and classroom 
where she can expect, and be quite sure of 
getting, the help and encouragement of which 
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she is in need. Arrangements for such a visit 
should be made after careful planning and an 
understanding between the teacher and her 
superintendent. Such visiting days would have 
real value, would result in more efficient teach- 
ing — the object of supervision. Another device 
open to the superintendent in his efforts to be 
of help to his teachers to supervise their work 
is offered through the opportunity to direct to 
some extent their professional reading. If the 
superintendent knows his teacher, her strength 
and her weaknesses, he can materially help her 
through his suggestion of certain reading mate- 
rials, special studies, and reports of special 
committees and commissions. His selections 
must be made carefully if they are to be within 
grasp of the teacher, not to require an un- 
reasonable amount of her time, and should be 
directly applicable to, and contain suggestions 
that help her to overcome the trouble she is 
experiencing or that solve some problem she is 
facing. With care, suggested reading materials 
can be made an important factor in helping the 
teacher to improve her work. 


The Financial Aspect of the Supervisory 
Program 

It would seem, too, that we have a right to 
think of the supervisory program as having a 
financial aspect. The superintendent must have 
money to pay for his instructional program. If 
he can secure desired results at lower costs than 
they are being secured, it is a part of his work; 
it is his duty to make the necessary changes 
and provisions and secure the results at the 
lower costs. His decisions should be made not 
on the basis of comparative costs, unless such 
comparisons also take into consideration the 
product or results obtained. It is entirely 
possible that to spend money, extra money for 
instructional supplies, is lowering the cost when 
results secured are taken into consideration. 
Briefly, available finances should be appor- 
tioned and used in such a way that the 
maximum of teaching efficiency and the best 
and most desirable results are obtained. 

And lastly, all of us know that many a good 
horse race is won by a good finish, or at least 
a good finish makes for a far more respectable 
showing than does a poor finish. With this idea 
in tuind, it seems that we should plan for the 
closing of the work of the year just as care- 
fully as we plan for the opening of the work at 
the beginning of the year. 

In arranging closing plans it is possible to 
make use of a series of mimeographed forms, 
suggestions, and outlines put up in booklet form 
and available for each teacher and used in the 
Same manner in which the booklet of opening 
forms suggested was to be used. Such a booklet 
will contain: 

1. A list of suggestions for review and examina- 
tion schedules. These should be definite, while still 
allowing a choice to meet individual needs of teach- 
er, pupil, and subject. 

2. A list of closing events, with day and hour 
suggested. 

3. A definite list of data and reports required 
from each teacher. 

4. A blank for reporting summer address of 
each teacher. 

5. Perhaps a restatement of the method of de- 
termining final marks with definite instructions for 
recording the marks. 

6. A form for the inventory of supplies and 
equipment in the department. 

7. A list of textbooks furnished the teacher, 
with instructions as to their disposal for the vaca- 
tion period. 

8. A list of supplies and materials requested 
for the coming year. 

9. A page to page record of work covered in the 
several texts used in the courses taught by the 
teacher. 

10. A list of new texts recommended. 

11. The enrollment in each class taught, listing 
boys and girls separately, so that totals may be 
transferred to state and other reports. 


(Concluded on Page 95) 
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The Teaching Load of the Superintendent of City Schools 


Its Influence upon His Performance of Administrative and Supervisory Duties 


Hob Gray, Associate Professor, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


Mr. X, district superintendent of one of the 
large oil companies of the United States, was 
serving his fourth term as president of the 
board of school trustees in a Texas town of 
about fifteen thousand people. The writer had 
been one of the high-school teachers in this 
school system for two years, but had recently 
been promoted to the high-school principalship. 
Shortly after being elected principal, he was 
invited to attend a board meeting with his su- 
perintendent. In the course of the meeting, Mr. 
X, the president of the school board, addressed 
himself to the new principal in about these 
words: “We have employed you to serve as 
principal of our high school, and we no longer 
expect you to spend the major part of your 
time teaching, or keeping study hall, or keep- 
ing the library. In fact, if you cannot prove to 
us that your time, as a supervisor, professional 
leader, and counselor, is worth more than that 
of a regular high-school teacher, we will pay 
you the salary of a regular teacher and select 
another man for the principalship.”’ 

The timely admonition of this practical and 
successful business executive was given to a 
new high-school principal, but is it not equally 
pertinent to the city superintendents of the 
small, the medium-sized, and even some of the 
larger schools? In an effort to answer this ques- 
tion, a study was recently made to determine 
the amount of teaching that was being done by 
a group of Texas superintendents representing 
schools which ranged in size from the smallest 
to the largest in the state. 


The Twofold Purpose 

The purpose of the study is twofold: first, to 
determine the weekly teaching load the super- 
intendents are carrying; and, secondly, to de- 
termine, insofar as possible, the influence the 
size of the weekly teaching load has upon the 
number and type of administrative and super- 
visory duties performed by the city school 
superintendents. 

The method used in assembling the material 
upon which this study is based was unanimous- 
ly approved and adopted by the superintend- 
ents engaged in the enterprise. By special per- 
mission of Dr. Fred C. Ayer, professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, University of Texas, 
his Checking List of One Thousand Duties of 
School Administrators’ was used. A duty list 
was sent to the superintendents who ex- 
pressed a willingness to undertake the study. 
Two hundred city superintendents of Texas 
were solicited to take part, but of this number, 
only 120 agreed to put in the amount of time 
necessary to complete the study. Of the 120 
who seemed eager to undertake the study, only 
63 filled in the checking list and furnished other 
necessary data. The 63 checking lists which 
were finally accepted were grouped into four 
divisions: first, according to the size of the 
school enrollment; and secondly, according to 
the weekly teaching load as follows: 

1. According to the size of the school en- 
rollment: 

Group I (2,001 or more), 13 superintend- 
ents; Group II (751-2,000), 29 superintend- 
ents; Group III (251-750), 14 superintend- 
ents; and Group IV (250 or fewer), 7 super- 
intendents. 

2. According to weekly teaching load: 

Superintendents doing no teaching (25); su- 
perintendents teaching from 1 to 10 hours a 
week (26); superintendents teaching from 11 
to 20 hours a week (10); and superintendents 
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teaching 21 or more hours a week (2). 

The reader will observe, of course, that in 
the second classification (weekly teaching 
load), the divisions according to the school en- 
rollment break down, and that there is con- 
siderable overlapping in the groups. That is, 
some of the superintendents in the smaller 
schools have no instructional duties, while 
some of those in the larger schools are teach- 
ing regularly. 

General Distribution of Administrative 
Duties 

In the checking list, to which reference has 
already been made, the 1,000 administrative 
duties are grouped into eight major divisions, 
each division representing a leading phase of 
administrative service. The titles of the eight 
major divisions of administrative duties, to- 
gether with the respective numbers of duties 
which compose each division, are as follows: 


Be EE, MMII os Se cccsccccesecc’ 101 duties 
II. Executive Management ........... 169 duties 
III. Business Management............. 153 duties 
fe eee 86 duties 
ee Aa ead ca 65429 ee sm as 120 duties 
VI. The Curriculum and Special Activities 149 duties 

ME IE hbo 60 k% 00's ss ccalncds 106 duties 
VERE. Speetel GE VENE. onic ci cece caccecn 116 duties 
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Since it is impossible in this brief article to 
list the duties included in each major division 
of the checking list, a brief description of each 
division will be presented in order to give the 
reader an understanding of the nature and type 
of activities included in each. The first division, 
General Control, includes duties pertaining to 
executive codperation with the board of educa- 
tion; survey and publicity activities; relations 
with codperative agencies; and activities which 
deal with general administrative organization, 
and miscellaneous rules and regulations. The 
second division, Executive Management, in- 
cludes executive duties which must be per- 
formed by an administrator in connection with 
office management and routine, such as assign- 
ing work to the office force, using the telephone, 
and dictating letters; duties relating to com- 
munity management, such as relations with 
parents, welfare duties, and civic duties; and 
those duties which have to do with his pro- 
fessional status. The third division, Business 
Management, includes the duties connected 
with financial accounting and management; 
fiscal management, and payroll and cash ac- 
counting; school plant and equipment; the op- 
eration, maintenance, and expansion of the 
school plant. 

The fourth division, The Teaching Staff, in- 
cludes such duties as the personal welfare of 
the teachers, the employment, assignment, and 
transfer of teachers, and the professional im- 
provement of teachers. The fifth division, The 
Pupils, includes those duties involved in the 
problem of census and attendance, classifica- 
tion, promotion and progress, reports and rec- 
ords, and discipline. The sixth division, The 
Curriculum and Special Activities, falls natu- 
rally into two parts: the curriculum, involving 
duties relating to the setting up of educational 
aims and objectives, the selection of textbooks, 
the making of schedules, curriculum revision, 
and the organization of extension work; and 
special activities, involving such duties as re- 
late to student organizations, athletic activities, 
school publications, assemblies, and graduation 
exercises. The seventh division, /nstruction, in- 
cludes the major duties relating to teaching and 
testing, and to the general program of super- 
vision: the setting up of supervisory objectives, 
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and of supervisory plans and procedures. The 
eighth division, Special Services, includes the 
administrative duties relating to the supervi- 
sion of playgrounds, lunch period, special 
health services, codperation with health officers, 
library service, pupil guidance, and transporta- 
tion of pupils. 


Distribution of Superintendents Accord- 
ing to the Weekly Teaching Load 

Some school boards require their superin- 
tendent to teach one or more classes a day, 
because they consider this to be objective evi- 
dence that he has something definite to do; 
and, too, they feel that the teaching load of the 
regular teachers should be relieved as much as 
possible. Many experts in educational admin- 
istration recommend, too, that the principal 
and superintendent in the small schools and 
even in the larger school systems teach at least 
one class a day in order to keep in touch with 
the pupils and in sympathy with the problems 
of the classroom teacher. In Table I is revealed 
the weekly teaching load of the Texas superin- 
tendents reported in this study. 





TABLE I. Distribution of Superintendents Accord- 
ing to the Weekly Teaching Load and 
School Enrollment 
WEEKLY HOURS OF TEACHING 


0 1-10 11-20 21 up 
B € Ee &€s FS FE 
= Ss. 2 > oS S 3 3 
= Q = x2 2 Nn = Q 
Group I 12. 92 1 8 0 0 O 0 
Group II a .% 0 Ss 1 s & 0 
Group III 0 . @ wt 4 2 8 0 
Group IV 0 0 0 0 §§ w FF 
Total 25 40 26 41 10 16 2 3 


(Percentage for totals 


figured on basis of 63 
superintendents) 





By observing the data presented in Table I, 
it may be seen that 92 per cent of the superin- 
tendents in Group I (2,001 or more enrollment) 
do no teaching, and 8 per cent teach from 1 to 
10 hours a week. At the other extreme it may be 
seen that 28 per cent of the superintendents in 
Group IV (250 or fewer enrollment) teach 21 
or more hours a week, and 70 per cent of them 
teach from eleven to 20 hours a week. The 
weekly teaching load of the other superintend- 
ents ranges between the two extremes just 
cited. It is interesting to note that all of the 
superintendents in the smaller schools (Groups 
III and IV) do some teaching. Seventy-one per 
cent of those in Group III teach from 1 to 10 
hours a week, and 70 per cent of those in Group 
IV teach from 11 to 20 hours. Twenty-eight 
per cent of those in Group IV teach 21 or more 
hours per week, which means a teaching load 
of 4 hours or more a day. For a summary of 
the findings regarding the weekly teaching load 
of the administrators included in this study, 
the reader’s attention is directed to the per- 
centages appearing in the totals in Table I. 
Forty per cent of those reporting do no teach- 
ing, 41 per cent teach from 1 to 10 hours a 
week, 16 per cent teach from 11 to 20 hours, 
and 3 per cent teach 21 hours or more a week. 

Of the 278 superintendents reported in Ayer’s 
study,” representing schools throughout the 
United States, 29 per cent did no teaching, 41 
per cent taught from 1 to 10 hours a week, 25 
per cent taught from 11 to 20 hours a week, 
and 5 per cent taught 21 or more hours a week. 
Assuming that the public schools are in session 


2Ayer, Fred C., ‘“‘The Duties of Public-School Administrators,” 
ScHoot Boarp JourNaL, 78:38, February, 1929. 
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5 days a week, these figures indicate that some 
of the superintendents reported in each study 
are teaching 4 or more hours every day. Under 
such conditions, the title of superintendent is a 
misnomer, for he is, in reality, the principal 
teacher. It is safe to conclude that supervision 
and other important administrative duties that 
devolve upon the superintendent are subordi- 
nated to classroom teaching by those admin- 
istrators who are required to devote so much of 
their time to teaching. 

Average Administrative Duties Per- 
formed by Superintendents Accord- 
ing to the Weekly Teaching Load 

The number of duties out of the total 1,000 
that any superintendent may perform during a 
single year depends upon many factors, some 
of which are these: the size of the school; the 
major educational objectives set up for the 
year; the size and efficiency of the teaching 
staff; the tenure of service of the superintend- 
ent; the professional training of the superin- 
tendent; and perhaps, the size of the teaching 
load. In no case would a superintendent be ex- 
pected to perform all the duties listed. As one 
superintendent expressed it, “No superintend- 
ent in the world could perform all these duties 
in one year.” In fact, the average number of 
duties performed by the 63 superintendents 
who cooperated in this study was 466 of the 
1,000 possible duties. 

In Table I are presented data showing the 
distribution of the 63 Texas superintendents 
included in this study, according to the weekly 
teaching load. Table II shows the average num- 
ber of administrative duties performed by the 
superintendents in each of the eight major di- 
visions of administration, according to the 
weekly hours of teaching. 


TABLE II. The Average Number of Administra- 
tive Duties Performed in the Several Divisions 
by Superintendents Arranged According to 
Size of Weekly Teaching Load 
WEEKLY HOURS OF TEACHING 

0 1-10 11-20 21 up 
Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber ber ber ber 
25 26 10 2 


Superintendents 





General Control (101)....... 56 53 54 40 
Executive Management (169) . 89 92 80 82 
Business Management (153)... 69 77 56 64 
The Teaching Staff (86)..... 54 52 40 39 
ERO PUM CHRON < os kvcacaees 50 59 48 49 
The Curriculum and Special 

PCtIVTRIO CBGOD n.kkk cic coins 66 74 67 83 
Inetruction CiG6) .< 2.06 ciacce 46 46 42 #51 
Special Services (116)........ a nO OUm!lhUme 

SOU. ce dhiveietes’eeeaaee 461 475 418 466 








Table II should be read as follows: Twenty- 
five superintendents did no teaching, 26 taught 
from 1 to 10 hours a week, 10 taught from 11 
to 20 hours a week, and 2 taught 21 or more 
hours a week. Of the 101 duties listed under 
General Control, an average of 56 was per- 
formed by superintendents who did no teach- 
ing, an average of 53 by those teaching from 
1 to 10 and average of 54 by those teaching 
from 11 to 20 hours, and an average of 40 by 
those teaching 21 or more hours a week. 

One might reasonably expect to find those 
superintendents who are doing the greatest 
amount of teaching, performing fewer admin- 
istrative and supervisory duties than the su- 
perintendents who are doing little or no teach- 
ing. The averages presented in Table II, how- 
ever, show that the superintendents who taught 
21 or more hours a week performed, on an 
average, more of the 1,000 duties included in 
the checking list than the superintendents who 
did no teaching. For example, the superintend- 
ents who did no teaching at all performed an 
average of 461 of the possible 1,000 duties (see 
totals in Table II), while the superintendents 
who taught 21 or more hours a week performed 
an average of 466 duties. Those who taught 
from 1 to 10 hours a week performed a greater 
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STEADYING THE SCHOOL SHIP 


CALM and reasoning mind will readily discover that the administration of 

the American schools is in safe and dependable hands. In a period of disturbed 
financial conditions, when hysteria and pessimism grips many people, there are 
those who do not flinch in the face of adverse circumstances. The school-admin- 
istration service of the country is characterized by an outstanding and assuring 
factor; namely, a sensible and judicious body of citizenship constituting the mod- 
ern board of education found in every community. 

It is true that the adjustments now going on in the country’s economic affairs 
vitally concern its educational interests. The tax support which maintains the public 
schools is subject to the variations in property values and current incomes. A re- 
duction in profit and payroll lowers the values from which the local tax support is 
derived. All this has happened. 

The problem which the school authorities are solving deals with a reduced tax 
support on the one hand and the maintenance of acceptable educational standards 
on the other. In other words, it deals with a budget adjustment which aims to keep 
the school upon an efficient basis. While a taxpaying constituency here and there 
has urged radical budget reductions, the boards of education have resisted the ex- 
treme, the dangerous, and the unnecessary, and held to the sane and sensible. 
While the professional factors have, in many instances, yielded to the prevailing 
hysteria and joined the chorus of pessimism, the hard-headed business man who 
serves on the school board has dealt with the situation with confidence, assurance, 
and efficiency. 

There is no question that the American institution, known as the board of edu- 
cation, is capable of guiding the educational ship in time of stress and storm as 
well as in calm weather. That body is demonstrating its strength and dependability 
in upholding the public schools upon the highest standards possible under the cir- 
cumstances. As a public institution it is also fully conscious of the sacred duty that 
is upon it, recognizing the fact that the training of the youth for useful citizenship 
cannot and must not be interrupted or weakened. It goes forward in the perform- 
ance of its task in a spirit of patriotism and loyalty and in the consciousness that 
it is performing a distinctive and imperative service to the nation. The educational 































































































ship is well manned, and in safe hands. 


number (475) of the duties than those of any 
other group, while those who taught from 11 
to 20 hours performed, on an average, fewer 
duties than those of any other group. With the 
exception of the average number of duties 
(418) performed by the 10 superintendents 
who taught from 11 to 20 hours a week, the rela- 
tive difference in the performance of the groups 
is nominal. 


Superintendents in Larger Towns and 
Major Problems 


A more detailed analysis of the average ap- 
pearing in Table II reveals some rather inter- 
esting tendencies. The size of the teaching load 
seems to have little influence in determining 
the number of duties performed by superin- 
tendents pertaining to General Control, Execu- 
tive Management, Business Management, The 
Teaching Staff, and The Pupils. There seems 
to be, however, a greater range in the perform- 
ance of those duties pertaining to the Curric- 
ulum and Special Activities, Instruction, and 
Special Services. The superintendents in the 
smaller schools are devoting more time to per- 
sonal supervision of the extracurricular-activ- 
ities program, while the superintendents in the 
larger schools are devoting more time to prob- 
lems involved in curriculum revision, and in the 
setting up of objectives, aims, and procedures. 
On the whole, however, judging from the num- 
ber and types of duties checked in the list, all 
the superintendents are devoting considerably 
more time to extracurricular activities than 
they are to the duties involved in curriculum 
revision. 


SEMIANNUAL INDEX 
A title page and index for Volume 84 
of the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 


embracing the issues of the JOURNAL 
from January to June, 1932, inclusive, 
has been prepared and will be sent upon 
request to any reader. 









In the checking list, to which reference has 
been made, the division pertaining to Jmstruc- 
tion is divided into two major divisions: teach- 
ing and testing, and supervision. The superin- 
tendents who taught 21 or more hours a week 
led the other three groups in the performance 
of instructional duties pertaining to teaching 
and classroom management and to the admin- 
istration of tests; those who did no teaching 
led the other three groups in the performance 
of those duties relating to the personal super- 
vision of the teaching staff. Supervisory plan- 
ning, however, is being subordinated to other 
administrative planning by practically all of 
the superintendents reporting. Most of the su- 
perintendents are devoting considerably more 
attention to the administration of tests than 
to the interpretation and application of the re- 
sults of the tests. Of the 116 duties listed un- 
der Special Services, the superintendents who 
teach 21 or more hours a week perform an av- 
erage of one half, whereas the administrators in 
the other three groups perform, on an average, 
one third. The high average of performance of 
the group doing the greatest amount of teach- 
ing is influenced, of course, by the fact that 
there are so few superintendents in that group 
reported in this study. 

From the data presented in Table II, it is 
safe to conclude that the size of the weekly 
teaching load is not the chief factor in de- 
termining the extent to which the duties in 
each of the 8 major divisions of administrative 
functions are performed by the Texas superin- 
tendents who coéperated in this study. 

On the basis of commonly accepted theory, 
Texas superintendents should devote more time 
to supervision and less time to classroom teach- 
ing; they should devote more time to curric- 
ulum problems and pupil accounting and less 
time to clerical duties; they should delegate 
more duties of minor importance to subordinate 
officers and devote more time to the larger edu- 
cational objectives of the school. 
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Economical Enrichment—An Example 


One ef the major problems now confronting 
educators is that of increasing the efficiency of 
the educational program while striving for eco- 
nomical administration. Therefore, any plan or 
device which will accomplish both of these ob- 
jectives is assured a warm welcome. 

The possibility of using educational talking 
pictures in the classroom at such a time is likely 
to be dismissed, without much thought, as an 
expensive luxury. However, an actual examina- 
tion of their cost reveals that they may be used 
with decided economy and that by their aid 
superior teaching effectiveness may be assured. 

Well-planned educational pictures need not 
be simply addenda to courses of study. They 
may be made an integral part, a vitalizing me- 
dium. The talking picture makes a distinctive 
contribution in presenting with unrivaled effec- 
tiveness certain familiar classroom materials. It 
makes a unique contribution in bringing to the 
classroom certain other materials which the 
limitations of time, space, or cost would other- 
wise deny the school. 

Obviously, in the well-prepared educational 
talking picture, there is nothing but the best, 
either in materials, devices, or teaching per- 
sonnel employed in the film. Every detail is 
carefully and capably planned; all extraneous 
elements are excluded. The quality of its per- 
formance, once attained in the accepted record- 
ing, is invariably the same. These features, and 
the unlimited flexibility of the medium, pro- 
vide for achieving maximum results with great- 
est economy of time. 

Granting, then, the superiority of the talk- 
ing picture over any other method for making 
certain unique contributions to the course of 
study, we have yet to deal with the question 
of economy in expense. Let us take a typical 
junior high school with an enrollment of 1,200 
pupils, as a basis for determining the cost of 
the talking picture as a part of the educational 
program in music. In a large majority of such 
schools general music is a subject in the sev- 
enth grade. In such a school, there will be cer- 
tainly more than 400 seventh-grade students, 
divided into groups of approximately 50 each. 
As a part of the general music courses the sym- 
phony orchestra and its instruments may be 
studied. Effective teaching of this subject must 
include adequate demonstrations of the instru- 
ments of the orchestra. Since these are studied 
usually by choirs or instrumental groups, dem- 
onstrations of each group are desirable. 


Shortcomings of Old Methods 


The prevalent method — that of using in- 
strumental charts, the phonograph, and the 
radio — falls short of providing adequate dem- 
onstration. The instruments depicted on the 
charts are inanimate; they produce no music. 
The musicians of the phonograph and radio 
never present themselves to the eyes of the 
pupils so that they may be seen at work. In 
addition, its inability to synchronize with class 
schedules seriously handicaps the radio method 
of demonstration. Furthermore, the radio gives 
a single performance and is gone. 

Let us say the brass choir is being studied. 
The teacher may essay a demonstration of 
these instruments by borrowing them and 
bringing them into the classroom. It is ex- 
tremely rare, however, that any one teacher is 
technically prepared to give adequate demon- 
strations of all brass instruments. Even grant- 
ing that this is true in some cases, there re- 
mains the impossibility of one demonstrator’s 
performing as an ensemble. 

When amateur brass players are called in, 
either from a senior high school or a junior 
high school, technical inefficiency again handi- 


James A. Brill, Research Associate 


caps the demonstration. Some demonstration 
plans involve voluntary concert-hall attendance 
on the part of the pupils in the general music 
class in junior high school. There is little evi- 
dence of the success of such plans, even where 
practicable. Only professional musicians, there- 
fore, brought into the classroom, can give ad- 
equate voice to the instruments of the brass 
choir for the benefit of entire classes. 

There are two ways by which this may be 
accomplished most effectively. One is by em- 
ploying musicians in person, and the other is 
through the talking picture. 

If the use of professional musicians is con- 
sidered, the cost is easy to estimate. It would 
be not less than ten dollars per man. The num- 
ber of men required would be at least equal to 
the average number of brass players found in the 
symphony orchestra — three trumpeters, three 
French-horn players, three trombonists, a tuba 
player, and a conductor — eleven in all, at a 
cost of $110. Assuming that they could also 
reach three other schools in the course of the 
day, this cost might be divided by four, mak- 
ing the cost per demonstration per school, 
$27.50. In order to give a satisfactory demon- 
stration, some paid rehearsals would be neces- 
sary. At an extra cost of at least $2.50 per 
man, this would add $27.50 to the expense, 
making the total bill $137.50 for four schools, 
or $34.25 per school. 

The cost, it is well to be remembered, is for 
a single demonstration to a single class in each 
of the schools. Since there would be eight sev- 
enth-grade groups, the cost per school would 
be $276. Furthermore, at least two demonstra- 
tions of each choir are the minimum for ade- 
quate presentation of the subject. The cost, 
therefore, must now be multiplied by two, 
bringing it up to $552 per school. For the four 
schools, to reach 1,600 students, the bill would 
be more than $2,200. There are few, at the 
present time, who would recommend such an 
expense, a per-pupil cost of about $1.38 for 
the demonstration of a single choir. 

The Better Way 

It is, of course, possible to lower this cost by 
combining classes in auditorium demonstra- 
tions. But the fatal effect of such procedure on 
class schedules is obvious, if it is set up con- 
sistently in several departments. 

There is, however, another way by which 
these demonstrations may be given—a way 
that is practical, economical, and effective. Let 
us consider that each of the four schools men- 
tioned in the foregoing, has one 16-mm. port- 
able talking-picture projector. Arriving at the 
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STATE VERSUS LOCAL OBLIGATION 

There is a larger conception of responsibil- 
ity, shown by the reforms and innovations in 
educational organization and administration 
toward the acceptance of the principle that 
public education is distinctly a state function. 

The states have, in direct violation of the 
principle just mentioned, placed an increased 
proportion of the burden of school support 
upon their corporate units, with the result that 
education in nearly every state that continues 
so to do is marked by gross inequalities and 
flagrant injustices. 

The greater number of states have failed, 
first, to provide adequate state support, and, 
second, to apportion such funds as were pro- 
vided by methods which, apparently affording 
relief, in actuality have increased and perpetu- 
ated local inequalities. — Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent, Virginia. 
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cost of demonstrating the brass choir in this 
case is a somewhat more complicated process, 
but an equal degree of accuracy is possible. All 
of the figures quoted in the various cost ele- 
ments below are liberal allowances. The cost of 
the best equipment and installation auxiliaries 
should not exceed $600, for a lifetime of not 
less than ten years. Thus, for each school, the 
annual amount of initial equipment costs writ- 
ten off on a straight-line depreciation basis 
would be $60. 

Expert service charges at a maximum of $35 
per year and replacement at $25, make a total 
of $120 per year per school for equipment 
costs. Granting that the equipment is used by 
the school for 500 one-reel projections during 
the year, the equipment cost per projection is 
24 cents. 

The cost of the brass choir demonstration 
reel, including two records, is $35 for a mini- 
mum lifetime of 50 showings or 70 cents per 
showing. The estimate of costs listed above in- 
clines sufficiently to the liberal to take care of 
small incidental expenses, such as minor me- 
chanical repairs. storage and care of the films 
and disks. Accordingly, adding the film and 
disk cost of the reel to the equipment, cost per 
reel shown, the total cost for each demonstra- 
tion of the brass choir through the medium of 
the talking picture would be 94 cents per 
school. Inasmuch as two showings of this par- 
ticular subject are necessary, the total cost of 
the brass choir talking-picture demonstration 
would be $1.88 for each school for each gen- 
eral music class. Here the per-pupil cost (based 
as above on an average class enrollment of one- 
eighth of 400 seventh-grade pupils—50), would 
be 334 cents, as compared to $1.38 by the 
other method, or one thirty-fifth the costs. In 
platoon schools, the costs would be only a 
fraction of those listed above because of the 
opportunity for demonstrations before larger 
groups. 

Thus, in considering the two adequate ways 
of demonstrating the instruments of the or- 
chestra, one method has been shown to be im- 
practical, both from the standpoint of cost and 
(in a great many cases) from the lack of mu- 
sicians. The other method, that of the talking 
picture, reveals itself to be well within the lim- 
its of feasibility from the standpoint of ex- 
pense, efficiency, and availability to the for- 
ward-looking school. 

Talking Pictures a Real Economy 

By no other method than that of the talking 
picture, therefore, is it practically possible to 
assemble in a classroom the best of the world’s 
musicians playing upon representative instru- 
ments when and as they are needed. Particular- 
ly is this apparent when the question of dem- 
onstrating the entire orchestra is considered. 
In this and in the other pictures suggested, the 
talking picture affords the only opportunity for 
each pupil of a class, no matter how large, to 
be placed in an ideal position for intimate ex- 
amination of the construction, size, shape, tone 
quality, and method of playing of each of the 
orchestral instruments. By no other method can 
he be guaranteed as authentic and as well-pre- 
pared a study of the orchestra. 

On a like basis these same unique contribu- 
tions can be given through the medium of the 
talking picture to each of the other ten de- 
partments at a similarly slight cost. When con- 
sideration is given to the potential contribution 
of the talking picture to a full, rich, and vital 
curriculum, the total outlay should be consid- 
ered well within reach of junior high schools 
whose goal is highest teaching efficiency with 
economy of expense. 
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School-Board Heads Who are Making History in American Education 


JOSEPH C. WHITEFIELD 
President, Board of Education, 
Quincy, Illinois 

During the nine years in which Mr. White- 
field has been president, the board of education 
has built two new schools and large additions 
to three schools without issuing bonds. It is 
now building a new senior high school, the con- 
tract price of which is $1,200,000. Under his 
supervision, as president, the finances of the 
school board are in excellent condition. The 





JOSEPH C. WHITEFIELD 
President, Board of Education, 
Quincy, Illinois 


board at present has enough money to pay the 
teachers in full for the entire year. The new 
senior high school is completed to the second 
story and no bonds as yet have been issued. 

In Illinois, school-board presidents are elect- 
ed annually. Mr. Whitefield is now completing 
his ninth term as president of the board, and 
as candidate for reélection has no opposition. 
His high standards of morality, scholastic 
training, and wide business experience, make 
him a valuable president of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Whitefield attended the Lima High 
School, Lima, Illinois; Carthage College, Carth- 
age, Illinois; and the Western Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, Macomb, Illinois. 

For three years he was principal of the high 
school, Lima, Illinois; two years principal of 
the high school, Ursa, Illinois; and for a short 
time was principal of the Jefferson School in 
the city of Quincy. In 1918 he became cashier 
of the State Bank of Plymouth, Illinois. After 
holding this position one year he resigned to 
accept a position as cashier of the Broadway 
Bank of Quincy, one of the most substantial 
banking institutions in western Illinois, which 
position he now holds. 


RUTH BANNING LEWIS 
President, Board of Education, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 
Mrs. Lewis became a member of the board 
of education of Colorado Springs in February, 
1923, and has served as president of the board 
since May, 1925. She brings a rich background 
of experience and training to her board-of-edu- 
cation service. She was graduated at Wellesley 
College and later was a member of the faculty 

of Colorado College. 

Mrs. Lewis is peculiarly well equipped to 
deal with the business phases of school admin- 
istration. In 1916 she became the owner and 
active manager of three ice manufacturing and 
delivering plants. At that time also she owned 
and managed the Banning Ranch. After her 
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The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provided a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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marriage in 1921, Mrs. Lewis entered into part- 
nership with her husband in the land and live- 
stock business, and together they own and 
manage the Banning-Lewis Ranches, raising 
registered Hereford cattle which have been 
winners at national livestock shows throughout 
the country. 
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RUTH BANNING LEWIS 


President, Board of Education, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Throughout her years of service on the 
board, Mrs. Lewis has manifested a deep ap- 
preciation of educational values as well as 
sound business principles and practices. During 
her years in office the economic security of 
teachers has been assured through the main- 
tenance of an adequate salary schedule. The 
physical plant has been extended through the 
construction of three modern junior high 
schools and an extensive addition to the senior 
high school. Although the economies for the 
five-year period have amounted to nearly half 
a million dollars, the educational offering of 
the schools has been extended rather than cur- 
tailed and the salaries of all employees of the 
district have been maintained. 


W. E. OGLE 
President, Board of Education, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Mr. Ogle has served as a member of the 
Waterloo board for the past six years, being 
reélected each time without opposition. Prior 
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to his election to the board of education, Mr. 
Ogle served with distinction as a member of 
the city council. His active interest in commu- 
nity welfare is further evidenced by his work 
as a director in the chamber of commerce, 
managing director and trustee of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, membership in the Rotary 
Club, and various other organizations. 

Mr. Ogle’s influence looms large in the busi- 
ness life of the community. He is secretary- 
treasurer of the Herric Refrigerator Cold Stor- 





W. E. OGLE 


President, Board of. Education, 
Waterloo, Iowa 


age Company, director and treasurer of the 
Peoples’ Building and Loan Association, direc- 
tor and vice-president of the Morris Plan Bank, 
and director of the Waterloo Savings Bank. 

The local board of education, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Ogle is definitely committed to a 
constructive educational program, emphasizing 
the necessity for superior teachers, well paid, 
and adequate school facilities in the way of 
buildings, equipment, and supplies. 

A new $200,000 elementary school building, 
embodying the most modern educational fea- 
tures, was occupied for the first time in Sep- 
tember, 1932, thus completing the thorough 
modernization of the school plant. 


R. D. NORWOOD 
President, City Board of Education, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
In 1912, Lexington scrapped its twelve-mem- 
ber board of education elected from as many 
wards and substituted a fiscally independent, 
nonpartisan board of five members elected at 
large. Mr. Norwood was one of the five mem- 
bers who took office January 1, 1913; he be- 
came president in 1915 and is now serving his 
twentieth year as board member, his eighteenth 
as president. It is a tribute to his liberal and 
progressive outlook that in 1931 he was chosen 
president of the City Manager Charter League 
which successfully introduced city manager 

government in Lexington in January, 1932. 
Tracing his maternal ancestry to one of the 
pioneer families which settled in Lexington in 
1795 and his paternal lineage to the distin- 
guished Choates who settled in Massachusetts 
in 1640, Mr. Norwood combines in his educa- 
tional philosophy the pioneering virtues of 
courage and willingness to follow new paths 
with the equally valuable New England ideal 
of thrifty business management. Thus during 
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his presidency Lexington has added several 
school buildings and maintained progressive 
schools but always with the lowest comparable 
school-tax rate in Kentucky and without ap- 
proaching halfway the three-per-cent-school- 





R. D. NORWOOD 
President, Board of Education, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


bond limit. The board of education without any 
change in salary schedules finished its last fiscal 
year with a cash balance of several thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. Norwood heads several civic and social 
movements, which attest the esteem of his fel- 
low citizens. He is broadly cultured, unselfish, 
humane, and sincere. 


JOHN ARTHUR KAUTZ 
President, Board of Education, 
Kokomo, Indiana 

It is not often that a newspaper editor de- 
votes his time and talents to board-of-educa- 
tion service. Mr. Kautz is a rare exception. As 
publisher and owner of the Kokomo Daily 





JOHN ARTHUR KAUTZ 
President, Board of Education, 
Kokomo, Indiana 

Tribune he has for many years defended the 
rights of his community and proved himself a 
resourceful champion of their higher aspira- 
tions. 

For 45 years — that being the period of his 
ownership of the Tribune — Mr. Kautz has 
used the columns of his newspaper in behalf 
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of every deserving cause that has arisen in the 
community, whether in the field of business, 
education, public administration, humanitarian- 
ism, religion, or morals. 

He is now completing his twenty-third year 
as a member of the board of school trustees of 
Kokomo, a position in which he has served con- 
siderably longer than any other individual ever 
a member of the body. During his administra- 
tion, seven grade buildings and one senior-high- 
school building were erected. His interest in 
public education has not abated in the least 
during his long term of office, and the progress 
of the schools is in a large measure due to his 
interest in all school problems. He presented to 
the city the ground for the Kokomo high- 
school athletic field. 

Mr. Kautz was born in Wabash county, In- 
diana, September 26, 1860. He was educated 
in the Northern Indiana Normal School, at 
Valparaiso, and in Butler College, Indianapolis. 


PHILIP K. YONGE 
President, Board of Education, 
Pensacola, Florida 

Mr. Yonge has been identified with the cause 
of popular education since 1877, which marked 
the beginning of public education in Florida. He 
was a member of the board of education of 
Escambia county for ten years. Since 1921 he 





PHILIP K. YONGE 
President, Board of Education, 
Pensacola, Florida 


has been chairman of the board of trustees of 
Pensacola, rendering conscientious and efficient 
service. He also served as a member of the 
Florida State Board of Control and served as 
Chairman for seventeen years. 

Mr. Yonge comes to public labors with a 
splendid educational equipment. Both the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and the University of Florida 
conferred honorary degrees upon him. 

He was born at Mariana, Florida, May 27, 
1850. He is a lumber manufacturer and ex- 
porter. 


H. RAYMOND CARTER 
Chairman, School Board, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts 

Mr. Carter, as member for sixteen years and 
chairman for five years, has fostered educa- 
tional policies as were for the best interests of 
Chelsea boys and girls. He favored the opening 
of subprimary classes, organization of classes 
for mentally retarded children, and the teach- 
ing of crippled children in their respective 
homes, by a visiting, trained teacher. 

During the present economic crisis, Mr. Car- 
ter has favored economy, but not to the detri- 
ment of the school children. He has taken a 
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decided stand against curtailment of necessary 
education; also, he has opposed a permanent 
reduction in teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Carter was born in Chelsea in 1883. He 
has been president of the Chelsea Boys’ Club 





H. RAYMOND CARTER 
Chairman, School Board, 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 


for many years, is now president of the Chelsea 
Y.M.C.A. board of directors, and a member of 
several other civic organizations. He is manager 
of the Bigelow and Dowse Company, of Bos- 
ton, where he has been since 1914. 


JOHN W. WOODS 
President, Board of Education, 
Ashland, Kentucky 

Mr. Woods thinks “the biggest responsibility 
of a school board is to select the best-trained 
man as superintendent, pay him adequately, 
and also codperate with him in the employ- 
ment of personnel, and the management of the 
system generally.” 





JOHN W. WOODS 
President, Board of Education, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Since his first election to membership on the 
board, November, 1923, Ashland has more than 
doubled its population, which necessitated a 
building program. He favored a survey in 1925, 
conducted by Strayer and Engelhardt, for the 
purpose of studying building conditions and 
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Practical Economies in Education 


The unrest of the business world and 
evidences of financial depression are being felt 
keenly in every phase of public education. At 
present it is evident that less money will be 
available for public schools to carry increased 
loads next year. In most cases taxes are delin- 
quent or slow in payment. Valuations have 
shrunk. Radical decreases have already been 
made in school budgets. Many school officials 
are in the last trenches fighting to retain 
reasonable salary schedules which even at best 
comparisons are 30 per cent below those of all 
gainfully employed persons. This struggle is not 
only an effort to retain what education has 
gained, but far more important, it is an ulti- 
mate fight against less able service and loss of 
efficiency. 

It is certainly unfortunate that our economic 
laws and our lack of foresight or inability to 
create reserves engenders a situation of 
retrenchment when the need is greatest and 
when costs of buildings, supplies, and materials 
are lowest. Few citizens seem to realize that 
commercial enterprises have retrenched because 
of loss in the volume of business. Nor is it 
common knowledge that the schools’ volume 
has increased during a depression which curtails 
income. Modern critics of teaching load and 
class size infer that the practices of today are 
an outgrowth of the war and the days of un- 
precedented prosperity. I found some amazing 
information for these critics in a recent book 
with reference to the education of children dur- 
ing the childhood of Christ. Josephus, the 
Hebrew historian, is quoted as follows: “We 
interest ourselves more about the education of 
our children than about anything else and hold 
the observance of the law and rules of piety 
they inculcate as the weightiest business of our 
whole lives.” Quoting Rabba the author says, 
“A schoolmaster may receive to the number of 
twenty-five scholars. If there be fifty there must 
be two schoolmasters; if there be forty there 
must be an assistant who is paid half by the 
people and half by the schoolmaster.” Now, 
after two thousand years, few, if any, cities 
have a teacher-pupil ratio as low as this. 


Present Demands on Education 


Logically enough the thoughts of the tax- 
payers turn to the schools’ large item of expen- 
diture for relief. The people do not want high 
taxes, yet they expect the schools to give them 
the conveniences that make taxes high. Above 
everything, they want the schools to take their 
children at younger and younger ages. Labor 
groups advocate keeping children in school 
longer and out of the ranks of industry. The 
manufacturer wants pupils trained in expensive 
trade schools, experienced on the latest and 
most expensive machines, and instructed by 
master teachers and craftsmen. The employer 
in general asks for more efficiently and highly 
trained graduates to make contributions to the 
nation’s economic productivity. Naturally 
enough the college asks for increasingly better- 
trained students each year. If our economic 
structure must demand a lengthened period of 
education for young people in order to hold 
them longer out of the ranks of industry, would: 
it not be a more constructive measure to divert 
as soon as possible the funds now so necessary 
in supporting those forced out of industry to a 
more liberal support of education? 

As the nation has grown and industries have 
expanded, school systems have also expanded 
to meet the increased demands. This has been 
due to (a) the natural increase in the school 
population; (5) the extension of the required 
years of instruction resulting from making 
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attendance compulsory and permitting children 
to enter school earlier and remain later; (c) 
constantly expanding ideals of what constitutes 
an indispensable educational opportunity for 
the subnormal, the underprivileged, the handi- 
capped, as well as the normal and bright child; 
(d) the erection of more and better school 
plants with more extensive equipment and 
facilities to meet the needs of the increased 
services demanded by the public; (e) the costs 
of salaries, supplies, material, equipment due 
to a curriculum changed to meet new social 
and industrial conditions; (f) increased expen- 
ditures due to purchasing and supplying books, 
instructional materials, library service, recrea- 
tional service, nurse and medical services, 
Americanization programs, etc., formerly 
neglected or borne by the parents and not in- 
cluded in the school taxes; (g) an increase in 
the kind and quality of school service. Any 
citizen who goes back a generation to compare 
the old education with the program and results 
of today cannot help being impressed by the 
great strides which have been made in response 
to the added obligations of modern education. 
And yet this citizen should remember when 
considering all this expansion of the public- 
school service that our present program is 
the people’s own, worked out in response to 


their demands, for the better training of their 
children. 


Some Economy Demands 


One of the most ridiculous appeals for econ- 
omy is put forth by those who advocate a return 
to the “Three R’s.” The answer to this critic- 
ism is found in an analysis of school organ- 
ization. For example, we will use an organiza- 
tion partly platoonized and partly on the com- 
munity-room plan. In elementary schools the 
average teacher-pupil ratio is 1 to 38. Anyone 
conversant with educational practices will agree 
that this is a fair load to all concerned. Teach- 
ing cost is the biggest single item. But if we 
adopted a Three R program and the length of 
the school day remained the same, we would 
still have one teacher to every 38 pupils with 
rooms and buildings operating to capacity. 
Pupils cannot be accommodated beyond the 
seating capacity of rooms. Therefore, when 
teaching loads are properly balanced, we are 
then concerned only with what goes on in the 
classroom. It would require just as much build- 
ing space and just as many teachers to carry a 
traditional Three R program in these rooms as 
it does for the most modern program. 

Now let us consider the platoonized school 
where teachers of special subjects, libraries, etc., 
sometimes called the “frills,” are taught. The 
average class size in physical education (one 
of the so-called “frill” subjects) is approxi- 
mately 120, the equivalent of three homeroom 
groups. The gymnasium teacher has a class each 
period or 720 pupils daily while at the same 
time the teacher of basic subjects has a class 
of 40 pupils each period or 240 during the six- 
hour day. In a platoonized school properly 
balanced every room is filled to seating capac- 
ity, all special-subject rooms, such as gymna- 
siums and auditoriums, accommodate from at 
least 38 to 120 pupils. By this plan eight teach- 
ers can do the work of at least ten under the 
so-called Three R traditional plan plus a sav- 
ing in building costs. Advocates of a return to 
the Three R’s as a measure of school economy 
know little of modern school organization and 
have arrived at their conclusions without knowl- 
edge of the facts and a fair consideration of 
the results. 
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As a last resort, depression children might be 
denied the heritage of prosperity children by 
a return to the Three R’s if children are per- 
mitted to attend school one half of each school 
day. This would curtail the program accord- 
ingly and require each teacher to teach one 
group of children in the morning and another 
in the afternoon. This plan would eliminate half 
the teachers, transfer children from the schools 
to the streets and create social problems of an 
inestimable cost to society. In this age where 
children have a heritage of machines which 
unintelligently used may mean their destruc- 
tion, where world competition demands creative 
ability, radical curtailment of the modern suc- 
cessful educational program built to meet 
present needs and the elimination of a per- 
sonnel trained to carry it out is not economy 
but delayed national destruction. The only 
salvation of a democratic society such as ours 
is based on the assumption that children going 
to school during a depression should have the 
same opportunities for education and advance- 
ment as those attending during a period of 
prosperity. 

The Schools Are Big Business 

Recently Thomas H. Briggs in his “Jeremiah 
Was Right” address sounded a keynote when 
he said “One handicap under which we labor 
is the assumption that education is not big 
business. The ancient conception that school- 
ing could be carried on anywhere by anybody 
— by ladies in waiting, by men whose interests 
and ambitions were in other fields, by cripples 
and by incompetents—has long since been 
changed in practice; but the old notion that 
it is based on sentimentality still persists, and 
with it the attitude of benevolence in appro- 
priations. We need not only to face the fact 
that education is a civic investment but to 
advertise it. The public should habitually asso- 
ciate the appropriations for education not with 
the penny benevolently contributed in Sunday 
school, but with the dollar laid out in shrewd 
investment.” The school is big business and 
should be conducted as big business. We should 
use all the accounting devices of modern in- 
dustry to check expenditures. “Take stock” 
often, and justify our returns, however in- 
tangible. 

Just how can we give our communities greater 
values, increased training, better school facil- 
ities, and better products for less money? How 
are we going to meet increased demands with 
today’s expenditures? Every successful industry 
is pointing the way toward greater efficiency, 
increased service and better products by means 
of more scientific reorganization and super- 
vision. Economy is primarily the elimination of 
waste. Economy is the essence of good manage- 
ment. It is placing the dollar where it will bring 
the safest and best returns. An appreciation of 
its importance in our educational scheme by 
school officials, citizens, and taxpayers compels 
certain phases of education to assume new 
emphasis and a new importance. 

Economy discussions are likely to be so in- 
definite that I have been requested to confine 
this one to actual practices. The names of the 
cities can be furnished if any care to investigate 
references. Some experiences are personal, 
others were located while acting as chairman 
of the Michigan Economies Committee Re- 
search Findings recently published by the 
Michigan Education Association. 


An Example from Industry 
When I took ‘over my present position it 
was one of organization in combining two city 
systems. In the initial stages, I visited some 
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business acquaintances who manage some of 
the largest automobile units in the world. I 
learned how such an organization constantly 
improves its product and sells it for less money. 
I saw men with sledges smash perfectly good 
machines, so they could not be turned back 
into the industry. Here I thought is something 
we should, but seldom can, do with old school 
equipment. I saw machines junked which were 
new last year. I saw a small plant turned into 
the largest producer in the world almost entirely 
by revolutionary changes in management and 
organization. This same plant as a low-cost 
producer, works day and night shifts during this 
period of depression. Now what do they do that 
the taxpayers do not want us to do? 

1. Their maintenance program is the last 
word in efficiency. 

2. Deterioration and obsolescence is blocked 
wherever possible. . 

3. Money is not a factor in purchasing brains 
and efficient management. Men have been 
changed rapidly in order to secure the most effi- 
cient that money can buy. 

4. Inferior workers are being eliminated. 

5. Every conceivable test has been applied 
to improve the finished product. 

6. Research departments have been enlarged 
and expanded. 

7. Expert advice is continually sought. 

8. Every process is controlled by a time-and- 
cost schedule. 

The most remarkable achievement in this in- 
dustry is the synchronization of costs and effi- 
ciency. Is there any reason why a school budget 
cannot be arranged to control a school organ- 
ization in the same way the price of a car 
controls each process in its manufacture. The 
secret is largely in cost control. So we tried to 
make our budget plans accordingly. The budget 
was designed to control costs but not to kill 
initiative on the part of any teacher. It must 
control expenditures but not dictate the cur- 
riculum. The first thing we did was to set up 
a budgetary calendar. The first item called for 
a meeting of principals, supervisors, and the 
curriculum committees of teachers. The edu- 
cational program for the next year was deter- 
mined. What we term a “dummy” budget was 
prepared for each principal. This “dummy” 
budget, or guide, controls every procedure. 
Supplies are stored in the supply department in 
the same order as they.appear in the “dummy.” 
Principals make requisitions in the same order 
items appear so that one trip through the 
supply room brings the supply clerk to the 
loading platform. 

In preparing final duplicate budgets the order 
of the “dummy” budget must be followed by 
each school. In this way the assembling of the 
final city budget in the business department is 
simplified. For instance, page No. 1, in all 
budgets corresponds as to items. Each teacher 
makes out her own estimate of needs for the 
ensuing year on the basis of the predetermined 
program. Each teacher is also supplied with a 
list of priced supplies and quotas common to 
all rooms of the city. Janitors, engineers, and 
other employees follow the same procedure. All 
lists carry a per capita for each item, the cost, 
and the convenient quantity in which furnished. 
Other blanks are likewise furnished for special 
supplies and special departments. 

When estimates exceed the quota or unusual 
supplies are requested, an explanation of the 
teacher’s plans is requested. In this way the 
budget does not kill initiative on the part of 
the teacher. Teachers’ individual request sheets 
are combined into a complete building budget 
by the principal. Two copies of each principal’s 
budget are forwarded to the business office, one 
to be torn down and distributed for tabulation 
purposes, the other for the files. The city budget 
is then arrived at by combining the building 
budgets and in its final form is in the same 
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order as the “dummy” budget. All requisitions 
are checked against the budget which controls 
al) expenditures. 

Some Economies Achieved 

For four years we have been working on this 
plan and now are as well controlled as any 
industry. A saving of $100,000 has been made 
on current expenditures when reconciled with 
enrollment increases. Practically all of our 
materials have been standardized and all of our 
purchases made on the basis of government 
specifications or if this is not possible on stand- 
ard manufacturers’ specifications. A file of 
bidding specifications has been gradually 
collected for the purchasing department. Three 
bids are required for all purchases. From time 
to time specifications are changed because of 
experiences. Only those who have attempted 
to collect and keep such files up to date can 
realize the task and appreciate the results which 
more than compensate for the trouble. Many 
supplies have been entirely eliminated, as well 
as hundreds of duplications and an enormous 
number of printed blanks. During this time the 
per capita cost has dropped $7.51 per pupil 
although salary costs have risen. 

In addition to the attention given to budget 
control, we are continually asking such ques- 
tions as: Are our departments efficiently co- 
Ordinated? Are materials of every type rea- 
sonably standardized? Are our school plants 
planned well, built economically, and utilized to 
justify expenditures of public money? Are we 
using data from bureaus of engineering and 
educational research? Are we surveying our 
organization to determine how it is meeting 
the objectives of modern educational efficiency ? 
Are we periodically “taking stock” and utilizing 
the experience of others to keep our schools on 
a high plane of efficiency? Every person identi- 
fied with school management is monthly faced 
by cost sheets and charged with the responsi- 
bility of determining just how many cents the 
community is receiving from the school dollar. 


The True Basis of Economizing 

Now let us consider expenditures in propor- 
tion to the true value each has toward the edu- 
cation of children. The values of the principal 
phases of school expenditures to the educa- 
tional objectives are so varied that they should 
be distributed by subheads before we can 
discuss their possibilities, as a basis of economy. 
The school official’s job is to evaluate the whole 
program, discarding or decreasing some and 
carefully selecting those which must be carried 
forward at all events. To better make this 
evaluation we will select the eight commonly 
accepted activity divisions of total current ex- 
pense for your consideration with the per- 


centage each is usually allotted in the school 
budget. 


Budget 
1931-32 
Per Cent 
Educational control (including business 
ee OE Cae db 64 inks scueeed< 3 
esr acvevedndnees 2 
Instructional service.................. 75 
ia es ce tw eadae ee 12 
Maintenance of plant................. 5 
I IO a vcncevcsesdesedess 1 
ee 1 
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In general, school budgets conform tlosely to 
this distribution. These percentages were taken 
from cities listed in the N.E.A. Educational 
Research Service. From these percentages it is 
readily seen that instruction constitutes the 
largest item, 75 per cent, of the budget. The 
biggest single item in this division is teachers’ 
salaries. Big industries have not turned to 
lower-salaried people to increase the efficiency 
of their plants. The opposite has been the case. 
A large corporation manager told me that he 
rather welcomed this opportunity to clean out 
the “deadwood” left from the rush days and 
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employ fewer and more competent people at 
better wages. The salaries paid teachers is the 
greatest single force in maintaining school effi- 
ciency. Better-trained teachers, strong personal- 
ities, leaders in school and community life can- 
not be secured without financial attraction. Low 
salaries kill initiative or attract teachers who 
teach on a low plane. In all professional service, 
we get what we pay for. So it is with teaching. 
Economy should not affect teachers alone. If 
curtailment must come, the salaries should be 
kept high enough to attract the capable of the 
profession and preserve the morale necessary 
for efficient work. 

A long-sighted community which desires 
teachers to give their all to the pupils must 
not destroy a teacher’s incentive or peace of 
mind by reducing salaries (which at their best 
were 30 per cent below the average of all those 
gainfully employed) to a point not high enough 
to attract the most talented. In order to main- 
tain their salary schedules many superinten- 
dents are decreasing the number of teachers and 
increasing the number of pupils per class. They 
turn to scientific investigations, many of which 
give rather definite evidence that as effective 
teaching can be done in large classes as in 
small — provided, of course, that the classes 
are not too large. Through codperation with the 
School of Education, University of Michigan, 
Saginaw this year reorganized two high schools 
at a saving in teaching costs of $66,000. An- 
other Michigan city reorganized its junior-senior 
high school at a saving of $53,000. Most super- 
intendents cannot be reconciled to the fact that 
the better-trained, more experienced high- 
school teachers, can teach classes as large as 
the standard class in grade schools. Present- 
day requirements in the elementary grades 
demand fully as much planning and work out- 
side the classroom as is required of high-school 
teachers. 

Failure to pay teachers a wage consistent with 
the requirements of the profession strikes at the 
very heart of the school organization and lowers 
its efficiency more than any other factor. It is 
very evident that we must not look so much to 
the reduction of salaries as to giving rigid atten- 
tion to the kind and amount of service rendered 
by teachers. True economy is getting the best 
and most efficient educational service from the 
taxpayer’s dollar. 


Saving Through Plant Economies 

Operation of plant is the next largest item 
of school expenditure, constituting 12 per cent 
of current expense. Operation includes such 
items as engineering, janitorial service, fuel, 
light, gas, telephone, and water. Inefficient jani- 
tors and engineers are an expensive luxury 
regardless of salary. In addition to the count- 
less opportunities for waste there are the possi- 
bilities of damage to the plant which will affect 
capital outlay. Many schools still employ 
janitors and engineers on the friendship and 
partisan basis, without regard for training and 
efficiency. Many times such positions are retir- 
ing berths for those “worn out” in the indus- 
tries. Here again relief is not found in reducing 
the salary paid to the individual but rather 
through improvement in the type of service 
rendered. City “X” applied uniform methods 
of determining the cost of heating and cleaning. 
This resulted in a decrease of 15 employees and 
an average increase of $18 a month to the 
remaining 200 employees. Although an addi- 
tional expense of $38,000 was absorbed by this 
department because of new buildings, the total 
net cost was several thousand dollars below the 
previous year. 

In City “G,” because of a radical decrease in 
assessed valuation, it became necessary to 
curtail expenses. Among other outlays, the cost 
of janitorial services was examined critically. 
After a study of the salary schedules of neigh- 
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Most parents give a sigh of relief when the 
school child reaches the junior- or senior-high- 
school age — call it adolescence if you prefer. 
There are even those who consider that the 
health program has been completed — the 
glasses have all been put on that possibly can 
be put on, remediable defects have been im- 
proved so far as possible. In fact, graduation 
from the lower grades is essentially a gradua- 
tion to a state of mind which more or less 
assumes that health has become a personal 
care. Under such beliefs, the paternalism of 
school and health authorities is no longer 
needed. 

Some schoolmen seem to possess the idea 
that there is not the same need of careful pres- 
ervation of those features in school architecture 
which mark the newer and “healthier” elemen- 
tary schools. Perhaps some schoolmen like my- 
self, did not have time to give the matter much 
thought, until it was forcibly and unpleasantly 
brought to our attention. 

I have been in the unusual position of a 
school medical director, plus an examiner of 
adolescent children for working certificates, and 
it was largely in this latter capacity that my 
interest was aroused in the problem. As the 
physician in medical charge of athletics in the 
high school, I was required to examine certain 
pupils for fitness in football, etc. 

It is startling to examine a youth, expecting 
to find normal vision, and to discover that a 
marked defect exists in both eyes. Possibly the 
examinee has had a few headaches, perhaps he 
has noticed that the vision hadn’t just seemed 
right. But it is customary, unless such matters 
are brought most emphatically and scientifi- 
cally to one’s attention, not to take time or 
care about vision in making the general exam- 
ination that seems indicated. And the effect is 
all the more evil in its results, because the 
child has learned to depend on the school sys- 
tem for such service. This, by the way, is the 
important valid objection to a too ambitious 
school-health program. 


Eye Defects Are Frequent 


I do not claim that such happenings are the 
rule. Fortunately they are the exception, and 
vet out of the four or five thousand children 
of high-school age who were examined by me in 
a single year, this occurred too frequently to 
pass unnoticed. Nor is it a matter to report to 
the family physician. It is a problem for the edu- 
cator and the school-board member, and it must 
be met, if only to the extent of knowing the 
alibi. Otherwise inquiring parents may not be 
satisfied with the apparent lack of understand- 
ing of the problem and of its existence. 

Here I am not speaking of the almost in- 
corrigible pupil who, for personal or family 
reasons, refuses to remedy by glasses eye de- 
fects known to exist for some years, and who 
has not responded to frequent notices and home 
visits. Such a case learns its lesson when a work 
card is temporarily held up after he has found 
himself a job. 

The group of cases under discussion consists 
of children who, at the last examination, some 
time during their last year in the grades, had 
normal eyesight. Several months or years later, 
when the next test is given, their eyesight 
shows marked defects. The reason I say months 
or years is that it is not uncommon for health 
work to cease when the pupil enters high school. 

Discussing the matter with such children one 
may, or may not, find that some difficulty has 
been suspected. A further questioning will often 
reveal what seem to be fairly logical reasons 
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for the remarkable change. Considering the 
reasons ourselves we find they are many. 


Our Teaching Defective 

First, I believe that our teaching of eyesight 
conservation in schools is not too successful. 
This is not illogical, since teachers have not 
been given very much training in such matters. 
In a community where the writer was in charge 
of health matters, it was a common matter for 
the inspector of school buildings, or myself, to 
be asked by some teacher to discuss the matter 
with them. It isn’t that teachers aren’t inter- 
ested. It is simply that they have so much to 
learn in these “specialized” days that they 
scarcely can learn all the essentials. 

In health teaching, in my opinion, we ac- 
tually do the best work in the lower grades. In 
the higher grades, it is more difficult to make 
the matter interesting, our permissible devices 
being perhaps less. The older child, like adults 
in good health, fails to place much importance 
on preventive measures. Furthermore, our basic 
ideas are brought out in the lower grades. 
While as a third grader, we may have known 
that it was best to read in good light coming 
from the left, our memory has lost the prin- 
ciple in the mass of other matters which have 
come later. Thus, when we sit down at home to 
read of an evening we do not give the matter 
a thought. 

So far as health work is concerned the crite- 
rion of successful teaching is practical use. We 
may not need or desire warm congratulations, 
if our pupils do homework in the darkest cor- 
ner of the room, with any sort of lighting at 
all. They won’t blame us probably, because we 
tried to teach our lesson and evidently failed. 
So when I inquired of this or that boy or girl, 
if they were careful about what light they read 
by at home, I was usually informed that they 
had not been although they admitted that they 
knew better. Call it indifference or adolescence, 
one thing is sure — the lesson has not struck 
home. 


Heavier Homework Also Responsible 

Another reason seems to be that homework 
begins about the time boys and girls enter high 
school. This means intensive use of the eyes 
for a certain period, which increases in length 
as the terms go on. It also means an added 
strain upon an adolescent system when it is go- 
ing through a series of changes that place con- 
siderable strain upon the body. 

How are we to meet this situation? Abolish- 
ment of homework seems to be the first natural 
remedy, but it is the wrong one. Education is 
acquired only by effort, and it is necessary that 
the child pay the price. Again, the suggestion 
is offered that the customary, or approved, 
methods of eyesight conservation be used. In 
other words, the school must emphasize to the 
child that, while home study is necessary, it 
should be done under proper lighting conditions. 

Proper lighting conditions not only protect 
the eyesight but facilitate the preparation of 
lessons, and this point should not be neglected 
in explaining the matter to pupils. Abuse of the 
eyes is common for all ages. The stronger eyes 
stand it best. Sitting up half the night to com- 
plete an interesting novel is just as conducive 
to defects as long hours of study. “Plugging” 
long hours for examinations as is done by stu- 
dents in higher institutions of learning is all 
paid for. If the child can be taught that rea- 
sonable use of the eyes is. desirable, that this 
reasonable use should be limited to optimum 
conditions, and if in addition, this knowledge 
is actually used, then we have accomplished a 
great deal. 
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Bad Buildings Harm Children 

The school, however, cannot escape criticism 
from another point of view. In older buildings 
particularly, it is a wonder that more eye diffi- 
culties do not occur. This seems more true of 
high school than of the grades. Study halls are 
sometimes a disgrace, and classrooms are dark 
examples of antiquated lighting. Yet, we do not 
seem to take the same interest in remedying 
conditions that we do in the lower schools. This 
is due to the fact that in the high school, we are 
really making a business of education. In the 
grades we have made education a pleasure 
through newer teaching methods; the senior 
high school is a steady grind, even for those 
scholastically inclined. We seem to forget that 
health is just as important here as elsewhere, 
but the methods of bringing the truth of it to 
the student’s attention must differ from the 
simpler ones suited to childhood. 

It doesn’t require an architect, or an en- 
gineer, or even an educator, to tell when a room 
is improperly lighted. Most laymen understand 
the necessity of light from only one side of a 
schoolroom. In the old-fashioned deep rooms 
there is almost an accurate line of demarcation 
between the properly lighted and the dimly 
illuminated portions of the room. Nor does one 
have to remember formulas or rules to recog- 
nize this. Usually the older rooms seem to be 
about one third too wide, or too long, as the 
case may be. 

Even under the departmental system of in- 
struction the problem is no different. A student 
is under just as bad conditions if he passes 
from one poorly lighted room to another, as if 
he remains most of the day in one room. 

The remedy here is not easy, because educa- 
tion is so tremendously popular. Even the lack 
of the normal amount of employment contri- 
butes to hold children in high school. I suppose 
at the worst, improper lighting situations can 
be improved by artificial light, adequate in sup- 
ply, and properly placed. A variety of lighting 
fixtures of the inclosed type is available and, 
if the number is ample to avoid crosslights, 
most of the damage can be avoided. 


A Case 


One interesting case which came to the writ- 
er’s attention revealed a possible and logical so- 
lution of the problem in certain circumstances. 
A boy, after leaving school, was given employ- 
ment in a cabinetmaker’s shop. When he was 
examined for the work card, his eyesight was 
absolutely normal, so far as the ordinary chart 
test could determine. Nor did he have sugges- 
tive symptoms. He worked for several months 
at fine work, and then voluntarily changed his 
job. Asked why he did so, he informed us that 
he was having trouble with his eyes. Inquiry 
concerning eyestrain, etc., by the way, is made 
of all children who change jobs. After his his- 
tory had been taken, his eyes were tested, and 
he was found to have become markedly near- 
sighted. He at once secured glasses which, up- 
on examination several months later, were 
found to have permitted his eyes to return to 
normal vision. This case is cited to show that 
such happenings do not occur only in schools. 
The eyes of adolescents apparently suffer dam- 
age easily, but can sometimes return to good 
condition if remedial measures are promptly 
taken. 

The encouraging part of the problem lies in 
the experience like this: Children were found 
defective. A complete explanation was given 
and they were advised to see a doctor. The 
seriousness of the situation was demonstrated 
to them by their inability to read the eye 
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chart. They at once went to specialists, secured 
glasses, and furthermore, having seen the im- 
portance of eyesight-conservation methods, 
practiced them. The results were most gratify- 
ing. 

Our problem then is, What shall be done to 
preserve the eyesight of high-school pupils 
from damage? 


The Threefold Solution 


The answer is, first, apply conservation 
measures, giving greater emphasis than seems 
to be the practice at present. In the case of 
those known to have defective sight, reéxam- 
inations are needed at least every six months. 
If possible, these cases should be referred to a 
specialist. 
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Lighting conditions in school buildings must 
be studied and improved. While perfection may 
be impossible, such situations always admit of 
improvement, usually at no prohibitive expense. 

But, the chief solution must rest in a con- 
tinuance of the medical-inspection system 
throughout the high-school years. Examina- 
tions must be made in free periods, or at times 
when both examiner and pupil can arrange to 
be present. The eyes should be tested at least 
at the beginning, and at the end of the year, 
but more frequently as indicated. We hold that 
education is desirable and an end well worth 
attaining, provided the price is not too high. 
If the time ever comes when we must sacrifice 
our health on the altar of education, it will be 
time to put away such false gods and seek 
truer ones. 


Supervision Cuts in a Cut Budget 
Wilson Greer, Wethersfield, Connecticut 


These troublous times demand cuts in the 
school budget. And overhead costs, which in- 
clude supervision of special subjects, are often 
included in these demands for reduced expen- 
ditures. 

Notable, however, in all the public demands 
for cuts is the absence of any hint that the 
office of superintendent of schools be abolished. 
Seldom today does such a suggestion gain even 
passing recognition. Apparently the school exec- 
utive has proved his worth. Here indeed is cause 
for an optimistic attitude. 


But what of the special-subject classroom 
supervisor? Here is a different story. Reports 
of retrenchment in this regard drift about with 
increasing repetition. Recently newspapers have 
carried announcements of the dropping of a 
music supervisor in Town A, of the dismissal 
of three art supervisors in City X, and of the 
failure of the board of education in Town B 
to reélect the kindergarten supervisor and the 
elementary-school director of physical edu- 
cation. 


“Too bad,” sigh the local parent-teacher 
associations. “A regrettable cut in the educa- 
tional program offered our boys and girls” 
moans the president of a mothers’ club. Here 
and there a local teacher of the older genera- 
tion states publicly that the already over- 
burdened classroom teacher must now add the 
various special subjects to her list of teaching 
skills. 


The problem is listed for discussion at a 
state round-table meeting for superintendents 


of schools. Several speak pessimistically of the 
dismissals and retrenchments. A general air of 
defeat and depression pervades the meeting. 
Finally one of the younger superintendents rises 
and is recognized by the chairman. 


“Instead of wasting our professional energies 
in a losing battle,” he suggests, “‘let’s face the 
facts and turn them to the advantage of our 
several school systems. It is just possible that 
certain retrenchments may be desirable. Super- 
visors of special subjects came into office his- 
torically to teach subjects in which yesterday’s 
teachers were almost totally untrained. Today’s 
teacher is a normal-school graduate, trained in 
normal school to teach art, music, physical edu- 
cation, etc., as well as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Is there today then any more need 
for special supervisors of art and music than 
for special supervisors for reading and arith- 
metic? And can our public-school systems ever 
afford special supervisors for each individual 
subject in the program of studies? Probably 
not. 


“Furthermore, have we much, if any, data to 
prove the worth of the special-subject super- 
visors, especially in view of the well-known fact 
that the average special-subject supervisor has 
really not been a supervisor at all in the strict 
sense of the term, but has been merely an 
itinerant teacher? 

“Gentlemen, public demand goaded by three 
years of hard times is forcing today only what 
the leadership of the superintendent of schools 
should have accomplished five years ago.” 


Paul Loser: Trenton’s New Superintendent 


The appointment of Paul Loser by the Tren- 
ton board of education as superintendent of 
public schools on March 1, would have met 
with the heartiest indorsement of the late Dr. 
William J. Bickett, whom Mr. Loser succeeded. 
For in carrying on the policies which Dr. 
Bickett laid out during the eleven years of his 
noteworthy administration here, the new super- 
intendent has already shown himself not only 
the school executive, but a friend of students, 
teachers, and other employees, as well. 


The same warmth which the students felt for 
Mr. Loser 16 years ago, when he was on the 
Trenton public-school payroll as a mathematics 
instructor and football and baseball coach at 
the senior high school, manifests itself today 
among the new generation of boys and girls, 
when, at the age of 39, Mr. Loser occupies an 
important office at an annual salary of $8,500. 
As superintendent of schools, his knowledge 


and background, despite his age, is all-embrac- 
ing. 

Mr. Loser is the youngest superintendent of 
schools that the Trenton system has ever had. 
His conceptions of his duties are at once 
thoughtful and far-seeing. As in the case of his 
predecessor, for whom he had the fondest ad- 
miration and respect, Mr. Loser expresses with 
courage views which, in these trying days, 
would be accepted as unpopular. But Mr. Loser 
sees certain things as imperative and, recogniz- 
ing their need, will advocate them for the fu- 
ture good of the system. 


Just as Dr. Bickett found imperative the 
erection of a new senior high school which 
would outlive generations to come and permit 
introduction into the curriculum of necessary 
subjects which was impossible with the limited 
facilities of the old high-school building, so, 
too, does Mr. Loser find that the time has come 
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to concentrate on the present poor housing of 
elementary-school children. The Trenton sys- 
tem, he realizes, is still faced with the problem 
of overcrowding which is attaining the propor- 
tions of a menace. 

True, Mr. Loser was successful during his 
régime as acting superintendent — between the 
time Dr. Bickett died last November and the 
time of his appointment in March — of com- 
pleting his predecessor’s task of eliminating 
part-time sessions, but the housing of elemen- 
tary pupils still presents a difficult problem. 

In announcing that he will conduct his ad- 
ministration on an efficiency basis, Mr. Loser 
cites the necessity of having teachers and pu- 
pils housed in proper buildings. “In addition,” 
he said, “classroom work should be planned 
so that an education for all children in schools 
may be arrived at in the most efficient manner 
possible. Teachers must be encouraged to work 
out their problems in the manner best suited to 
their children. Only in that manner can we 
have the type of efficiency which I desire to 
bring to the school system in continuing the 
work which my predecessor started.” 

Born in Anville, Pa., a small community 20 
miles east of Harrisburg, Mr. Loser attended 
the public schools there and then spent a year 
at Lebanon Valley Academy. The next two 
years were spent at Lebanon Valley College 
and after two years at Muhlenberg, he was 
graduated in 1913 with a bachelor of philoso- 
phy degree, at the age of 20. 

He taught a year at the Bethlehem high 
school, and then went to Bay Shore, N. Y., 
where he taught high school for two years, sup- 
plementing his duties as teacher with that of 
vice-principal. He came to Trenton in 1916 to 
teach mathematics and coach the football and 
baseball squads at the high school, and after 
two years he joined the Army, serving as a 
lieutenant in the field artillery. 

After the war, he taught mathematics at the 
Plainfield high school for three years, and then 
returned to Trenton as vice-principal of the 
senior high school, in 1922, remaining in that 
post three and a half years. He then went to 
Junior High School No. 3 as principal and after 
serving in that capacity for five years and seven 
months, he was called in by Dr. Bickett to 
serve as assistant superintendent of schools to 
take over manifold duties as administrator. 

In addition, he is a past president of the 
Trenton Teachers Club, the Trenton Teachers 
Council, and the New Jersey State Secondary 
Principals Association. He is active in the civic 
affairs of Trenton and has ‘two children, both 
of whom are attending the public schools. - 
George Rosen. 
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The New Tendency in the Tort Liability of School Districts 


Frederick Weltzin, Assistant Professor of Education, University of North Dakota; Specialist in School Law 


One of the two other 1924 cases, Johnson vs. 
Board of Education of Hudson, was also a 
manual-training case.°* In this case, also, a boy 
was injured while operating a circular saw. But 
the main difference in the two situations was 
that in this case the saw had a guard (although 
the boy did not use it), while in the former 
case no guard had been provided; and further- 
more, the boy was not a member of the manual- 
training class. These differences caused the 
court to declare that the school corporation was 
not here at fault in the boy’s injury, and that 
the school owed no duty to a boy who was 
not a member of the class. 

This same idea that a New York school 
corporation owes no duty of protection toward 
those who are trespassers, or are wrongfully 
upon the school premises, was used to absolve 
a school district from liability in the fourth 
1924 case also.®® At the back of a school build- 
ing a flight of stairs led down to a school base- 
ment by means of a stair well. Above this stair 
well there had been erected a frame covered 
with wire mesh. This covering was out of repair, 
but pupils had been ordered to stay away from 
it. The injured boy on the day of the accident 
was not attending school but was a truant. He, 
however, came to the school yard, climbed to 
the top of the wire covering, and fell through 
a hole in its top to the bottom of the stair well 
and was killed. ‘No obligation,” said the court, 
“rests on the owner or occupier of realty to 
keep the premises safe for the benefit of tres- 
passers, intruders, mere volunteers, or licensees 
coming thereon without invitation, express or 
implied. . . . In the present case the plaintiff’s 
intestate was not attending school on the day 
of the accident, but was a truant from school. 
He entered the school yard at about half-past 
nine in the morning, not by invitation, express 
or implied, but on the contrary, in disobedience 
of the orders and directions of the principal of 
the school not to come to the school yard when 
not attending school. Upon entering the school 
yard that morning he climbed up on top of the 
wire-mesh structure in disobedience of the 
warnings of the principal.”’ Two other points 
were also made. “The fact that the boy was 
playing on top of the wire mesh,” said the 
court, “discloses that the plaintiff’s intestate 
was guilty of negligence contributing to the 
injury which resulted in death, and it therefore 
bars a recovery in this action.” The second 
point was a statement of the doctrine of volun- 
tary assumption of risk. “It is well settled that, 
where a person voluntarily exposes himself to 
danger and is injured, there is no rule of law 
which authorizes a recovery.” In other words, 
the holding in this case resolves itself into a 
release of the school corporation from liability 
for the reason that no act or neglect on the 
part of the board of education could be 
regarded as the direct cause of the death of 
the boy. 

To date three more cases have been deter- 
mined on this question. In 1925 a school district 
was held not liable when the negligence of a 
teacher supervising a playground caused injury 
to a pupil. Under the New York Rule, a school 
corporation is liable only for its own torts and 
not that of its employers.®* In 1927 the board 
of education of Rochester was held not liable 
for a pupil’s injury resulting from his own un- 
authorized experiments in a chemistry labora- 

210 N. Y. App. Div. 723, 206 N. Y. S. 610. 

SBasmajian v. Board of Education of City of New York, 211 
App. Div. 347, 207 N. Y. S. 298. 


“Katterschinsky v. Board of Education of City of New York, 
215 App. Div. 695, 212 N. Y. S. 424. 
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tory, for no negligence of the school corpora- 
tion could be held to be the cause of the ac- 
cident.** In the latest case to arise, the board 
of education of New York City was held liable 
in 1928 for an injury to a child who fell into 
a negligently guarded sidewalk ash elevator. 
The defective condition of the school property 
was held to be the result of negligence on the 
part of the board in the performance of its 
duty.°® 

In conclusion, we can state that the position 
taken by the courts of the State of New York 
upon the question of the liability of school 
corporations in tort is in reality the most pro- 
nounced break with the common-law rule of 
nonliability to be found in any of the states. 
Although an even broader degree of liability 
is allowed in California, the common-law rule 
has not there been abrogated, for the moment 
that the statutes would be repealed, the old rule 
would immediately take effect. New York state, 
on the other hand, is almost irretrievably com- 
mitted to at least partial liability. 


The Michigan “Nuisance” Case 


The cases that have been discussed constitute 
the entire history of the tendency or movement 
to allow recovery in suits against school corpo- 
rations in tort, as it has developed thus tar, 
with the exception of a few isolated instances. 
One of these is a single Michigan case, which 
stands as the one exception to the usual rule as 
applied in that state. The other are all cases 
based upon statutes requiring school boards to 
take contractors’ bonds and are, strictly speak- 
ing, not tort cases. 

In the law dealing with tort liability of 
municipal corporations, a recovery will be 
allowed against a city when a condition has 
been allowed to exist which may be termed a 
nuisance or a direct trespass. This doctrine was 
employed in the Michigan case of Ferris vs. 
The Board of Education of Detroit where such 
a situation was held to impose liability on the 
school corporation though completely contrary 
to the general rule in that state.°* A schoolhouse 
had been built close to the property of the 
party who brought the suit. ‘The roof of the 
schoolhouse was not equipped with a gutter. 
Therefore, since the projection of the roof came 
almost completely up to the edge of the plain- 
tiffs property, snow and ice were precipitated 
on to land and house steps of the plaintiff. The 
owner of the dwelling slipped upon such ice 
and fell, sustaining injuries for which a suit 
was brought to recover damages. The trial court 
referred to the common-law rule and pointed out 
that there was no statute imposing liability and 
so held the school corporation not liable. But, 
upon appeal of the case, the plaintiff conceding 
that there was no liability usually, contended 
that in this particular instance the circum- 
stances took the case outside the general rule, 
since the injury was the result of a direct act 
or trespass, and that such an act would impose 
liability whether the act was done in the per- 
formance of a governmental function or not. 
By reasoning along the lines employed in 
discussing the tort liability of municipal corpo- 
rations, the supreme court of Michigan upheld 
the plaintiff’s contention. 

“We are satisfied,” said the court, “that the 
counsel for the plaintiff is right in this conten- 


Gregory v. Board of Education of City of Rochester, 222 
App. Div. 284, 225 N. Y. S. 679. 


Lessin v. Board of Education of City of New York, 247 
N. Y. 503, 161 N. E. 160. 


(1899) 122 Mich. 315, 81 N. W. 98. 
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tion. The plaintiff had the right to the exclusive 
use and enjoyment of his property, and the 
defendant had no more right to erect a building 
in such manner that the ice and snow would 
inevitably slide from the roof, and be preci- 
pitated upon the plaintiff’s premises, than it 
would have to accumulate water upon its own 
premises, and then permit it to flow in a body 
upon his premises. It has been many times held 
in this court that a city has no more right to 
invade, or cause the invasion of, private prop- 
erty than an individual. 

“The cause of the action is not a neglect in 
the performance of a corporate duty rendering 
a public work unfit for the purposes for which 
intended, but the doing of a wrongful act, 
causing a direct injury to the person of the 
plaintiff, while outside the limits of the 
defendant’s premises.” 

As we have stated, this case is a single excep- 
tion in the State of Michigan. Furthermore it is 
interesting to note that the reasoning in the 
case has been sharply criticized as having been 
confused with the considerations obtaining in 
respect to municipal corporations proper.*° 


Cases Arising Out of Neglect to Take 


Contractors’ Bonds 


School corporations contracting for labor or 
other services are usually required by statute 
to take a bond from such contractors to protect 
the school corporation from suits of material- 
men or laborers whom the contractor refuses to 
or cannot pay. Some statutes, as those of South 
Dakota, provide expressly that school corpora- 
tions may be sued by such materialmen or 
laborers, if the district or board neglects to take 
the required bond.®? In such cases, recovery 
may be allowed against the school corporation 
for damages in compensation of the loss sus- 
tained.** But, it also has been held that where 
such liability is not expressly provided for, no 
action may be allowed against the school corpo- 
ration, even though a statute does expressly 
require the taking of the bond.** Thus also, it 
has been held that one furnishing material after 
a failure on the part of a school corporation to 
take a bond as required by statute, was charge- 
able with notice that no bond had been given, 
and so could not hold the district.°* These cases 
are not, strictly speaking, cases in tort, but 
rather are more nearly instances of subrogation 
of school districts in the place of contractors in 
contracts for material and labor. However, it is 
well to keep them in mind generally when 


School Dist. No. 48 v. Rivera (1926) 30 Ariz. 1, 243 Pac. 
609, 45 A. L. R. 763. 


*'\The following provision is the South Dakota Statute requiring 
contractor’s bond: “In case any school corporation shall fail or 
neglect to require the execution of the bond provided for in the 
second preceding section, such corporation shall be liable to pay 
any person who shall have performed labor or furnished any 
material that entered into the erection, alteration, repair, or 
improvement of such building, the value of such work or mate- 
rial and an action may be maintained therefor; provided, that an 
action brought under the provisions of this section shall be com- 
menced within ninety days from the acceptance of the work for 
which the same shall be claimed.””—-S. Dak. School Laws 
(1928) Chap. 9, Art. 2, § 7617. 


“Plumbing Supply Co. v. Bd. of Ed. of Canton (1913) 32 
S. D. 270, 142 N. W. 1131, on rehearing 32 S. D. 129, 142 N. 
W. 260: Handelan v. Smee School Dist. No. 4 (1916) 38 S. D. 
29, 159 N. W. 888. Ore. School Laws (1927) § 313, subd., 2, 
p. 99; Northwest Steel Co. v. School Dist. No. 16 (1915) 76 
Ore. 321, 148 Pac. 1134, L. R. A. 1915F; Ty Ty Consol. Dist. 
v. Cloquitt Lumber Co. (1922) 153 Ga. 529, 112 S. E. 561; 
Bd. of Ed. v. United Supply Co. (1926) 34 Ga. App. 581, 
131 S. E. 292; Maxon v. Spokane Co. School Dist. No. 34 
(1892) 5 Wash. 142, 31 Pac. 462 


®Qlson Lumber Co. v. School Dist. No. 8 (1928) 83 Colo. 
272, 263 Pac. 723. 


“Blanchard v. Burns (1913) 110 Ark. 515, 162 S. W. 63, 49 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 1199. 
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making a complete survey of allowal of recov- 
ery in tort against school corporations. 


Conclusion 

The history of suits in law brought against 
school districts in attempts to recover damages 
for injuries of various kinds seems quite clearly 
to indicate a rather definite movement toward 
opening the way for recovery to at least a 
limited degree. But this tendency is still in its 
beginnings. Compared with the number of states 
in which school corporations are held not liable 
in tort, those states in which recovery is allowed 
even to any degree, are so few as to constitute 
mere exceptions. We have seen that even where 
statutes have been enacted seemingly designed 
to grant the right of suit in tort against school 
districts, the courts are loath to construe such 
laws to that effect. Such is completely the case 
in Minnesota. Such is also largely the case in 
Oregon. In Washington the right of such suit 
is clearly allowed, but only to a limited degree. 
The broadest degree of recovery against school 
corporations is allowed in the State of Cali- 
fornia, by means of a statute which places the 
school district, in this regard, practically on the 
same plane as the private corporation or the 
private individual. Only in one instance has 
there been a definite break with the old com- 
mon-law rule of nonliability, without the aid of 
statute. This is in the State of New York where 
the principle of allowing suit against School 
districts for the torts of the corporation itself 
has become so firmly intrenched as to warrant 
its being termed the New York Rule. With the 
exception of a single case in Michigan, in no 
other states have school districts been held 
liable in tort, since cases arising from the 
neglect of a school board cannot really be 
termed tort cases. 

However, when we note the recency of most 
of the instances in which school corporations 
have been held liable, a new tendency is quite 
readily discernable. To the writer this new 
tendency seems in line with the ideals of justice. 
It is a boast of the law that every wrong has 
its remedy. Yet under the common-law rule of 
nonliability of school districts in tort remedy 
is often denied school children injured by the 
wrongful acts or the negligence of school boards 
and their agents. 

Although the school corporation is thus 
placed in an enviable position, the same cannot 
be said for the persons injured by the wrongs 
of the school. The final result often is that 
persons injured are left without remedy, or 
must look to a subordinate from whom no, 
or inadequate monetary compensation can be 
gotten. For example, a child injured by a defec- 
tively-constructed piece of playground appara- 
tus in a city school yard will not be able to 
recover against the city; if recovery is not 
denied because the school corporation is distinct 
and separate from the municipality, recovery in 
damages will be refused because the city in 
the operation of its schools is functioning in its 
governmental capacity and hence is not liable. 
Suppose the child now takes action against the 
city board of education. There will be no 
recovery there since the apparatus is on the 
lot of a ward school, which is under the care 
and supervision of the ward trustees, for whose 
acts the city board of education is not liable, 
the rule of respondeat superior not applying to 
a governmental function. Suit against the board 
of ward trustees will turn out likewise for the 
same reasons. Nor will suit against the city 
board members, or the trustees individually, 
result in an award of damages. There denial of 
recovery will be based on the reasons that such 
men have not acted individually but as a board, 
and also that if such a suit were allowed, no 
one would be found willing to serve on school 
boards. The injured child’s only recourse will 
now be against the ward-school janitor who 
erected the apparatus if, indeed, he has been 
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negligent, but from whom no adequate compen- 
sation can be expected.*° 

Justice dictates that there should be adequate 
remedy for such wrongs. The question is, Who 
shall bear the responsibility? It is certain that 
ii the wrong is that of the school corporation, 
the individual school officers cannot be held 
unless they are personally culpable. If they 
could be held, the schools of the nation would 
soon be without officers. Few would assume the 
risk.®° 

It seems evident that the responsibility for 
injury resulting from the wrong of the school 
corporation should be borne by the district. 
Thus the loss may be spread among the people 
of the district rather than imposed upon the 
unfortunate individual who must bear both the 
suffering and the expense. If it were deemed 
advisable thus to place the responsibility upon 
the corporation, it must be done by statute and 
not left to the courts. Thus Judge Burch, of the 
Kansas supreme court, recently said: “If the 
doctrine of state immunity in tort survives by 
virtue of antiquity alone, if a_ historical 


See: Donovan v. Bd. of Ed. of New York (1876) 44 N. Y. 
Super. Ct., 53, 55 How. Prac. 176; Same (1881) 85 N. Y. 117; 
Donovan vy. McAlpin (1881) 46 N. Y. Super. Ct. (14 Jones) 
111; Same 85 N. Y. 185, 39 Am. Rep. 649 — which chronicle 
the unfruitful endeavors of a New York boy, injured by falling 
into a hole negligently left uncovered in a school yard, to win 
cempensation for his injury. This was before the development of 
the New York Rule. 

See also: Anderson v. City of Fargo (1922) 48 N. D. 722, 186 
N. W. 378; Anderson v. Bd. of Ed. of Fargo (1922) 49 N. D. 
181, 190 N. W. 807 which tell of the unsuccessful attempt 
of a mother to obtain compensation for the death of her child 
killed on a Fargo school playground. 

*6See: Hunter, Hugh Allen. The personal liability of school- 
board members with reference to hazards to pupils. AMER. Scu. 
Bo. Jour. 68: 53 (Feb., 1924) telling of the result of a Cali- 
fornia decision against a school officer in the case of a play- 
ground injury. 
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anachronism, manifests an inefficient public 
policy, and works injustice to everybody con- 
cerned, the legislature should abrogate it. . . . 
The legislature must make the change in policy, 
not the courts.’’* 

For one thing, the courts are too tightly 
bound by precedent; for another, the establish- 
ment of policy is beyond their sphere. But the 
advisability of allowing such recovery in 
damages against the school corporation is not 
without very serious objections. The main 
question is, Would such a policy place an un- 
bearable financial burden upon the school? 
Judging from the opinions of numerous judges, 
and the experience of the State of Washington, 
it seems probable that such would be the case 
if unrestricted action were allowed. The advis- 
able yet equitable solution then, would seem 
to be a restricted allowance of such suit. New 
York does this by allowing recovery only for 
the torts of the corporation itself, and preclud- 
ing suit for torts of subordinates. Washington 
now allows suit for only certain types of in- 
juries. It is here submitted that a more equi- 
table way would be to allow the suit but to 
restrict the amount of recovery. Only compen- 
satory damages, probably restricted in amount, 
should be allowed while exemplary awards 
should be prohibited. Such a system would 
provide expenses to the injured persons without 
overburdening the school corporation. Other 
systems that may be mentioned are workmen’s 
compensation arrangements as to injuries to 
school employees, or a system of insurance 
against school accidents to both employees and 
pupils. 


McGraw v. Rural Dist. No. 1 (1926) 120 Kan. 412, 243 
Pac. 1038. 


Economies in Equipment, Supplies, and School 
Expansion During the Depression 


“Sympathy is often expressed for the tax- 
payer, the merchant, the farmer, or the manu- 
facturer during the present depression. But the 
persons who have proved themselves veritable 
martyrs are the teachers. Thousands of them 
have gone for months without remuneration, 
and thousands have accepted dishonored war- 
rants and passed them on to money-changers 
at high rates of discount. 

“With an ever-increasing complexity of finan- 
cial problems, one thing is clear —the on- 
coming generation must be better prepared than 
we to shape their own destiny and the destiny 
of mankind. To do less for the children in the 
public schools is to invite an inevitable social 
collapse. Therefore, it is urged that school 
boards everywhere not only maintain standards 
of education as they now exist, but be on the 
alert to better adapt the schools to the needs 
of the time. Such a program does not neces- 
sarily involve more expense, but it should in- 
volve intensification of educational thought and 
effort all along the line. It means that the 
future of the school children must not be turned 
over to an inferior brand of teachers, but that 
the school system must continue to attract out- 
standing talent and character to its service.” 

Mr. W. L. Thames, superintendent of schools 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., speaking recently before 
the Mississippi Education Association, on the 
subject, “Economies in Equipment and Supplies 
That Will Not Destroy Efficiency in the 
Schools,” emphasized that approximately 75 
per cent of all school expenses comprise the 
salaries for instruction and 10 per cent is in- 
volved in the operation and maintenance of 
buildings. While the margin for economies in 
equipment and supplies is rather limited, Mr. 
Thames pointed out that there is a splendid 


opportunity for the superintendent to show his 
business ability. The superintendent, not the 
school board, is directly responsible for school 
extravagances or economies. In times like the 
present, it is important that the superintendent 
be a business man. He should know the market 
price of the necessary articles in the line of 
equipment and supplies and the places where 
they may be obtained to the best advantage. 
He should buy in quantities to enable him to 
get the best prices and he should refrain from 
credit buying. In many cases, schools do not 
know what, or how much, they will need of a 
particular article and they often have no idea 
of what they are able to pay for the same. 

Complete and accurate records of all school 
purchases must be kept in the superintendent’s 
office. This aids greatly in future buying, fur- 
nishing information as to quantity and quality 
bought, prices, and dealers. The budget should 
be adhered to strictly and charges made against 
each item in the budget should be deducted so 
that the budget may show at all times just how 
much remains in each item. 

The following list of questions are repre- 
sented by Mr. Thames as a guide in seeking 
for economies in equipment and supplies: 

1. Is a properly balanced budget adopted 
and adhered to? 

2. Is multiplication of kinds of supplies re- 
duced to a minimum? 

3. Can the quality of supplies be changed 
and the costs lessened, without reducing the 
efficiency of instructors? 

4. Do teachers urge economies in the use 
of books and materials? 

5. Can the quality or kind of fuel be 


(Concluded on Page 95) 
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HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





The old notion that you cannot plan a suc- 
cessful house until you have mastered the suc- 
cessful planning of individual rooms applies to 
no type of building so accurately as it does to 
the modern American school building. In fact, 
the planning of a junior high school is not 
merely the planning of individual rooms dedi- 
cated to special purposes so far as equipment 
and subject are concerned and adjusted to spe- 
cial teaching method and class organization. It 
involves, too, the arrangement of such special 
rooms in groups as required by the depart- 
mental organization of the school, and finally 
the unification of the groups with the larger 
room-units into a closely knit, economical, and 
readily administered whole. 

The successful planning of the modern jun- 
ior high school begins with the clear under- 
standing of the activities of the class groups, 
the organization of groups and instructional 
methods used by the instructors, and the close 
adaptation of room spaces, furniture, and equip- 
ment to the harmonious functioning of these 
class groups. The educational outcomes which 
the school hopes to achieve are dependent to 
a considerable degree upon the harmony which 
the architect achieves in providing comfortable 
classrooms, shops, to insure the smooth func- 
tioning of the teaching and learning processes. 

A recent school building which is a fine ex- 
ample of close codperation between the school 
authorities and the architect in achieving a 
smoothly operating school plant is the Herbert 
Hoover Junior High School at San Jose, Calif. 
In planning this building the architect, Mr. W. 
H. Weeks, of San Francisco, enjoyed the direct 
and constant advice and help from the princi- 
pal and teachers of the school and from Mr. 
Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent of city 
schools. The latter was responsible for the in- 
itiative in all phases of the study of the educa- 
tional program to be carried on in the school; 
it was he who passed upon every important 
point in the planning, construction, and equip- 
ment of the building from the standpoint of 
present and future educational policies of the 
community. 

The problem in the planning of the build- 
ing was to provide for a well-rounded junior- 
high-school program for 1,500 pupils. An am- 
ple site, perfectly level. and adjoining a large 


William H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, California 











Departmental Planning of Junior High Schools—An Example 


area suited for use as an athletic field, made it 
possible to arrange the building rather openly 
and with a minimum of room above the ground- 
floor level. Only the central section of the class- 
roo:in building was carried up to the second 
floor. 

The building is constructed of reinforced 


concrete, with concrete floor slabs throughout, 
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so that it is fire resisting and proof against 
earthquakes. The exterior is finished in cream- 
colored cement stucco, in a Spanish texture 
effect. Ornament has been largely limited to the 
entrances, which are made of precast cement 
stone recarved. Richly colored decorative tile 
have been used above the entrances and in a 
few spots to relieve the flat walls of window- 
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ARCHITECT 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
William H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, California 
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less areas. The decorative effect is colorful and 
rich and could be obtained in no other way 
at a similar low cost. The roof is of variegated 
tile laid in keeping with the California prac- 
tice, and resulting in an interesting and color- 
ful roof. 

In planning the building the architects were 
required to consider flexibility in general ar- 
rangement and in the use of rooms and apart- 
ments. It was necessary to plan several of the 
rooms for duplicate use, and at the same time 
provide in the nonacademic rooms maximum 
efficiency by the special adaptation of room 
shape and size and layout of equipment for the 
special purposes of the departments. Each room 
in the building was studied from the stand- 
point of making it contribute a maximum to 
the educational process. 


Administration Unit 


The administration unit has been grouped to 
the left and right of the main entrance of the 
building where it is most easily accessible from 
all departments. The student.councilor and the 
medical inspector have adjoining rooms to the 
right of the main entrance. A waiting room 
serves for both, because the groups to be served 
are invariably small and are rarely handled at 
the same time. The main office unit consists of 
large general room with waiting space and a 
well area for a clerk. Adjoining it are the 
rooms of the vice-principal and of the princi- 
pal. A separate small office is provided for cer- 
tain routine matters for which students must 
come to the office. There is a workroom, a tele- 
phone booth, a toilet, a radio and public-ad- 
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PLAN AND ELEVATIONS OF 


dress unit, and supply closets. The entire ar- 
rangement makes for complete control of the 
entire building by the principal. 


The Cooking Laboratories 


The household-arts department occupies a 
separate wing with two entrances located con- 
veniently for both students and tradesmen. The 
two cooking laboratories are each fitted with 
six 4-pupil tables, an instructor’s table, a large 
kitchen range, six pupils’ stoves, and a com- 
plete complement of lockers, supply cabinets, 
etc. The student tables are fully equipped with 
drawers and cabinets and swinging seats. The 
sinks and table tops are of Monel metal. As a 
means of economy, one office, one supply room, 
and one model dining room serve both cooking 
rooms. 

The arrangement of the rooms is such that 
the location of the lockers and supply cabinets 
make each student’s table a complete unit in 
itself for the storage of food and other supplies, 
dishes, etc. The convenience of the arrange- 
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HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 


William H. Weeks, Architect, 


ment appeals to the practical teacher because 
it reduces travel distance for anything that 
may be necessary at any time for the use of 
the pupil. The ranges are located in one row 
at the middle of the room. Each is complete 
with an oven and broiler. The electric refrig- 


San Francisco, California 


erator is immediately adjoining the corridor 
door for convenience in service. A clothes-dry- 
ing closet with electric drier is provided for 
handling dish cloths, etc. Maximum efficiency 
for teaching purposes has been taken into ac- 
count as the underlying principle of the plan- 
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ning, but economy in electric, gas, and water, 
as well as drainage services have been fully 
considered. 

Laundry 


Immediately adjoining one of the cooking 
rooms is a small demonstration laundry fully 
equipped with an electric drier, washers, iron- 
ing boards, etc. This serves for both teaching 
and service purposes. 

The color scheme of the cooking laboratories 
is two shades of green. The floor is covered 
with inlaid linoleum selected for hard usage 
and long wear. 

Sewing Rooms 

The unit contains two sewing rooms, each 
equipped with three long sewing tables, a cut- 
ting table, a desk, space for 6 sewing machines, 
wardrobes, lockers, etc. Each room contains 12 
locker units suited to classes of 24 pupils each. 
The units are inclosed with double doors, and 
are fitted with drawers planned to be removed 
by the students from the lockers to the sewing 
tables. A large supply room and two fitting 
rooms provided as shown. The rooms are 
equipped with display cases, mirrors, small 
dressing rooms, ample shelves, etc., to suit the 
needs of the sewing work carried on. 


The Drawing Rooms 


The drawing rooms on the second floor of 


: : ; COOKING LABORATORY, 
the classroom unit are fitted with 12 double 
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student tables each, as may be seen in the ac- 
companying plans. Each classroom has adjoin- 
ing it a storeroom and a workroom, and each 
is fitted with display panels, cabinets, shelv- 
ing, etc. The rooms have linoleum floors and are 
finished in the usual classroom style with pic- 
ture moldings, stucco walls, and plain plastered 
ceilings. 
The Laboratories 

The science rooms are fully equipped and 
are provided with wall cabinets fitted for the 
activities carried on in each. The worktables 
are so arranged that all students face one way, 
thereby making it possible to dispense with a 
lecture room and literature spaces. The tables 
are provided with gas and electricity for ex- 
perimental purposes. The rooms are equipped 
with wall tables and experimental switchboards. 
Ample tacking space is arranged for exhibits, 
and the student blackboard is of the double 
horizontal-sash type. 


The Classrooms 

The classrooms are all standard size, 22% 
by 30 ft. Two of the rooms are somewhat 
larger for special classes. Classrooms are fitted 
for the efficient teaching activities of teachers 
and learning activities of pupils. Provisions are 
made for books and for storage of ample teach- 
ing materials. At the front of each room there is 
a horizontal sliding blackboard which has been 
found superior to the old type of vertical slid- 
SEWING ROOM, HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ing board. In the teacher’s end of each room 
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PLAN OF SEWING ROOMS, HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
William H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, California 
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is placed a small cabinet fitted with adjustable 
shelves for storing theme books, magazines, 
reference books, supplies, etc. A teacher’s closet 
is also provided. In planning the rooms the 
architects had especially in mind the special ac- 
tivities to be carried on. All classrooms are 
treated acoustically to make them quiet and 
free from echoes. The cement floors of the class- 
rooms are covered with linoleum cemented 
down over deadening felt. Ample slate black- 
boards and bulletin boards are provided in 
each room. The chalk rails are covered with 
special hinged chalk screens. 


The Library 

The library, which occupies a central place 
on the second floor, has been planned with 
more than usual care to meet the growing de- 
mands for library service and quiet study and 
reading. The room is high and airy; the ceiling 
is neatly blocked off in panels; the color scheme 
is especially attractive and restful. The furni- 
ture is of sturdy type designed in harmony 
with the general California architectural pre- 
cedents. 


Oral English 


A room designated for the teaching of oral 
English has been equipped with a stage and 
has been acoustically treated. The room is in- 
tended to serve student organizations, and is 
used for small community and group gather- 
ings of adults, who meet outside of school 
hours. 

The toilet rooms in the building are provided 
with patent enameled steel stalls; the wainscot- 
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LIBRARY, HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


ing and floors are tile, the toilets are wall hung. 
The corridors are 14 ft. wide, with lockers 
built into the side walls. Drinking fountains are 


recessed and stairways are of terrazzo with 
nonslip treads. 
The building is heated by direct steam ra- 
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PLAN OF DRAWING ROOMS, HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


William H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, California 
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ADVANCED SCIENCE LABORATORY, HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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ENTRANCE DETAILS. HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


diation. In the classrooms window ventilation 
is used. Unit ventilators are provided in the 
library, laboratories, assembly room, and _ all 
special rooms. 

The shops and the gymnasium wing have not 
been built, but are scheduled for early comple- 
tion. 

While the building is of high-class materials 
and permanent construction throughout and 
has been finished with high-class workmanship, 
the cost was exceedingly low. Not including 
the architects’ fees or movable furniture, the 
building cost 21 cents a cubic foot, or $3.67 a 
square foot of floor area. 

A national authority who recently visited the 
building said: “I have visited hundreds of 
school buildings in America, but nowhere have 
I found more attention paid to the details of 
classrooms. San Jose has evidently realized that 
classrooms are places where teachers are to 
teach children. San Jose has translated into 
schoolrooms the needs of teacher and pupils. 

“Your drawing rooms, your domestic-art 
rooms, your cafeterias, your administrative 
offices, your general-science rooms, and your 
auditoriums, are outstanding examples of what 
should be in schoolhouses. San Jose is to be 
congratulated upon the excellence of these 
buildings.” 
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Harry L. Meacham Associates, Architects, Worcester, Mass. 


An Achievement in School Modernization 
The Horace Mann School, Franklin Mass., is Transformed 


Harry L. Meacham, Worcester, Massachusetts 


With school expenditures representing from 
year to year, a greater percentage of municipal 
expenditure, school authorities are becoming 
ever watchful of opportunities to stem the ris- 
ing tide of costs. 

The profession of school architecture is wide- 
awake to these limitations, and governs itself 
accordingly. The ingenuity of these men in de- 
signing new buildings, and reconditioning old 
structures, is the result of a recognition of the 
necessity of planning the best school building 
possible, for the smallest expenditure of public 
funds, taking into consideration, of course, in- 
structional area, administration, proper light- 
ing, sanitation, and outward appearance. 
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FRONT ELEVATION BEFORE ALTERATION, HORACE 
MANN SCHOOL. FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


As a typical example of schoolhouse reclama- 
tion, the old and the new Horace Mann School 
building at Franklin, Massachusetts, present 
an unusual contrast. In fact, the ‘before’ and 
“after” photographs, in line and form, seem to 
have nothing in common. Incidentally, educa- 
tional historians will recognize in the name 
Horace Mann, the famous pioneer of the pub- 
lic-school system in the United States. It will 
be of interest to know that he was born in the 
town of Franklin. 

Built in 1891, the Horace Mann School has 
had a long and checkered career. Successively 
it was for years a high school, a junior high 
school, and finally the elementary grades were 
housed in the building. 

A few years ago the third floor of the build- 
ing was condemned for school use and with the 
building of new modern elementary- and high- 
school buildings, it was slowly but surely 
headed for oblivion. The school authorities, 
however, as a last resort, called in a number 
of architects to study the problem of possible 
reconstruction. Convinced by these conferences 
with architects, that in the old building there 
still remained considerable of value to the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN AFTER ALTERATION, HORACE 
MANN SCHOOL, FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN AFTER ALTERATION, HORACE 
MANN SCHOOL, FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Harry L. Meacham Associates, Architects 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


town, an appropriation of $40,500 was secured, 
and a building committee was appointed to 
renovate and equip the Horace Mann School 
into a modern eight-room elementary building. 

The plans of Harry L. Meacham Associates, 
architects and engineers of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, were selected after careful delibera- 
tion and study on the part of the superintend- 


ent of schools, Mr. Arthur W. Hale, the build- 
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SIDE ELEVATION BEFORE ALTERATION, HORACE MANN SCHOO! 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


ing committee and local contractors, who care- 
fully checked the estimates of cost of the work, 
as outlined by the architects. 

Between the construction of new school 
buildings and the renovation of old ones, there 
is one fundamental difference complicating the 
problems of the architect to a marked degree. 
New buildings may be planned to vary in 
height, length, and depth, but a _ reclaimed 
building must, if the work is to be econom- 
ically done, conform insofar as architecturally 
possible, with the shell of the old structure. 
Examination of the new and old plans for this 
building, indicate how little was added to the 
building, to secure four additional classrooms. 

When one considers the cost of such a rugged 
granite foundation as was under the old build- 
ing, with the internal framework firmly set and 
seasoned by the passing years, it is readily seen 
how much of real value was represented in the 
old building. The use of the third floor of the 
former building for the roof of the new struc- 
ture, was a thought which enabled the archi- 
tect to save the town a tidy sum of money. 

The new building is of semifireproof con- 
struction, with exterior walls of brick. The 
stairs are of steel, with nonslip concrete treads, 
and the corridor walls are fireproof, giving the 
building a Class B rating in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The classroom floors and the roof are of 
wood-joist construction, and all classrooms 
have finished floors of beech. All interior trim 
and finish is of North Carolina pine, stained, 
and the plaster is of cement with a tinted finish 
coat. The ceilings are of sound deadening cel- 
otex tinted with water color. 

The toilet rooms which are mechanically ven- 
tilated, have floors of concrete, finished with 
enamel. All toilet partitions are of steel. 

The heating plant located at the rear of the 
main building, is constructed of concrete, and 
is separated from the basement of the school by 
fireproof doors. 

The electrical system, which is entirely new, 
includes lighting, power, a complete program- 
bell system, electric clocks, a fire-alarm system, 
and connections for a radio-receiving set in 
each classroom. 

This building today represents a remarkable 
investment for the town of Franklin. The en- 
tire construction work amounted to $35,338 of 
which the plumbing, heating, and ventilating 
cost $6,246, and the electrical work $1,450. 
The cost of new equipment was $2,792. Ex- 
cluding the original cost of the old building as 
a depreciated value, the cost per pupil is 
extraordinarily low. 

Outwardly the new Horace Mann School is 
of modified Tuscan design, in keeping with the 


new fire station and the high-school buildings 
located in the vicinity. It now stands as a dig- 
nified newcomer in the community replacing a 
retired and weather-beaten servant. 


Pupil Capacity and Cost 


NY ED Stes bake ¥ 94 bh sae ror 361 
A een ee . «+. 995,338 
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Architect's fees, bonds, etc................ $2,370 
Total appropriation by town... vere 
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Design and Construction 


NS RO ae Modern Tuscan 
Exterior fOcm@. ... 6.4.55 Brick with cast stone trim 
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Classroom finish... .. ...-Colored plaster, N. C. pine 
trim, beech floors 
Toilet rooms. .Enameled concrete floors, steel partitions 


Mechanical Equipment 


Heating equipment... .. Steam, central fan system 
Electrical equipment...........Modern and complete 
Plumbing........Mechanically ventilated and modern 


The Building 


I lS 4 wae 8 aed e440 Sa 75 by 91 ft. 
Number of Classrooms.......... yret rere 
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Office and clinic..... 
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Twenty-Seven Economies in School Construction 


The architects’ office of the Chicago board 
of education is completing plans for two new 
senior high schools demanded by the constantly 
mounting enrollment. In these plans extreme 
measures of economy are being employed be- 
cause of the acute shortage of funds and the 
necessity of retrenching. As a means of getting 
the greatest amount of building with the least 
damage to educational efficiency and structural 
durability, a series of 27 cuts have been decided 
upon after numerous conferences between the 
superintendent’s and the architects’ depart- 
ments. The following are the retrenchments: 

1. Reduce the width of classrooms from 
24 ft. to 22 ft. and the ceiling height from 13 
ft. to 12 ft. This amounts to 11 per cent saving 
in cubical contents. 

2. Reduce the size of the auditorium to seat 
only one third of the ultimate capacity of the 
school. 

3. Reduce the size of the cafeterias and 
lunchrooms to seat one fourth the ultimate 
capacity of the school. 

4. Reduce the social halls and foyers. 

5. Eliminate the conservatories from the 
botany laboratories. 

6. Eliminate the corrective gymnasiums. 

7. Eliminate the fixed spectators’ galleries 
in both boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums. 

8. Omit the motion-picture booths from the 
auditoriums. Noninflammable 16-mm. films 
will be used in portable machines. 

9. Combine the band and orchestra rooms. 

10. Reduce the size of gymnasium locker 
and shower rooms by providing 6 by 12 by 36- 
in. lockers in place of 12 by 12 by 36-in. 
lockers. 

11. Provide metal dressing booths in place of 


marble in connection with the girls’ shower 
stalls. 

12. Use pressed-brick facing for gymnasium 
walls above a glazed-brick wainscot in place of 
glazed brick to the ceiling. 

13. Reduce the height of corridor lockers 
and glazed-brick wainscoting from 72 to 60 in. 

14. Reduce the height of blackboards in all 
rooms from 48 to 42 in. 

15. Use common-brick walls in all shops in 
place of glazed brick. 

16. Use only a brown coat of plaster on ceil- 
ings of all shops. 

17. Eliminate passenger elevators and shafts. 

18. Eliminate the wood wainscoting in the 
libraries. 

19. Reduce the number of toilet fixtures. 

20. Use glazed brick in place of enameled 
brick for toilet-room walls. 

21. Provide only glazed-brick wainscoting in 
lunchrooms in place of glazed brick to the 
ceiling. 

22. Omit acoustical-correction material ex- 
cept in the auditoriums and music rooms. 

23. Substitute cement border and base for 
terrazzo in corridors or eliminate the border 
entirely and use the mastic-tile floor from wall 
to wall and provide a molded mastic base. 

24. Use hardened cement floors in locker 
rooms, lunchrooms, kitchen, toilets, etc., in 
place of tile or terrazzo. 

25. Reduce the basement pipe tunnels and 
plenum chambers to the minimum and restrict 
the finishing of these areas. 

26. Reduce the amount of wood trim 
throughout the building. 

27. Reduce the exterior ornamentation of 
the buildings, eliminating all possible cut stone 
and terra-cotta work. 
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Asset Accounting in the Public Schools 


(Equipment and Buildings) 
Jay L. Chambers, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 


One of the thirteen principles of public- 
school accounting set up by the author in the 
May, 1931, issue of the JouRNAL advocated 
the keeping of a complete record of all the as- 
sets and liabilities of a school system. The aver- 
age board keeps no records of desks, chairs, 
tools, maps, and other equipment items, and 
frequently is at loss to know what becomes of 
so many things it buys. This neglect is not 
confined to public schools. In visits to fifteen 
colleges and universities in Ohio, the writer 
found only one institution which attempted to 
keep account of all equipment items. This in- 
stitution was the Ohio State University whose 
system has been adapted to public-school use 
and is described herein. 

This article will briefly describe forms and 
methods of accounting for equipment and 
buildings. Later, the problem of supply ac- 
counting will be considered, after which a com- 
plete financial statement including a report 
form for receipts and disbursements, a balance 
sheet, and supporting schedules will be sub- 
mitted. This financial statement will be offered 
with a view of stimulating discussion among 
school administrators on the subject of uniform 
financial reports for public schools. The or- 
ganizations composed of higher institutions of 
learning have been studying the possibilities of 
uniform reports for over a year, and have is- 
sued a suggested form which is being discussed 
at meetings of the business officers of these 
institutions. 


What Is Equipment? 


One of the most difficult of all accounting 
terms to define is equipment. Equipment does 
not admit of definition in absolute terms. There 
is no decisive and clear-cut line to be drawn 
between equipment items and supply items, or 
between equipment and many other fixed as- 
sets. Wherever and whenever the word equip- 
ment is spoken, one may expect to hear the 
tantalizing question, usually asked in a facet- 
ious manner, “What do you mean by equip- 
ment, anyway?” One business manager defined 
the term as material which cost more than $2 
per unit and which normally takes more than 
a fiscal period to be consumed. This definition 
is too limited. For instance, lantern slides cost 
about $1 each. A school board which purchased 
2,000 such slides would not care to have them 
classed as supplies. These slides may last for 
years, and deserve to be placed under the 
“physical plant assets” of the school. Thus, in 
classifying low-priced articles which have long- 
life expectancy, the idea of “quantity carried” 
must be a determining factor. Thus, books, 
laboratory articles of long-life expectancy, 
tableware, chafrs, etc., bought and used in 
quantity, and not consumed in a current pe- 
riod, should be accounted for as equipment. 
This raises the question of classifying maga- 
zines, newspapers, and purchased pamphlets. 
Some schools call these items, supplies; others 
classify them as equipment if they are bound 
for permanent use, and as supplies if they are 
not bound. The general practice, of course, is 
to call all periodicals, supplies. Until some rec- 
ognized agency establishes principles of classi- 
fication, every administrative unit will have to 
be more or less arbitrary in handling border- 
line material. 

Arizona, Indiana, New York, North Caro- 
lina, and Pennsylvania have compiled rather 


extensive lists of equipment and supply items. 
The inadequacy of these lists, however, is 
easily demonstrated. Newspaper does not ap- 
pear in any of the lists; magazine appears in 
two; Jantern slide in one; magazine cover ap- 
pears in one as an equipment item and in an- 
other as a supply and is omitted altogether by 
three. As a method of solving the problems, 
listing is unsatisfactory. The listing method is 
better than no method, however, as it does se- 
cure a degree of uniformity. In making lists, 
the authorities should always keep in mind 
the following elements: unit cost, quantity nec- 
essary for efficient use, and the time for con- 
sumption. 

The other extreme side of this question is 
the confusion which may arise in classifying 
equipment and building. Is the system for ex- 
hausting the fumes from the chemistry labor- 
atory a part of the equipment or a part of the 
building? The flues and hoods may be so con- 
structed as to form a part of the walls of the 
building. This is an extreme case. The writer’s 
opinion is that when the difference is hard to 
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| Board of Education, Pennsylvania, Ohio. 


FIG. 1. ITEM CARD. MEASURES 3 BY 5 IN. 


determine, the classification doesn’t matter a 
great deal, as both equipment and buildings 
are capital outlays. The element of time may 
be the sole determining factor in such cases. 
Buildings are supposed to depreciate at a 
slower rate than equipment. 

There is also the question of accounting for 
library books. Should the inventory clerk keep 
a record of all library books; or should this 
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FIG. 2. CARD FOR GIFT FURNITURE AND FURNITURE 
MADE BY THE SCHOOLS 
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phase of equipment accounting be left in the 
hands of a trained library staff? The answer 
is simple. The librarians should be responsible 
for accounting for the individual books, while 
the inventory clerk should carry on his records 
the total cost of all books purchased. The 
clerk’s work may be facilitated by carrying all 
library books on a “cover card” under one in- 
ventory number. At the end of each month the 
cost of all books purchased for the month will 
be added to the balance carried on the “cover 
card.” 


Equipment Records and Forms 
The record forms for equipment accounting 


should be simple and easily manipulated. The 
system should be complete enough to guaran- 





FIG. 3. JOURNAL RECORD SHEET 


tee as far as possible the proper use of all 
equipment, and to furnish adequate and accu- 
rate information of every item at all times. 


The necessary forms for such a system are 


item cards, gift or equipment made cards, jour- 
nal record sheets, and unit or department sheets. 


Receipt report forms and disposal requisitions 


may be used in the larger cities. 


UNTT OR DEPARTMENTAL RECORD OF EQUIPMENT 








FIG. 4. UNIT OR DEPARTMENTAL RECORD-OF- 
EQUIPMENT SHEET 


The item card (Fig. 1) should be printed in 
four colors—for filing in numerical order, al- 
phabetical order, by departments or units, and 
for the use of department heads. 

The gift or equipment made card should 
also be printed in four colors for like filing 
(Fig. 2). 

The journal record sheet (Fig. 3) is a spe- 
cial journal form which, when properly kept, 
will enable the auditor to trace the receipt and 
disposition of any article. It also furnishes a 
record of total equipment outlay. 

The unit or department sheet is a special 
ledger form which shows the total capital in- 
vested in equipment by any unit or department 


P.O, Mo. | Date | School | Returned to] Date) 


FIG. 5. CARD FOR TYPEWRITERS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, ETC. SIZE 3 BY 5 IN. 

(Fig. 4). The total ledger accounts should check 

with the total shown in the equipment journal 

and in the controlling account of the general 

ledger. 

Mr. W. E. Record, business manager of the 
Los Angeles schools, has been kind enough to 
send me a set of forms for equipment and 
building accounting in his system. It will not _ 
be necessary to describe the operation of these.” 
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The forms are shown in Figures 5 to 12, in- 
clusive. 
Operating the System 

When an order for equipment is made, a 
copy should be sent to the equipment-inventory 
clerk to notify him of the purchase.’ This copy 
is filed as a memo until the order is received. 
An item card is then made out and filed as a 
temporary equipment record. When the bill is 
paid, the inventory clerk receives notice. The 
temporary card is then entered in the journal 
and assigned an inventory number. Other item 
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FIG. 6. CARD FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
SIZE 4 BY 6 IN. 

cards are made out and filed according to de- 
partment, numerical order, and alphabetical 
order. A card is also sent to the department 
head who has control of the article. At the 
same time, it is the clerk’s duty to place the 
inventory number on the article by attaching a 
metal tab, by painting, scratching or stamping, 
depending on the nature of the article. The 
transaction is posted to the departmental ledger 
sheet (Fig. 4). 


HOT WATER HEATERS 


School 


FIG. 7. SIZE 4 BY 6 IN. 


Finish 





FIG. 8. SIZE 4 BY 6 IN. 


Every large piece of equipment should be 
given a separate inventory number. Small 
pieces used in quantity, like chairs, may be as- 
signed one inventory number to cover the 
class; and the total number of pieces owned 
by the school may be recorded on one card, 
known as a “cover card.” In the home-eco- 
nomics and manual-training departments, as 
well as in some laboratories, certain desks and 





1When the school system is too small to employ a separate 
inventory clerk, this function may be performed as a part-time 
activity of a clerk. In small systems where there is but one 
clerk, all the functions of the business office will be carried on 
by the one clerk. This should not be an excuse for poor account- 
ing. One of the best-kept set of records ever inspected by the 
author was that of the board of education of Cambridge, Ohio, 
all the work being done by one clerk. 
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School Motor Card 


Make HeP. Voltage, 

Phase Amp- Speed Type, 

Cycle Deg. Fora Serial No. 
Motor Base 


Power Co. 


Control 
Location Meter 


8) ee 


Motor Pulley Dis Width Bore 
Key Sise Driven Pulley Die Width 
Belt Width 
Endless 

Solid Sheft 


Bore Key Size 
Belt Length ___séPil*y 
Direct Drive 

Remarks 


Flex.Coupling 


FIG. 9. MOTOR RECORD. SIZE 4 BY 6 IN. 


tables are equipped with very definite sets of 
tools. One card to cover such units simplifies 
matters. It is also well to consider such units 
as permanently equipped, and to charge re- 
placements to operating expense. 

When an article is no longer of service, the 
unit or department responsible for it should 
notify the business manager who authorizes 
the inventory clerk to dispose of it. When the 
nonserviceable article is withdrawn, the de- 
partment head should sign the item card and 
give date of withdrawal from his office. The 
card should be stamped “DEAD,” and the dis- 
position of the article written on the card. The 
card should then be placed in “dead” file. A 
journal explanation should be made and posted 
to the ledger. Subtractice entries in the journal 
and ledger should be made in red. 

There are a few equipment items which are 
frequently transferred from one department 
to another. The recordkeeping of such items 
may be facilitated by charging one department 
with such equipment and using a loan card 
similar to a library loan card when it is tem- 
porarily transferred. When the article is of gen- 
eral use, a “Common Equipment Account” 
may be carried on the ledger and loans made 
by the business office. 


The Annual Physical Inventory 


At least once a year an actual count should 
be made of all equipment. This work may be 
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perintendent. The unit or department cards 
should be checked with the office cards to make 
sure that none has been lost or misplaced. This 
should be done before the inventory is begun. 
At the close of the inventory, proper adjust- 
ments should be made in all the records, found 
articles being added and lost ones deducted. 
Sales and Trade-ins 

When old or nonusable equipment is sold, 
the cash received for it should be sent to the 
business office. Cash should never be entered 
in the equipment books. When one clerk han- 
dles all business activities, cash payments 
should be made to the school treasurer, when 
possible to make such arrangements. This fur- 
nishes a better check on the transaction and 
prevents possible misunderstandings. The clerk 
should give a statement of the entire trans- 
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FIG. 11 


action to the board of education. Where trade- 
ins are made, as in the case of typewriters, the 
old typewriter should be written off and the 
price of the new one added. Sufficient journal 
explanation should reveal the details of the 
transaction. 


Buildings, Land, Improvements other 
than Buildings 
The process of accounting for buildings, 
land, and other improvements for educational 
institutions is so simple that one wonders why 
clerks have neglected so generally to keep this 
kind of record. An examination of the account- 
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LEDGER FORM FOR BUILDINGS. SIZE 18 BY 12 IN. 


done by a clerk in the business office, or it may 
be done by a designated person in the unit or 
department having control of the equipment. 
There are advantages in both methods. If a 
clerk from the business office takes the inven- 
tory, he visits the building unit or department, 
secures the inventory file from the head of the 
department, or the principal of the building, 
and finds every piece listed. If there are lost 
articles, they are reported to the board of ed- 
ucation through the business manager or su- 
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FIG. 10. MAINTENANCE RECORD. SIZE 5 BY 8 IN. 
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ing requirements of 43 states revealed the de- 
plorable condition that asset accounting other 
than cash was not demanded. Two simple 
forms are given here (see Figs. 12 and 13). 

In the form used by the business manager 
of Los Angeles schools, a separate column is 
given to record the value of footings (Fig. 12). 
This causes the insurable part of the building 
to stand out. Provision is also made for a rec- 
ord of the contents of the building. This is a 
very handy ledger for insurance purposes. It 
becomes rather burdensome, however, if part 
of the contents are changed frequently. The 
card system filed by units (buildings, depart- 
ments, etc.) is more advantageous where con- 
tents are subject to be changed. 

Mr. J. P. West, business manager of Otter- 
bein College, Westerville, Ohio, uses an un- 
balanced ledger form (Fig. 13) for land, build- 
ings, and improvements. The unbalanced ledger 
form, used by both the Los Angeles schools and 
Otterbein College, leaves a wide explanation 
column. Mr. West uses this column to record a 
brief history of the asset. Such accounts are 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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The Personal Interview 
W. E. Trebilcock, Principal of High School, Calumet, Michigan 


In many school systems a personal interview 
with the superintendent or his agent is a pre- 
requisite to employment. In others where it 
is not, superintendents resort to the interview 
as often as circumstances will permit. Usually 
schools not making the interview a requirement 
are small systems or so remote from employing 
centers as to make its use unfeasible. Often 
teachers go to considerable expense in making 
personal application, most of them probably 
“going it blind” as far as definite, intelligent 
planning for the meeting is concerned. To what 
extent superintendents plan for interviews is 
not known. What the absence of literature on 
the subject means may be a matter of opinion. 
It may be that superintendents feel the occasion 
can be met on an impromptu basis, having 
confidence in their own versatility and in their 
ability to judge people; or it may be that they 
regard it as a perfunctory matter and hence 
not deserving of any particular preparation. 

That the business world rates the interview 
highly is apparent from casual perusal of the 
want-ad section of any metropolitan newspaper 
and from a scanning of personnel literature. 
Some progress has been made in evolving a 
technique for the interview, but for the most 
part the situation in this respect is not much 
less unsatisfactory than it is in the school 
world. The usual procedure is for each employ- 
ing officer to apply his personal ideas of stand- 
ards to the interview and to hire on that basis. 


Disadvantages of Written Applications 

In the teaching field the interview is usually 
thought of as following a written application. 
The superintendent has examined the candi- 
date’s statements of preparation, experience, 
and personal qualities and has corresponded 
with his references. Being satisfied that the 
applicant is deserving of consideration, he sug- 
gests a conference as an aid to the making of a 
final decision. He has definite reasons for not 
making a decision on the strength of the written 
matter in hand, if an interview is possible. 

In the first place, there is an advantage in 
having some idea of what the candidate looks 
like. In spite of the usual request for a recent 
photograph, there is no assurance of the recency 
of the one submitted. Presumably teachers 
evaluate the support an earlier rather than a 
later photograph will give to their application 
and then employ the one deemed to be to their 
advantage. Probably every superintendent who 
has done much hiring has had experience with 
this sort of thing. To mention the circumstance 
is not necessarily to condemn it, for extenuat- 
ing circumstances can prevail. A candidate may 
have had suffered a serious illness or an oper- 
ation which has left marked influences on his 
appearance but influences which will be of 
temporary duration. He may feel that at the 
moment they would be prejudicial to his 
prospects of employment, and so he sends an 
earlier likeness. The interview enables the 
superintendent to see the candidate as he is 
and at the same time enables the candidate to 
make any explanations that may be in order. 


Making the Candidate a Person 

Secondly, considerable unreliability attaches 
to statements concerning teachers which super- 
intendents receive, even though they are written 
for the most part by superintendents and prin- 
cipals. Generality of statement, variability in 
standards on which judgments are based, sym- 
pathy for the candidate, association with him, 
all combine to reduce greatly the dependability 
of such statements. An interview with the 
candidate concerned tends to clarify these 
evaluations. 


Again, favorable as is the impression that a 
neatly written and well-worded application 
makes, thinking schoolmen realize that there is 
no certainty that these characteristics will carry 
over to the schoolroom. Many men in school- 
work and outside claim that they are able to 
judge character on the basis of handwriting. 
Laboratory tests have shown, however, that this 
is a fiction inasmuch as in the tests very little 
more accuracy was shown in judging character 
from a study of handwriting than in making 
judgments by chance.’ The personal interview 
makes possible a more or less satisfactory 
appraisal of the teacher in terms of character 
traits. ; 

In fine, it may be said that the interview 
changes the status of a candidate from that of 
merely one of the genus homo to one of a 
particular individuality, which is an advantage 
both to the superintendent and the candidate. 

The appointment for an interview having 
been made, the superintendent must plan for its 
conduct, and first of all must consider his 
manner of approach. 


Approach to the Interview 


The manner in which the interview is opened 
is certain to have considerable influence on its 
progress. For both parties it is important that 
the proper atmosphere be created. The candi- 
date should not feel overawed, under constraint. 
The interviewer who can put the candidate at 
ease is far more likely to see him at his true 
worth than would be the case in an artificial 
situation. To form as accurate an appraisal of 
genuine worth as possible is the purpose of the 
interview and anything likely to further that 
end is to be made use of. Setting the tone of 
the conference is the superintendent’s responsi- 
bility. With respect to rank his is the superior 
position. He has the disposal of the job. More 
often than not, the meeting is in his office or 
otherwise in a setting in which he is at home. 
It is therefore proper to say that the atmos- 
phere of the interview is of his making, and he 
should approach it with that clearly in mind. 

A friendly greeting characterized by absence 
of artificiality, a pleasant manner, an easy 
introduction of conversation are all important 
for a proper start. The superintendent must be 
genuine; lacking this quality, his words not 
only have a certain hollowness, but he has no 
right to expect natural sincerity in the candi- 
date. In general, the superintendent should hold 
the candidate up to no standards that he him- 
self is not prepared to meet. The neatness he 
expects in the applicant he must exemplify; the 
evidences of loyalty he looks for must also be 
portrayed in himself. For an insincere, self- 
seeking superintendent to insist on sincerity 
and unselfishness in his staff is certainly an 
anomaly. Yet the testimony of teachers 
abundantly justifies the statement that such 
anomalies are by no means rare. 


Sizing Up the Candidate 


Important as a right start is, it must be 
recognized that an applicant’s ability to be at 
ease, to hold his own in strange surroundings 
is a gauge of something the superintendent 
desires to know about — such qualities as poise, 
courage, and ability to meet people. It will 
veveal after a fashion how he acts under fire. 
Nevertheless, the most work as well as the best 
work that people do is done under feeling-at- 
home conditions, and since it is under these 
conditions that teachers will teach, it is safer 
to make judgments about them under like 
circumstances. 


1Laird, The Psychology of Selecting Men, p. 98. 
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Having happily inaugurated the interview, 
the superintendent will center his attention 
more on “sizing up” the candidate. In doing so 
he should remember that the latter is putting 
his best side out in order to make as favorable 
an impression as possible. It is by no means 
safe to conclude that neatness in dress, affability 
oi manner, and general graciousness shown on 
this occasion will be duplicated in daily routine. 
The superintendent should not be misled. When 
one judges from appearances he is taking a 
chance, and judging from appearances is pre- 
cisely what the superintendent is doing during 
an interview. Under these circumstances his 
success is to be determined by the number of 
ccrrect judgments he makes. If he is wrong as 
often as he is right, he is doing no more than 
selection by chance would accomplish. No rule 
can be laid down with reference to the extent 
to which impressions should be marked up or 
discounted, since in the first place it is a matter 
of judgment with each interviewer, and, sec- 
ondly, it varies with the candidates. 

Seven Points 


What factors should the superintendent con- 
sider in arriving at an estimate of the candi- 
date? He will find it essential to have in mind 
a number of indices of worth and means of 
detecting their presence. In neither of these 
need any considerable degree of precision be 
expected. It is not possible to separate human 
traits into compartments, clearly delimiting 
each, or to use means for discovering traits 
which are peculiar to the individual. About all 
that can be said is that certain external 
manifestations tend to point out the existence 
of certain qualities, and in the light of avail- 
able evidence the superintendent must draw 
conclusions whose validity he will have to 
assume until further acquaintance shows the 
need of revision. 

The following may serve as a convenient 
summary of the procedure to be followed in 
“sizing up” the candidate: 

1. Form impressions from physique. 

2. Form impressions from the _ general 
bearing. 

3. Draw inferences as to what the face tells. 

4. Draw inferences from the manner of dress. 

5. Appraise the applicant’s power of expres- 
sion with the connoted mental and emotional 
traits as the goal. 

6. Estimate the extent to which he possesses 
“human” qualities. 

7. Ascertain some notion of the sanity of 
his attitudes toward educational and social 
problems. 

If this list be deemed workable, it is apparent 
that the subjective attitudes of the interviewer 
become the main factors in the situation. In 
most instances criteria for judgments are lack- 
ing, and the situation resolves itself into a 
matter of the personal tastes of the superin- 
tendent. Not only will there be wide variations 
in the tastes of different superintendents, not 
only will some of them respond with enthusiasm 
to evidences of qualities which others regard 
coldly, but there will be wide variation in the 
weight each superintendent allows to the 
various items in his general summation of the 
interview. 


The Matter of Physique 


All are agreed that no freaks are desired in 
teaching positions; but whether there will be 
much general agreement beyond that point is 
not established. Perhaps it is accurate to say 
that there is more agreement in the theory of 
the situation than in practice. Having no ref- 
erence to freaks and assuming good health to 
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be established, ought superintendents to view 
prejudicially candidates who are very tall or 
very short, extremely stout or thin, or whose 
bodily parts are not in the usual proportions, 
for example, cripples and those with a deformed 
ear? It can be conceded that none of these 
things impair teaching ability necessarily, 
though it is quite possible for them to in- 
fluence teaching results because of student re- 
actions they occasion. But need this influence 
necessarily be adverse? Inquiries addressed to 
superintendents concerning their employment 
of candidates of these types and a classifica- 
tion of the data according to the size of the 
systems might produce interesting results. It is 
conceivable that there might be some correla- 
tion between the superintendents’ practices and 
their own personal classification into one or the 
other of the above types. Results of such a 
survey could have a sociological and economic 
as well as an educational import. 


The Matter of General Bearing 


General bearing has to do with the general 
impression that one makes. It gives people 
something of a composite picture of one. Into 
it enter such items as carriage, vigor of move- 
ment, the manner of wearing one’s clothes, 
geniality, and air of confidence. Poise of a 
physical, an intellectual, and an emotional sort 
might be a general way of characterizing it. 
Ordinarily it would not be considered a difficult 
thing to judge, particularly since as a rule a 
feeling of approval or disapproval will be the 
substance of the judgment. 

Quickness of movement is often associated 
with a vigorous intellect and physical lethargy 
with mental sluggishness. One who has an air 
of confidence about him tends to inspire confi- 
dence. A good carriage combined with a due 
regard for proper dress excites approval. Here 
again one cannot be dogmatic. Ignorant people 
have been known to have confidence to spare 
and various undesirables to have the bearing 
of royalty. All we can say is that a good bear- 
ing makes the right kind of impression on stu- 
dents and parents, and that one who lacks it 
labors under a handicap. Defects and excellen- 
cies on this score may be an accompaniment 
of defects and excellencies of a subjective sort. 


What the Face Tells 


Report has it that some superintendents do 
much of their selecting of candidates, both men 
and women, on a basis of “good looks.” What 
this term signifies is a matter of opinion and 
of no particular concern here if we assume that 
it rises above the “beautiful but dumb” level. 
In passing, it may be asked whether these 
superintendents would favor making “good 
looks” a requirement of candidates for superin- 
tendencies. 

All superintendents probably lay claim to 
some talent in judging character from various 
external indices and probably all agree that the 
face reveals worth to an important degree. We 
speak of hard faces and flaccid faces, for 
example, and associate certain qualities of 
character with them. We speak of expressive 
and expressionless faces, animated and heavy 
faces, clear-cut faces and just “maps,” and 
each term calls to mind characteristics of a 
desirable or undesirable sort. We form an 
opinion of people who look us square in the eyes 
and another of those who don’t. Most people 
would be unable to analyze the items which 
determine such opinions, but their definiteness 
of impression suffers not at all from that fact, 
nor does their feeling of its accuracy. 

Psychology assures us, however (and it ac- 
cords with experience), that such judgments 
are exceedingly unreliable. Nature has not 
fashioned certain facial characteristics to go 
with certain virtues and others to go with 
certain faults. It is our experiences which lead 
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PATIENCE PERSONIFIED 


A student in an upper elementary grade of the Troy, a 
schools is fitting a garment which she is making for a small 
and very patient sister. 


us to associate certain facial characteristics with 
qualities of character. 

No one claims scientific accuracy for his 
appraisals. Indeed, their rough and ready char- 
acter may be conceded frankly. So constantly 
are we required to make such judgments in 
everyday life, however, that we may claim for 
them a practical value of considerable impor- 
tance. It cannot be denied that in spite of fre- 
quent mistakes we are often able, merely by 
looking into the faces of people, to discover 
temperamental and personality handicaps such 
as we associate with terms like queer, peevish, 
disgruntled, bored, gossipy, unstable. Recogniz- 
ing that in many cases extended acquaintance 
has proved us to have been in error, it is like- 
wise true that not infrequently extended ac- 
quaintance has confirmed the accuracy of judg- 
ments thus formed. 

So we may say that subject to great possi- 
bilities of error, the face reveals to us charac- 
teristics of force, power, and their opposites; 
of pettiness, bad temper, insincerity, voluptu- 
ousness, dishonesty, unreliability, and their 
opposites. Every superintendent who has done 
much hiring by correspondence can testify that 
he has had teachers on his staff who have im- 
pressed him on sight as being undesirable and 
who turned out to be such, and that a prelim- 
inary interview would have kept these out of 
the system. 


The Manner of Dress 


As commonly regarded, manner of dress has 
regard to a well-groomed appearance which, 
of course, has to do with the general toilet as 
well as with attire. In an earlier day when dress 
in this larger sense rather clearly distinguished 
the lady from the hussy, the significance of 
dress was somewhat more apparent than is 
now the case, and public opinion was more 
sensitive in the matter. In the changed condi- 
tion of things, about all that the superintendent 
can do is to consider modesty, cleanliness, and 
neatness, and whether in other respects the 
appearance of the candidate is such as the 
fashion of the moment approves. Indeed, there 
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is reason for thinking that about his only care 
on this point consists in seeing that the candi- 
date is not old-fashioned. 
Importance of Expression 

Since language is our medium of instruction, 
a teacher who has facility in the use of it is 
the more valuable on that account. Clear ideas 
are likely to be clearly stated. For teaching 
purposes there must be definite knowledge 
stated in clear and sufficiently exact language. 
Knowledge not so stated is of little practical 
use. Power of expression is a relatively easy 
thing to judge. If the interview has been con- 
ducted in the proper atmosphere and no arti- 
ficial inhibitions to the applicant’s flow of ideas 
have been created, the superintendent is justi- 
fied in drawing some definite conclusions about 
the desirability of the applicant from the 
latter’s success in putting his ideas into words. 

But a judgment of a candidate’s power of 
expression cannot ignore his manner of speech. 
Animation, force, rate of talking, precision of 
utterance, volubility, and quality of voice are 
significant. They are revealing with respect to 
certain physical and emotional characteristics, 
and a shrewd observer will pay close attention 
and attach considerable weight to them. 


Appraising the Human Qualities 

In a brief interview, it is impossible to deter- 
mine much concerning the applicant’s posses- 
sion of “human” qualities. Yet a skillful inter- 
viewer can get some insight into this. Since the 
interview has necessitated the display of some 
of these qualities on the superintendent’s part, 
presumably some sort of sympathetic response 
will have been elicited from the candidate. In 
friendly conversation the interviewer can swing 
the discussion to subjects and can create situ- 
ations which will necessitate reactions on the 
part of the applicant and will give some idea of 
his sense of justice, his fairness, kindliness, 
sympathy, and spirit of helpfulness. Of course, 
judgments must be made with reservations, for 
acts and not professions are important. But 
judgments of some value can nevertheless be 
made. 

It is essential that a school system be free 
of “old fogies’” and reactionaries as well as 
cranks and propagandists, and it is equally 
desirable that this apply to social and economic 
as well as to educational matters. Once more 
we are in a field where objective facts are lack- 
ing and where the personal opinion of the super- 
intendent is the test of what is orthodox. While 
the matter of attitudes requires delicate han- 
dling, a superintendent may well consider in- 
formation on the point to be of importance. 
It will have been of material help to have ad- 
dressed a specific question covering the matter 
to the applicant’s former employers, for less 
attention will need to be paid to this phase of 
the interview if the applicant is known to have 
held sanctioned views than if his views are alto- 
gether unknown. 

In practice the subject will not prove to be 
so delicate. Skillful handling will be required 
and direct questioning will probably not be 
advisable. But by a friendly exchange of views 
and having the topics appear to grow naturally 
out of one another, an interviewer can form 
an opinion that will not completely leave him 
in the dark as does a written application. 

Record of the Interview 


Until such time as character tests are per- 
fected, not only will the superintendent have 
to depend on his only too fallible and whim- 
sical judgment, but also for devising a record 
for them. A suggested record appears below. 
Not all of the implied information can be sur- 
mised in one interview even permitting the 
drawing of most elastic inferences, but in inter- 
viewing different candidates it will not always 
be the same items which cannot be judged. The 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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The Influence of Roads on School Transportation 
and Consolidation 


Edgar L. Morphet, Professor of Education, Division of Field Studies, 
University of Alabama 


Part I. Need for a Study of Roads 
Used for School Transportation 


Despite our much-discussed progress in rural 
education, there are still thousands of one- and 
two-teacher schools scattered over the various 
states of the Union. True, manly thousands of 
such schools have been abandoned during the 
past decade, but other thousands are as active 
as ever and will probably continue to be an ac- 
tive educational influence for many years to 
come. 

Why do these inefficient small schools con- 
tinue in such numbers in so many communities? 
Has not enough evidence been amassed to war- 
rant the wholesale abandonment of the small 
school and the development of large consolidat- 
ed schools in almost every section of the 
country? 


Factors Affecting Progress of 
Consolidation 


There are three major factors, any one or 
more of which may enter to explain the other- 
wise puzzling tenacity of the one- or two-teach- 
er school. Perhaps the most common of these 
is tradition of community sentiment. Commu- 
nities that have always had their one-teacher 
schools often hesitate to give them up because 
of the prejudices of the patrons. 

Lack of funds to pay the costs of transpor- 
tation undoubtedly constitutes another com- 
mon factor. There are many heavily populated 
communities in almost every state of the Union 
today where the people are ready and perhaps 
eager for consolidation but scarcity of avail- 
able funds strictly limits the progress that may 
be made. Then, too, there are other communi- 
ties in which consolidation is impracticable be- 
cause of the sparseness of the population and 
the consequent high cost of transporting the 
pupils. 

The third factor and frequently one of the 
most significant in limiting consolidation is 
roads. There are many cases in which transpor- 
tation, and consequently consolidation, is ab- 
solutely out of the question because the roads 
are impassable in places at times, or perhaps 
even most of the year. The present discussion 
will be concerned only with this factor; that is, 
with the part that road conditions play in mak- 
ing transportation and consolidation possible. 

Just when is a road suitable for school trans- 
portation? There can be no question about its 
unsuitability if it is impassable three months 
out of the year. But, what if it is impassable 
on the average only two or three days or a week 
out of the year? Or, what if it is all passable 
except a few yards or rods, which constitute 
a barrier as effective as if the entire road were 
impassable? Then, too, there are roads which 
are passable for wagons or carriages, but not 
for the heavier and perhaps even for the lighter 
types of motor trucks. Obviously the problem 
has many complicating angles. 


How Impassable is a RoadP 


Instances are known where roads have been 
found to be impassable for as much as six 
weeks, or even two months, during the year 
when transportation was attempted after con- 
solidation had been effected. Such happenings, 
fortunately, are not common. Cases where the 
school bus has to crawl through mud nearly 
axle deep morning after morning, particularly 
during the certain months of the year, are far 
more common. In attempting to provide trans- 
portation for school children over such a road 
one superintendent is known to have spent over 


$400 for repairs to the truck during a three 
months’ period. A similar amount spent on re- 
pairs on the road early in the season, had it 
been possible, would have been a far better in- 
vestment from every point of view. Almost any- 
one who has made a study of the problem 
knows of cases where school transportation is 
this year being provided, or attempted, over 
roads that are obviously unsuited for such use 
because of mud or similar conditions. There 
are other instances, perhaps in almost every 
state, where the bus may be traveling over 
roads that are unquestionably passable, but 
the lives of the pupil passengers may daily be 
jeopardized by bridges along the route that are 
unsafe, by unusually dangerous railroad cross- 
ings, or other similar hazards. 

There are enough premature and ill-advised 
attempts at transportation over the country to 
warrant the conclusion that in some instances, 
either consolidation and transportation have 
proceeded too rapidly, or road improvements 
have proceeded too slowly. There can be no 
excuse for needlessly jeopardizing either the 
lives or the health of the children in order to 
further the consolidation of schools. Premature 
consolidation is just as undesirable and ineffi- 
cient under certain conditions as is continua- 
tion of the outworn one-teacher school under 
others. 

Technique Needed 


Certainly some technique is needed for show- 
ing the condition of each road with reference 
to school transportation. This should be con- 
cerned not only with roads that are being used, 
but also very definitely with roads that are 
likely to be needed in the near future for school 
transportation. Unless there is such a tech- 
nique, it is likely that roads will continue to be 
used year after year, without the attention of 
the responsible authorities being called to 
treacherous mudholes, dangerous bridges, or 
other hazards. Likewise there will probably 
continue to be instances where school transpor- 
tation is attempted over roads that are fre- 
quently impassable, or that at least are highly 
unsatisfactory for such use. In this field as in 
any other field, very serious problems may exist 
and yet be totally ignored, simply because 
there is no definite means of focusing attention 
on the seriousness of the problem. 

The attention of the writer was first directed 
specifically to the need for a standardized 
means of studying school transportation routes 
through a survey of the schools of Elmore 
county, Alabama, in which he participated 
three years ago. One purpose of this survey was 
to propose a consolidation program for the 
county that could be carried to completion in a 
period of approximately ten years. The survey 
staff, headed by A. F. Harman, state superin- 
tendent of education of Alabama, and consist- 
ing of representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the University of Ala- 
bama, had no difficulty finding and applying 
accepted techniques for measuring the physical 
adequacy of the school buildings, the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, and even the achievement 
of the pupils. But, there were no definite or 
standard techniques available for showing the 
degree to which the roads were adapted to 
transportation. Of course it was impossible to 
develop and propose a practical consolidation 
program for the county, without detailed in- 
formation concerning the status of each road 
which might be needed for transportation in 
carrying out the proposed program. 

At first the members of the survey staff sim- 
ply made local inquiries and recorded observa- 
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tions concerning the condition of certain roads. 
But this method of procedure was soon found 
to be anything but satisfactory. The informa- 
tion recorded was usually far from complete. 
Different types of information were found to 
have been recorded for different roads so that 
comparisons were impossible and recommenda- 
tions were necessarily uncertain. 

The most serious difficulties arose when the 
staff attempted to work out the proposed con- 
solidation program after the fieldwork had 
been completed. It was then discovered that 
there was no information concerning certain of 
the roads that would be needed in the program, 
and that the information at hand concerning 
some of the other roads was too meager to be 
used. Consequently, another trip back to cer- 
tain of the schools in the county was necessary 
before the program could be finally worked 
out. 


A Technique for Obtaining Information 
on Condition of Roads 


In preparation for the county surveys to be 
made the following year, two of the members 
of the staff attempted to devise a form for rec- 
ording essential and comparable information 
about each road that might be needed in the 
transportation program. The form, a copy of 
which is shown herewith, was completed in 
time for use in the first two counties on the 
schedule. Although crude and unsatisfactory in 
many respects, it did assure the recording of 
certain types of information for each road. 


Copy of the First Form Used for Studies of 
School Transportation Routes 


COM. awe sinnsescacen WON 0423 chee kee 
TRANSPORTATION 

Name of Road........... 

WO (Nas 06853 %05 4044 EO nos havunere hehe 


Kind of Road* 
1. Hard-surfaced 


Condition of Road* 
~~ | =a eee 


2. Graded and graveled... 2. Unguarded fills....... . 
3. Sand-clay ............ 3. Dangerous ravines..... 
ST os 84 24 5 oR 4. Grade crossings....... 
a eee ee et re ee 

a) Approximate width. . 
6. Unimproved ......... 6. TR ss idee. 

6): EE ccs bevees ee 


d) Unsafe approaches. . 
7. Passable year round... 
8. Hazardous 


*Check items that apply 
Recommendations: 


This form was found to be seriously defec- 
tive, even when rather full comments were 
written in, in that it did not provide for re- 
cording or showing the exact location of each 
of the hazards, nor did it show clearly the con- 
dition of each part of the road. It was much 
too brief and simple to insure the securing of 
all essential information. In light of this ex- 
perience the original form was revised, tried 
out again in the counties in which studies were 
being made, then further revised until it was 
found satisfactory for every type of road or 
route studied. In that final form it has now 
been used for nearly two years in studies made 
in some fifteen different counties. 

The writer has pointed out the importance 
of having some technique for tabulating infor- 
mation concerning the condition of roads used, 
or likely be needed for school transportation, 
thereby focusing attention on problems which 
exist and conditions which should be corrected. 
Consequently, this form for collecting data con- 
cerning roads is considered invaluable for use 
in connection with any rural-school survey. 
Moreover, it is of definite value to the school 
administrator who is in any way connected 
with the administration or supervision of school 
transportation. Detailed information which can 
be collected by means of this technique, should 
always be in the hands of those concerned with 
school transportation and should provide a 
sound basis for the development of the program. 
(Note: Part II of this article discusses in detail the 


application of this technique to the study of transpor- 
tation routes.) 
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School Administration: What’s Happening? 


T IS a noteworthy fact that the administration of the public 
I schools of the United States is going on in an orderly, normal, 
and matter-of-fact manner. The activities usually engaged in during 
the second half of the school year, such as the reappointment of 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and custodians, are proceeding 
without friction or hesitation. The boards of education everywhere 
have and are performing their tasks in a calm, circumspect, and 
capable manner. 

True, closer attention is being paid to the building of school 
budgets, greater scrutiny is exercised in fixing upon the several items 
therein, and adjustments are made which contemplate the main- 
tenance of accepted standards of efficiency. Here and there special 
studies have been eliminated, salaries have been cut, the teaching 
force has been reduced, and school terms have been shortened, but 
in many more instances the existing order of things is maintained 
as in previous years. 

It is interesting to note that the board-of-education deliberations 
have been free from the hysteria which has characterized some of 
the taxpayers and free from the fears which in instances has seized 
the professional workers in the schools. In examining thousands of 
press clippings reporting on doings in the school world it is found 
that there is a quiet determination everywhere to guide the affairs of 
the schools in the usual manner. 

All this gives assurance that the administration of the American 
schools is the concern of an enlightened citizenship, and on the 
whole is under safe and dependable guidance. 


Educators in the Field of Taxation 


F THE schools of the nation are to receive the support to which 
I they are entitled, the educational leaders must not only champion 
that support vigorously but they must also concern themselves with 
the sources of that support; namely, with the problems of taxation. 

The lawmakers, both state and national, when confronted with 
appeals for more liberal financial support for this or that agency 
or project readily go on the defensive. If the educator who argues 
for the maintenance of high standards in the public schools is not 
prepared to suggest the source of support to maintain these, he may 
meet with a ready rebuff in the claim that a shortage of funds will 
not permit the fulfillment of his demands. 

The adroit legislator may hold that the ordinary tax sources are 
already being tapped to their utmost, and that, therefore, the school 
support asked for is impossible. The educator who does not realize 
that the tax methods being employed are defective and hence cannot 
point out the defects, or cannot suggest new and effective tax sources, 
has lost his case. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to note that an increasing number of 
educators throughout the country are invading the domain of taxa- 
tion and are manifesting a remarkable grasp of this intricate subject. 
Thus we find state educational bodies applying themselves, through 
committees on legislation, to a study of the methods of taxation. 
State superintendents of public instruction as well as college profes- 
sors have turned their attention to the question of adequate school 
support and the means that must be employed to attain the same. 

An interesting movement designed to correct tax errors is now in 
progress in Kansas. Upon the realization that the burden placed 
upon property is excessive, an amendment to the constitution is 
offered whereby the state tax rate will be limited to 15 mills. This 
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amendment will be submitted to a vote of the people next November. 

The theory here is that the limitations placed upon the property 
tax will compel the discovery of new tax sources. This is a somewhat 
ingenious approach to the question of tax reform. Holding the tax 
upon property down to a minimum will compel consideration of the 
problem in its broader aspects. This will not only reveal the fact 
that the property tax is an obsolete instrument, but, also, that by 
clinging to the same, enormous wealth goes untaxed. 

The Kansas educators are concerning themselves with the prob- 
lem in an energetic fashion. They are bringing to their constituency 
the essential information which will enable them to deal intelligently 
with the proposed amendment, and at the same time place before 
them the suggestions in the direction of the newer tax sources that 
have been proposed. 

While the trend of the day is decidedly in the direction of lower 
costs for everything that goes into the scheme of life, including 
government and education, there is also a trend in the direction of 
tax reforms. Such reforms do not spring from the minds of the 
lawmakers, but secure their momentum through a general under- 
standing and popular sentiment. 

The educator who is concerned in the efficiency of the schools, and 
who realizes that such efficiency cannot be attained or maintained 
unless adequate financial support is secured, can do much to spread 
popular knowledge on the science of taxation. In fact, in his capacity 
as an educator he can become a decisive influence not only in up- 
holding high educational standards, but in striving for tax methods 
that are equitable and make for an adequate school support. 


The Chicago School-Finance Situation 


¥ IS quite natural that the average-sized and smaller cities 
throughout the country should manifest an interest in the school- 
administrative departure engaged in by near-by cities of the larger 
class. While the departures engaged in by the large city cannot 
always be emulated by the smaller, it follows, too, that the larger 
may engage in experimental projects which may possess suggestive 
value for all communities. 

It cannot be said, however, that Chicago in its school-administra- 
tive affairs has offered any lesson to the rest of the country unless it 
be that it has taught the things that ought not to be done. 

The outstanding lesson which Chicago contributes to the world 
is that a board of education must serve the schools rather than the 
political fortunes of a mayor, a city council, and a coterie of greedy 
politicians. The further lesson is that a school superintendent of 
eminent standing and ability cannot be sacrificed upon the altar 
of political expediency without breaking down the morale of the 
whole school system. It finally teaches the lesson that a board of 
education which blindly follows the dictates of a political boss may 
be equally reckless in administering the affairs of the charge in- 
trusted to its hands. 

The advance made in the country’s school-administrative service 
during the past three decades has practically eliminated political 
domination therefrom. The tribulations of a past day and the les- 
sons that grew out of them need not be recited here. The evolution 
has been gradual yet certain. City after city discarded the partisan- 
ship of its boards-of-education personnel, and held to character and 
efficiency in the selection of its membership rather than to the politi- 
cal color that characterized such membership. 

To find that the second largest city in the United States should 
fall into evil ways and the reprehensible methods of a former day, 
is indeed deplorable. But the retribution which followed its mis- 
deeds was so immediate and pronounced that no one can remain in 
doubt as to what was wrong. 

While the financial debacle has caused great embarrassment and 
hardships it must also be said that strong men have come to the 
fore to solve the perplexing problem. The board of education has 
not hesitated to spend a large sum of money for a survey that shall 
determine what retrenchments can be made without impairing 
the service. 

The proposal made that the schools be closed in order to awaken 
the taxpayers to a sense of duty has not met with favor. Mayor 
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Cermak holds that the closing of the schools would be equally as 
serious as it would be to dispense with the fire, police, and health 
departments or other necessary governmental agencies. 

The budget prepared by the board of education aggregates the 
sum of $90,000,000. It is proposed to cut this budget by $15,000,- 
000, believing that this can be accomplished and still keep the 
schools upon a high level of efficiency. 

The appointment of two members, Ernest Buehler and Orville 
J. Taylor, to the board of education has inspired confidence. Both 
gentlemen are lawyers of character and distinction and known for 
their loyalty to the community interests. They enjoy the confidence 
of the public. 

The school city of Chicago is, however, at the dawn of a new day. 
The present mayor has replaced the retiring members of the old 
board of education by citizens of high character and standing. The 
tax situation is nearing a solution. The teachers will once more 
receive their salaries. The budget economies which will have to be 
observed will not cripple the schools. The professional factors have 
remained loyal and efficient during a trying period. Normal condi- 
tions are in prospect. 


Status of the Married Woman Teacher 


T NO time has the employment of married-women teachers in 

the schools received greater attention than at the present mo- 

ment. The subject has in the past been discussed from all angles — 
economic, professional, and social. 

The cause of the married-woman teacher had its champions in 
the schoolmaster and the newspaper editor who have dealt with the 
subject from the professional viewpoint. The social side of the 
question has received less attention. The economic viewpoint has 
been to the fore. 

The process of eliminating the married-woman teacher from the 
schools has been accentuated by the country’s disturbed business 
conditions. The boards of education have proceeded upon practical 
lines. The reasoning has been simple and clear-cut. A married woman 
who has an able-bodied husband, employed and able to support her, 
must give way to the single woman teacher, who is obliged to earn 
her own living. This has become the prevailing rule. It must be said 
to the credit of boards of education that they have, in the main, 
exercised caution in carrying out a fixed policy. The married woman 
who has an unemployed or invalid husband, has received considera- 
tion. The widow is exempt from the rule. 

At any rate, the school authorities have proceeded upon the 
thought that there ought to be one breadwinner in every household 
and that a married woman is primarily bound to comply with the 
duties of wifehood and motherhood. It may be noted, too, that the 
hard-headed, practical board-of-education member has not been par- 
ticularly impressed with the professional considerations involved. 
Whatever may be said as to the merits of the question as a whole 
it remains that public sentiment supports the elimination of the mar- 
ried-woman teacher from the public schools at this time. 


School Legislation of Questionable Merit 


HE public schools of the United States have in many instances 
‘hae tasks and responsibilities which more properly belong 
to other agencies. Some of these clearly belong to the home. Some 
belong to groups of citizens outside of the school. The tendency to 
make the schools the clearing house for things that do not belong 
there is constantly manifested throughout the list of American cities. 

The question has arisen in many communities in recent months 
as to the responsibility of the school in the care of destitute children. 
The prolonged depression has played havoc with poor families. Re- 
ports have it that children are deprived from attending school be- 
cause they are too meagerly fed and clothed. Surely, no child should 
be deprived of schooling or permitted to go hungry. In many in- 
stances the schools have become the agencies that have distributed 
food and clothing to destitute children. 

The legislature of Ohio in a law recently enacted clearly intends 
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placing upon the school authorities the duty of relieving distress 
among children wherever encountered. The law reads that “When 
the board of education of any city, exempted village, village or rural 
school district, is satisfied that a child compelled to attend school 
is unable to do so because in want of shoes, clothing, medical atten- 
tion, or other necessities, and those upon whom the child is depend- 
ent are unable to support or care for themselves and the child, the 
given board of education at any time prior to December 31, 1933, 
may provide such necessities as may enable the child to attend school. 

“Upon satisfactory proof to the county commissioners that the 
board of education of any of the above-mentioned school districts 
has no funds over and above all the school operating expenses avail- 
able to meet such needs, the county commissioners may allocate to 
said boards, funds for the purpose of providing relief for school 
children from the emergency relief fund.” 

The school authorities of Ohio are not of one mind that such a 
law is either expedient or desirable. They are by no means indifferent 
to the humanitarian spirit which actuates the law, but question the 
policy which makes the school the center of charity labors which 
more properly belong to other agencies. They also question the wis- 
dom of disturbing the true scope and function of the school as such. 


The School as a Money Collector 


N THESE days of economic disturbance many efforts are made 

to relieve distress, and all sorts of functions are staged by the 

good people of the community for the purpose of raising money to 
help the helpless. The needy are supplied with food and clothing. 

The question of permitting the collection of funds and clothing 
in the schools has in recent months led to some serious discussions 
in school-administrative circles. Humanely inclined persons have 
held that school teachers and children should participate actively 
in the charity labors of the community. Boards of education have 
been called upon to determine the advisability of such a departure. 

The rules which boards of education have held to for many years 
throughout the country touching upon solicitations, either of a com- 
mercial or a charity nature, forbid them in the schools. The conten- 
tion is made that such solicitations have a disturbing effect upon 
the orderly operation of the school. There can be no question on this 
point. 

The present situation, however, has brought the subject to the 
attention of school authorities in a new light and in a more acute 
form. At any rate, an abnormal condition prompts a tendency to 
yield here and there to pressure and to relax on the established rules. 

The school authorities have in the main settled upon two points 
in the matter. One is that the orderly operation of the school must 
not be interfered with, and the other that raising of money for char- 
itable purposes should be left to an adult population and not to 
school children. 

There have been some departures from the rule in communities 
where privation was most serious and where, for instance, the col- 
lection of clothing and household paraphernalia was assigned to the 
children. The children, it is held secure a lesson in charity labors. It 
remains, nevertheless, that such children are disturbed in their 
schoolwork. 

Another factor, which has had the consideration of school author- 
ities, is found in the fact that collections from and by school chil- 
dren emphasize the differences between children coming from well- 
to-do homes and those who come from the poorer families. It tends 
to jar the democratic atmosphere of the school. Thus, it may be 
stated that the school-administrative authorities have, on the whole, 
clung to the rules forbidding all solicitations in the public schools. 

While the specter of unemployment and poverty is quite general 
throughout the country, the pressure in one locality is less acute 
than it is in another. In other words, there are school authorities 
that cannot well resist the pressure brought upon them to enlist the 
coéperation of the schools in charity campaigns. In the greater 
number of centers of population the school-board rule forbidding 
the solicitation of money by school children is adhered to as rigidly 
now as before. 
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Extracurricular Organization in a Small School 
G. O. Lindgren, Principal, Hope, N. Dak. 


The tone and spirit of a school is often expressed 
by the manner in which its extracurricular activ- 
ities are organized and carried on. Recognition of 
this fact has led administrators to consider the 
organization and administration of the extracur- 
ricular activities as one of their important 
problems. 

The larger schools have worked with this 
problem less recently, and perhaps with greater 
success, than have the smaller schools. The super- 
intendent and staff of a school with a high-school 
enrollment of less than 200 pupils, changes fre- 
quently enough to make it difficult to plan an extra- 
curricular organization that would have a chance 


of continuing through successive changes of 
administrations. 


In the fall of 1928, the writer, in codperation 
with the high-school teachers and students, began 
to work out a plan for the organization and 
administration of the extracurricular program in 
the high school at Hope, North Dakota, which had 
an enroliment of about 85 pupils. An attempt was 
made to make an organization that would meet 
our needs, and that would be flexible, and simple 
enough to stand some chance of continuing on 
from year to year in a systematic way. A change 
of administration has not as yet occurred to test 
its permanency; yet the plan as evolved and modi- 
fied in the light of subsequent experience, possesses 
features that may be of interest to others con- 
fronted with similar problems. 

That the constitution, the by-laws, and the 
honor-award system, may be more easily under- 
stood, the main features of the plan are outlined 
in the following: 


Features of the Plan 


1. Simplicity of organization. The election of 
class officers practically sets up the student 


- council. 


2. Integration of orggnizati&m. Class officers are 
council members. Council members are represented 
on the standing committees. 

3. Use of leadership. In small schools the num- 
ber of real leaders is comparatively few. The organ- 
ization is planned té use these people for directing 
the activities. The standing committees are impor- 
tant, in that they utilize the services of leaders -not 
on the council, and provide a means of develop- 
ing others. Assignments to all committees are 
made by the council on the basis of general fit- 
ness, and the work is equitably apportioned. ; 

4. Continuity of organizetion. Elections for thew 
ensuing year fre held six weeks before the closing 
of the school year. Thus the work begins in the ~ 
fall without disturbance or delay. 

5. Reports to the council. Each club or com- 
mittee must make written reports to the council 
of work accomplished, and work planned. No social 
function takes place without approval of the 
council or designated representativeg Dead organ- 
izations are thus eliminated, and honor points are 
denied to its members. 

6. Faculty supervision and control. All organ- 
izations and classes have faculty advisers. While 
pupil initiative is encouraged to the utmost, there 
is the recognition of the necessity of faculty 
restraint. The faculty has the right to veto meas- 
ures taken by the council. This right may never 
be exercised, but is necessary nevertheless. 


Growth and Change Provided For 


7. Flexibility. There may be an expansion or 
contraction of the extracurricular program from 
year to year, as may be necessary or desirable, 
without affecting the organization. Clubs or com- 
mittees may be formed or dropped at any time. 
A standing committee on school history was added 
this fall, which makes five for our school, as 
follows: 

Finance 
Program 
School History 

Extracurricular activities do not proceed on 
equal levels of enthusiasm or accomplishment. 
There are ebbs and flows of activity, depending on 
the leadership and the success encountered. This 
is expected and does not affect the organization. 

8. Participation. Our by-laws make no provi- 


Athletics 
Social 


sion with regard to limiting participation. In 
practice, limitation is imposed in the following 
three ways: (a) by the rules of eligibility of our 
state league; (b) by the council in assignment to 
committees; (c) by the high-school principal as a 
part of his work in guidance. 

Some pupils may participate in six activities 
without burden, while others may be burdened 
with one or two, hence we have not thought it 
desirable to adopt any fixed schedule. 

9. Autonomy of classes. Strange as it may seem, 
the classes in high school are permitted almost 
complete freedom in handling their affairs under 
the guidance of their adviser. Their officers must 
account directly to the class, rather than to the 
council. All their social functions, however, must 
be approved by the council. Time and experience 
may require a change in this procedure, but so far 
class affairs have been carried on in an honest and 
enthusiastic manner. While this freedom was not 
intentionally planned, we are coming to feel that 
there is merit in it. It gives the pupils an oppor- 
tunity to participate with freedom in a practical 
democracy. 

The Awards 

10. System of awards. The honor-point sched- 
ule as adopted gives the greatest weight to 
scholarship. It attempts to equalize the number of 
points awarded for participation in the various 
activities. It was designed to be flexible enough to 
cover all activities of the school, and to permit ease 
of administration. 

The number of honor points for each student 
is figured up at the end of each school year, and 
recorded on a permanent record card. Awards are 
made only in the senior year. The fourth of the 
class having the highest number of honor points 
are designated as “honor students.” A local frater- 
nal lodge provides individual pictures of these 
honor students, grouped in a single frame for each 
class. These are hung in a conspicuous place in 
the high-school assembly room. The picture consti- 
tutes the only tangible award given, and is without 
a doubt the most coveted honor in the school. 

So far, the validity of the honor-point schedule, 
as a method of selecting the honor students, has 
been confirmed by both student and faculty judg- 
ment. In a few years it may be possible to set up 
standards in terms of honor points, and provide 
suitable awards or honors for different degrees of 
attainment. Our present plan provides no recogni- 
tion for the efforts of the lower three fourths of 
the class. This is one of the many imperfections 
which the council must work with, and attempt 
to eliminate. 

The picture awards have the following elements 
of merit: (a) inexpensive, (0) lasting and ever- 
present, (c) inspirational, (d) have historical 
value, (e) belong to the school and community, 
(f) do not stimulate mercenary effort, (g) stim- 
ulate wholesome and sustained effort. 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


The day of the new principalship is at hand. 
High standards of professional and personal 
qualifications are being set by the more pro- 
gressive school systems and there are increas- 
ing demands for better service. Far reaching 
educational reforms involving fundamental 
changes in the organization and content of 
elementary education demand the highest type 
of educational leadership from the modern 
principal. The radical changes being made in 
elementary education offer abundant oppor- 
tunities for constructive leadership on the part 
of elementary-school principals. 

The principalship is a position of strategic 
importance. It is the key position in every 
school systeni. The elementary-school princi- 
pal has the opportunity to make education 
scientific and to make elementary teaching a 
profession in every sense of the word. The 
country depends upon us for a step forward. — 
Herbert G. Hansen, Chicago. 
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The honor-point system and the picture awards, 
are features of our plan which, we believe, will do 
more than any other to give our extracurricular 
organization, and program continuity from year 
to year. 

Not a Panacea 

In a description of our own ideas and plans, we 
are inclined to create the impression that there is 
no plan quite so good as our own, or that there 
is something magical about it, and that all one 
has to do is to install it, to solve all problems. 
Though we would like to, we cannot make any 
such claim. It has taken and, no doubt, will con- 
tinue to take much effort and planning to bring 
about successful accomplishment. Ours is simply an 
earnest attempt to develop an efficient extracur- 
ricular organization in a small school, and no one 
realizes better than our own faculty, how far we 
still are from our objective. 


HOPE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 

Constitution and By-Laws — Adopted October 6, 1928 

ARTICLE I. Name and purposes 

1, The name of this organization shall be the Hope Students’ 
Association. 

2. The princi soe of the organization shall be: 

a) To unify all student organizations under one control. 

6) To aid in the internal administration of the school. 

c) To foster sentiment of law and order. 

d) To promote the general activities of the school. 

e) To develop in the student a growing appreciation of 
membership in a democracy, by providing the educa- 
tive responsibilities, and privileges of participating in 
such a democracy in the school. 

f) To promote in all ways the best interests and ideals 
of the school. 

ARTICLE Il. Membership 

1. All students and teachers of this high school shall be 

considered members of this association. 
ARTICLE Ill. The Council 

1. The general powers of this association shall be vested in 
a Council of twelve members. 

a) The President and Secretary-Treasurer of each class, and 
the superintendent of schools shall be considered ex 
officio members of the Council. 

6) The superintendent shall appoint one other member of 
the faculty to the Council. 

c) The members of the Council as above chosen, shall 
nominate at least four persons from the Junior and 
Senior classes, and submit them to the vote of the 
association. The two receiving the highest number 
of votes shall be the two additional members of 
the Council. A majority of the ballots cast shall be 
necessary to elect in any case. 

d) Election of officers for the succeeding year shall take 
place at the beginning of the last six weeks’ period of 
the school year. These officers shall assume their duties 
at the beginning of the following year. 

ARTICLE IV. Officers 

1. The officers of the Council shall be President, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

2. All officers must be members of the Council. 

a. & ne except the Treasurer shall be elected by the 

ouncil. 

4. The responsibility of the Treasurer’s office and its intimate 
connection with the work of the superintendent, make it 
necessary for the superintendent to exercise control over 
this office. The superintendent may exercise the office him- 
self, or appoint a member of the Council subject to the 
approval of that body. 

5. A majority of the votes cast shall be considered necessary 
to election. 

6. All officers shall serve for one year. 

ARTICLE V. Officers’ Duties 

1. The President shall: 

a) Preside at all meetings of the Council. 

6) Call extra meetings when necessary. 

c) Shall vote only in case of a tie. 

d) Shall appoint all committees, with the advice of the 
Council. 

2. The Vice-President shall preside in the absence of the 
President. 

3. The Secretary shall keep all records. 

4. The Treasurer shall keep an accurate record of all money, 
received and spent. He shall also be chairman of the 
finance committee. 

5. The officers, above, shall perform all other duties, which 
are customary in their respective offices. 

ARTICLE VI. Meetings 

1. Regular meetings shall be held every other week, during 
school hours. The day and time of these meetings shall be 
determined by the Council. 

2. Special meetings may be called at the discretion of the 

: President. 
ARTICLE VII. Powers of the Council 

1. To make and enforce rules necessary for the betterment 
of the school, its life, or its interests. 

2. To grant charters to clubs and organizations. 

3. To supervise and have final decision in all matters concern- 
ing the extracurricular activities of the school. 

a) It is further provided that any action of the Council 
is subject to the veto of the faculty. 

4. Advises the President in the appointment of committees. 

5. To investigate and report on matters especially referred 
to it by the faculty, or administrative officer of the 
school. 

6. To have charge of all financial matters pertaining to extra- 
curricular activities, excepting class funds which shall be 
handled entirely by the respective classes. 

ARTICLE VIII. Activities 

May be as many or as few as the council or association 
wants. 
ARTICLE IX. Amendments 

A petition for the amendment of this constitution must be 

signed by one third of all the students of the high school, and 
presented to the high-school council. The council shall then call 
a special election, and if three fourths of the student body vote 
for the amendment, the constitution shall be so amended. The 
election shall take place not less than one week, and not more 
than two weeks after the petition has been filed with the 
Council. 
(Concluded on Page 94) 
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Von DBuprin 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 











A Compromise 


With Fate 


After all, the man who insists upon his architect cut- 
ting deeply into the cost of safety devices and materials 
is asking that the building be made less safe for its occu- 
pants than it might be. 



















He asks for a compromise with fate. 


Without knowing it, he urges the architect to give 
him the probability of unhappiness, of sleeplessgnights, 


of - - perhaps - - utter misery of soul and mind. 





And, pitifully enough, even his money savings are 
only temporary. High upkeep costs, large repair bills, 
eat up these savings at a terrific pace - - and he finally 
realizes that better materials, finer devices, would have 


been far less costly in the end. 


{ 


We suggest that you avoid all this by asking your 
architect to specify Von Duprin devices - - and to 


insist on the specifications being carried out. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


You CAN DO A LOTSTOWARD MAKING THOSE OLD SCHOOL BUILDINGS SAFE - - 


UNTIL YOU CAN BUILD NEW ONES - - BY INSTALLING VON Duprin DEVICES. 
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LAW AND LEGISLATION 


¢ Complaints have been filed with the attorney gen- 
eral of Missouri, charging nepotism in the administra- 
tion of the schools. School-board members have ap- 
pointed their own daughters to positions. The attorney 
general holds that the constitution of the state forbids 
public officials to appoint relatives within the fourth 
degree to office..He further holds that a member of a 
school board is a public official, hence comes within the 
purview of the constitutional provision. 


# The question of whether prohibition lectures may 
legally be permitted in the schools has been raised at 
Lynn, Mass. Dr. Payson Smith, state commissioner of 
education, in reply to an inquiry said: “The legislature 
has directed that public-school instruction must be 
given in some subjects, among them the effects of alco- 
hol and narcotics. The law also expressly provides that 
any school committee may add other subjects to the 
required list if it wishes to do so. 

“Both in those subjects required by law and those 
introduced by action of a school committee, the com- 
mittee has full authority to determine the manner in 
which instruction shall be given. With reference to lec- 
tures given before students, the school committee has 
full authority. If it believes that no lectures should be 
given by persons other than teachers, it may so order, 
and its decision is final. If, on the other hand, it cares 
to authorize lectures to be given by members of organ- 
izations it has the legal authority to do that. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many school committees do authorize and 
permit lectures by members of patriotic, civic, and other 
organizations, local, state, and national. They are acting 
within the law when they do this. 


4 The State Department of Public Instruction of 
Wisconsin has recently ruled that no board member 
may consider himself privileged to criticize a teacher 
publicly. If he feels justified in holding that the teacher 
is failing in proper management of the schoolwork, 
either in discipline or instruction, it becomes the duty 
of such a member to call a board meeting in order that 
the matter may be brought to the attention of the en- 
tire board. If a majority of the board, after investiga- 
tion, feels that some effort on the part of the board 
should be made to correct the deficiencies, it is advis- 
able to arrange for a meeting with the teacher. School 
board members are warned against public and free dis- 
cussion of teachers and are urged to keep such matters 
solely in the hands of the board. 


Schools and School Districts 
A board of a city school district having discretionary 
power to create ward schools, has discretion to discon- 


tinue one of such schools, at least where the remaining 
schools are adequate, although perhaps less convenient 
(Mo. revised statutes of 1929, §§ 9194, 9330). — Corley 

Montgomery, 46 Southwestern reporter (2d) 283, 
Mo. App. 

In matters confided to the discretion of school boards 
and not legally forbidden, their action cannot be ques- 
tioned or controlled by mandamus or otherwise. - 
Corley v. Montgomery, 46 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
283, Mo. App. 

Petitions for a change in boundaries of school dis- 
tricts, after filing with the county board of education, 
become irrevocable, except for deception, and fraud 
(Crawford & Moses’ Digest, §§ 8869, 8870, and § 8823, 
as amended by the Act of 1927, No. 156, p. 549, §1).— 
Texarkana Special School Dist. v. Consolidated School 
Dist. No. 2, 46 Southwestern reporter (2nd) 631, Ark. 

The fact that an adjacent territory sought to be 
attached to a rural high-school district lying outside of 
the county in which the district is located was held 
immaterial (Kans. revised statutes supplement of 1931, 
§ 72-3514). — State v. Rural High-School Dist. No. 1 
of Norton County, 8 Pacific (2d) 330, Kans. 


School-District Government 


School districts have implied power to do things 
clearly necessary to perform express powers. — East 
End School Dist. No. 2 v. Gaiser-Hill Lumber Co., 45 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 504, Ark. 

School districts can exercise only powers granted by 
the legislature or powers necessarily incidental there- 
to.— Casey v. Smith, 46 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
38, Ark. 

That a statute prescribing qualifications of the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools required him to be of good 
character was held not to be an arbitrary exercise of 
legislative power. (Smith-Hurd revised statutes of 1931, 
c. 122, §5).— People v. Flanningam, 179 Northeastern 
reporter 823, 347 Ill. 328. 

Only arbitrary and unwarranted actions of the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools are subject to review and 
correction by the courts upon a certiorari. — Measles 
v. Owens, 46 Southwestern reporter (2d) 40, Ark. 

Illiterate women, no less than illiterate men, may 
exercise the right of suffrage, and are entitled to vote 
at school elections (Ky. statutes § 1596b-1 et seq., and 
§ 4535h-1; constitution U. S. Amendment 19; consti- 
tution of Kentucky § 155).— Prewitt v. Wilson, 46 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 90, 242 Ky. 231. 

The occupation of the office of trustee of a school 
board by a holdover member, instead of an elected per- 
son who failed to qualify, could not prevent the filling 
of the vacancy by a constitutional authority (Ky. stat- 


utes § 4465), Per Willis, J. and Thomas, C. J. — Board 
of Trustees of Salt Lick Graded Common School Dist. 
v. Kercheval, 45 Southwestern reporter (2d) 846, Ky. 1. 

The holdover member of a school board cannot par- 
ticipate in the selection of his own successor (Ky. 
statutes § 4465), Per Willis, J., and Thomas, C. J.— 
Prewitt v. Wilson, 46 Southwestern reporter (2d) 90, 
242 Ky. 231. 

Where a school board is without any members, the 
governor of the state may appoint the entire body (Ky. 
statutes §§ 3758, 4465), Per Willis, J., and Thomas, C. 
J.— Prewitt v. Wilson, 46 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
90, 242 Ky. 231. 

Where a vacancy in a school board must be filled 
by it, but there does not exist a quorum, the board is 
powerless to act (Ky. statutes §§ 3758, 4465), Per 
Willis, J., and Thomas, C. J. — Prewitt v. Wilson, 46 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 90, 242 Ky. 231. 

Where, by virtue of a lack of a quorum, the school 
board is powerless to fill a vacancy, the governor may 
do so (Ky. statutes §§ 3758, 4465), Per Willis, J., and 
Thomas, C. J.— Prewitt v. Wilson, 46 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 90, 242 Ky. 231. 

There being no express statutory provision for the 
filling of vacancies on a school board where the remain- 
ing members, because of a deadlock, are unable to do 
so, the governor has such power (Ky. statutes §§ 3758, 
4465), Per Willis, J., and Thomas, C. J. — Prewitt v. 
Wilson, 46 Southwestern reporter (2d) 90, 242 Ky. 231. 

Generally, public officers, such as school-board mem- 
bers, are creatures of a law whose duties are statutory, 
and they are never general agents. — Corley v. Mont- 
gomery, 46 Southwestern reporter (2d) 283, Mo. App. 


School-District Property 


A school board could not lease a portion of the 
school ground on which a school was being conducted, 
to one proposing to enter into private business, deal- 
ing with pupils and teachers, and also with the public 
at any hour for private gain (La. constitution of 1921, 
art. 4, 12; art. 12, §10; act No. 100 of 1922, § 20, as 
amended by act No. 110 of 1928; La. civil code, art. 
2692).— Presley v. Vernon Parish School Board, 139 
Southern reporter 692, La. App. 

A school board cannot lease the school ground, on 
which a school is being conducted, unless for some 
casual use, not prejudicial to nor inconsistent with the 
main purpose for which the property was acquired (La. 
constitution of 1921, art. 4, § 12; art. 12, § 10; act No. 
100 of 1922, 20, as amended by the act No. 110 of 


1928; La. civil code, art. 2692).— Presley v. Vernon 
Parish School Board, 139 Southern reporter 692, La. 
App. (Concluded on Page 60) 
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The Prineipal didn’t look very 
dignified .. but he had a reason 


He was watching a golf ball... watching it 
measure the comparative resiliency of two 
floors widely used in schools. Simple as this 
test may be, it is none the less convincing. 
On hard floors (wood or concrete) the ball 
bounces high. On a resilient floor of Sealex 
Linoleum, the ball bounces low. The diagram 


above shows the approximate difference. 


This matter of resiliency is important. The 
low bounce on a Sealex Floor means that a 
good part of the shock of impact has been 
absorbed by the floor. Your hard-working 
teachers— many of whom are in the habit of 
standing up while they conduct classes — will 
be less fatigued at the end of a day spent on 


Sealex Linoleum Floors. Also—more resil- 


iency means less noise. Sealex Floors help 


students concentrate on their studies. 


Write our School Floors Department for 
further information. Ask particularly about 
the new Veltone effects in Sealex Floors. 
Veltones combine cheerful color with good 
taste — durability with economy. Get the facts 
about our Bonded Floors expert installation 
service —in which Sealex materials are backed 


by Guaranty Bonds. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INc., KEARNY, N. J. 


SEALEX 
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J-M Acoustical Treatment rates “cum laude’’ at 





Benjamin Franklin University 
May 1930. A lecture hall. Third 


il ls quiets the din of 3 outside pneumatic drills Floor. Street side. Benjamin 


Franklin University, Washington, D. C. 


Before Johns-Manville Acoustical Treat- 
ment was applied, “the noise of street railway 
cars and other vehicles made it almost impos- 
sible at times for students to hear the lecturer.” 
Sept. 1930. The same lecture hall Johns- 
Manville quieted. Below the classroom windows, 
a repair gang tearing up concrete between the 
street-car rails. The “machine gun” clatter of 


three compressors and pneumatic picks is heard 
through open windoces. 







Below: Facsimile of 
Benjamin Franklin 
University Letter. 














Benjamin Franklin Universiry 
‘School of Accountancy ana! Business A@minésiralion 


Pace Courses 


TRamaroe 27 Os RNDNS DAMON ETREETE RS 


“In other parts of the school, farther removed 
from the noise, but where there was no installation, 
it was impossible for people engaged in conversation 
to hear one another...” yet, “in the formerly noisy 
lecture hall, the lecturer was able to continue for 
the full two-hour period.” 


Weenringion. ac. hy 14, 1s, 


@&. tee B. Dyte, Advertising Ganager, 
Jomeewearilie & 


Reading some of pour recent s¢verticaments setting forte Une resalte 
of your scocstical Urestment, It occurred te ae thet you would be 
Ne bear of cur experience wits one of your installations. 







pom 
Owe of the lecture balls of this school 1s loceted om the third Meer, 
@treet side, of tis building. As traffic increased, the mpise of street 


The quotations, made above, are from an unsolicited 
letter sent to us by Mr. B. E. Hunsinger, Director, 
Benjamin Franklin University, Washington, D. C. 





= ° . 

pT RT yt A oe It has never been our claim to control the external 
of (ee ecbeol, farveer remeved free We soise but ebere Were ons oe lastal- 

lation, 10 ns Lapossinie for people eagugnt is cuevarsetion to Rear eae 





din of city streets. Yet we are told repeatedly, as 
by Mr. Hunsinger, that the effectiveness of Johns- 
Manville Acoustical Treatment extends even to 
deadening the nerve-wracking effects of outside 
noises. 


JONWS mawvitLe 


yi 


Pauuve 1s 


Johns-Manville 


Moses’ Digest, § 8897). — Measles v. Owens, 46 South- 


For further information, address Johns-Manville, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


(Concluded from Page 58) 


A board of education cannot let the contracts for 
two different buildings to the bidder whose aggregate 
bid is lowest, if the contracts with the responsible bid- 
ders might be entered into for a less sum by contracting 
separately for each building (Ohio general code, 7623). 


— Hudson v. Board of Education of Wheelersburg 
Rural School Dist., 179 Northeastern reporter 701 
Ohio App. 

The refusal of a board of education to let the con- 
tract to the lowest bidder was held justified, notw:th- 
standing the bidder’s opposition to the board in a 
school election, where the board claimed to know of 
defects in the previous school-construction work, done 
by the bidder (Ohio general code, §7623).— Hudson v. 
Board of Education of Wheelersburg Rural School 
Dist., 179 Northeastern reporter 701 Ohio App. 

The trustees of a school district failing to retain 
15 per cent of the amount due to a building contractor, 
as provided in the contract, was held liable to the con- 
tractor’s surety for an amount not retained to reduce 
the surety’s losses on labor and material claims (C. S. 
Supp. 1924, § 2445, as amended by the North Caro- 
lina public laws of 1927, c. 151).— Sanford Sash & 
Blind Co. v. Mooney, 162 Southeastern reporter 556, 
NM, 

School-District Taxation 

The school-district voters could, at a properly cal'ed 
meeting, rescind an action taken at an earlier election 
authorizing a bond issue, where the bonds had not been 
issued (Minn. statutes of 1927, §§ 2794 and 2798, 
subds. 4, 5).—-Independent School Dist. No. 68 of 
Faribault county v. Rosenow, 240 Northwestern re- 
porter 649, Minn. 

The estimate by a consolidated school district cannot 
be reduced by a county excise board, if the legal rate 
of the levy authorized by the voters produces the esti- 
mate. — State v. Excise Board of Payne County, 8 
Pacific reporter (2d) 66, Okla. 

A receiver of taxes is an agent of the school district 
in collecting, registration, and certification of unpaid 
school taxes with the same effect as he acts for the city 
(24 PS §§ 561, 562, 564-570).— Antanoff v. Zolvan, 
158 Atlantic reporter 636, Pa. Super. 


Teachers 
Under the Arkansas statute vesting in the county 
superintendent the exclusive authority to hold a reéx- 
amination to determine the moral character of a teacher, 
the superintendent did not err in refusing to disqual'fy 
himself as prejudiced in conducting a hearing relating 
to the revocation of the teacher’s license (Crawford & 


western reporter (2d) 40, Ark. 

“Discretion,” in a statute authorizing the school com- 
mittee to elect teachers therein described “to serve at 
its discretion,” includes every essential element in service 
thus established save as otherwise specified by the stat- 
ute (G. L. c. 71, §41).— Paquette v. City of Fall 
River, 179 Northeastern reporter 588, Mass. 

School committees have authority to fix the compen- 
sation of teachers (G. L. c. 71, §38).— Paquette v. 
City of Fall River, 179 Northeastern reporter 588, 
Mass. 

In deciding whether the general salary rev:sion of 
teachers serving at the board’s discretion affects all 
teachers of the ‘same salary grade,” consideration must 
be given to “salary” received and to factors compre- 
hended within the scope of “grade” (G. L. c. 71, § 43). 
— Paquette v. City of Fall River, 179 Northeastern 
reporter 588, Mass. 

Pupils 

A bus conveying pupils to a school in another dis- 
trict, under a contract with the district, was held not 
engaged in “carrying passengers for pay” within the 
statute (N. Y. public service law, 2, subd. 28, as 
amended by the N. Y. laws of 1931, c. 531, §1).— 
DeMatteis v. Jones, 255 N. Y. S. 178, N. Y. App. Div. 

“Lowest responsible bidder” to whom the contracts 
for transportation of pupils shall be awarded, 
means more than the amount of the bid; it 


ee en 
PASSING OF THE FRONTIER 


How will our much-vaunted American 
quality of individualism be affected by the 
forces underlying and growing out of the 
current depression? Certainly one outcome 
of the depression is the clear realization that 
the last frontier of our country has gone and 
pioneer days have passed forever; that like 
the older civilizations of the world we in the 
United States are at last locked into a social 
and economic order that will require new 
outlets of expression for our rugged Ameri- 
can individualism, if democracy is to remain 
a safe form of government for a resourceful, 
progressive people.— James M. Rule, Super- 
intendent Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
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comprehends the bidder's fitness in every respect (S. 
C. act of April 7, 1930, 36 St. at Large, pp. 1346, 
13471, $1, 3).— Hutto v. State Board of Education, 
162 Southeastern reporter 751, S. C. 

The lowest bidders who failed to receive contracts for 
transportation of pupils cannot complain where one 
such bidder’s right arm was broken and the facts 
showed that the other bidder was also not a respon- 
sible driver (S. C. act of April 7, 1930, 36 St. at Large, 
pp. 1346, 13471, $1, 3).— Hutto v. State Board of 
Education, 162 Southeastern reporter 751, S. C. 

PERSONAL NEWS 

@ Mr. W. C. Jackman, of Wakefield, Nebr., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Rock Rapids, 
Iowa. Mr. Jackman succeeds O. H. Whitehead who has 
resigned. 

@ Mr. N. H. McKay has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at St. Louis Park, Minn., to succeed R. 
E. Scott. 

@ Mr. G. A. Swirt, of Blue Rapids, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Holton, to succeed 
N. M. Wherry. 

@ Supt. F. T. Vasey, of Springfield, Iil., has been 
reélected for the coming year. 

@ Supt. Monroe ME ton, of Normal, IIl., has been 
reélected for the next three years. 

4 Supt. D. WaLterR Potts, of East Saint Louis, IIl., 
has been reélected for a three-vear term. Mr. Potts has 
completed 21 years of service in the local schools. 

4 The board of education of Normal, IIl., has reor- 
ganized for the next vear, with the reélection of Mr. 
A. E. Briscoe as president, and Mrs. Peart Forp as 
secretary. The other members are Mrs. WM. Topp, Mr. 
T. H. Keys, and Mr. W. C. Gopparp. 

4 Two new members have beén appointed to the 
Chicago board of education. They are Mr. E. H. 
BuEHLER and Mr. O. J. TAyror. 

4 The school board of Eau Claire, Wis., recently paid 
tribute to Mr. M. J. Lernenxkucer for his vears of 
faithful service on the board. Mr. Leinenkugel, who is 
retiring this year, has been president of the board for 
four vears and had served as a member for three years. 

@ Mr. J. S. Stmpson, president of the school board 
of Berea, Ohio, has completed 29 years of service on the 
board. 

4 Mr. Frepertck T. Comstock has been elected a 
member of the school board of South Glens Falls, N. Y. 

4 Mr. Leonarp Evans has been elected a member of 
the school board at Anaheim, Calif., succeeding Mr. 
H. W. Lewis. 

4 Mr. H. C. Kerry has been elected a member of 
the school board at Superior, Wis. 
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AT WALL PINTS, 
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Made in White... 
Easy to Tint 


An all-oil product, the new 
Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall 
Finish may be tinted any har- 
monious shade with pure colors- 
in-oil. Comes in cans, five- 
gallon buckets and large drums. 
Quantities of 5 gallons or over 
tinted to order at the factory 
without extra charge. 
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AINTING SPEED. It’s vital 

to the cost of every paint job 
in your building. It determines the 
amount of your greatest painting 
expense . . . time and labor. 


How can you increase painting 
speed .. . decrease painting costs... 
without sacrificing the quality of 
the job? In the amazing “slip” of 
the new Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall 
Finish you'll find the answer, 

Painters can’t help working faster 

.. doing a better job . . . with this 
sensational new flat wall finish. 
No other high-quality flat compares 
with it for ease of flow. It slips 
right off the brush... effortlessly ... 
without the slightest pull or drag. 


By its remarkable “slip,” the 
new Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall 
Finish adds speed and skill to any 





painter’s brush. It means more 
rooms painted . . . painted better 
. every single day they work. 

Tremendous “yardage,” too, brings 
further economies to every job. Re- 
peated, impartial tests prove Barreled 
Sunlight Flat Wall Finish has a spread- 
ing power from 16% to 50% greater than 
that of any other high-quality flat finish. 
You require from 16% to 50% less paint! 

When dry, Barreled Sunlight Flat 
Wall Finish is distinctly handsome, 
flawlessly smooth, without brush marks 
or laps. Close inspection shows a faint 
sheen . . . the sign of a surface that’s 
dirt- and dust-resistant, easy to wash! 


ee 


Before you repaint —send for further 
details and a sample can of this hand- 
some, economical new flat wall finish. 
WritetoU.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 44-F 
Dudley St., Providence, R. I. Branches 
or distributors in all principal cities. 


(For Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


The New Barreled Sunlight 


REC. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Flat Wall Finish 
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What is the condition of the stairs 


LINE OF Oo IiGINAL SURFACE 


SNE - eee 


If the stairs in your school are not protected with 
Feralun they should be. Whether your stairs look any- 
thing like those pictured above or not, they should 
be equipped with Feralun. There is no use taking 
needless chances with the safety of the children. 
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TYPICAL SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


“The typical elementary-school auditorium ac- 
commodates about 500 students. It is usually 
located upon the first or ground floor of a two- 
story building, has two entrances for pupil use, 
and is adequately lighted, heated, and ventilated.” 

This statement is made in a study on audi- 
toriums recently completed by Dr. Wayne A. 
Soper, Albany, N. Y.? The study holds that “Those 
auditoriums which depart most widely from the 
typical and which impede the functioning of a 
desirable auditorium program of activities have, 
in general, some or all of the following faults: (1) 
Undesirable location (basement or top floor), (2) 
inadequate light, heat, and ventilation, (3) no satis- 
factory equipment, (4) inadequate stage, with 
neither dressing nor property rooms. While it 
would be impracticable, if not impossible, to 
remedy some of these faults in the existing audi- 
toriums, they point out the direction of improve- 
ment in school plants yet to be erected. 

“Control of all school activities in the typical 
auditorium resides in the principal, who, of course, 
derives such authority from the board of education. 
The method of control is a codperative procedure 
based upon an accepted and understood policy not 
formulated into specific and written rules and 
regulations. 

“The typical auditorium is used for general 
school programs and rehearsals only about one hour 
a day, but for other miscellaneous activities to a 
larger extent. The multiplicity of uses leaves the 
impression that the school and community would 
lose much if deprived of the auditorium. 

“Grouping of pupils for auditorium activities is 
by grades, on a basis closely associated with the 
ordinary divisions of the school course — primary, 
intermediate, and grammar grades. There is some 


1Bulletin 990, 
Education. 
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IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Are they WORN and SLIPPERY? 


FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


will make them safe and permanent 


Schoolmen who permit the existence of worn and slip- 
pery stairs in their school building are deliberately risk- 
ing the life and limb of every student in the school. Each 
year finds large numbers seriously injured, and even 


killed. from falls on worn stairs. Why take such a terrible 


risk when it can be so easily remedied? The summer 
months offer an excellent opportunity to have your stairs 
renewed with Feralun Anti-Slip Treads. Feralun. whether 
on new or old stairs. will outlast the building and pro- 
vide safe, sure footing at all times. 


Complete data gladly sent on request. 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Representatives in all principal cities 


50 CHURCH ST. 


tendency to limit the group to the activity combin- 
ing those grades most interested in a project. 

Management of pupil groups from classroom to 
auditorium, in the auditorium and back to class- 
room is the responsibility of the teacher. Seating 
is by grades or classes.” 

Community Uses of Auditorium 

The modern school auditorium in many instances 
becomes a meeting place for community activities. 
It so happens, too, that the school auditorium has 
become the most popular assembly hall in the 
community. The school authorities find themselves 
compelled to provide regulations governing the use 
ef auditoriums by the outside public. 

Here Dr. Soper says: “The extent to which the 
school auditorium is used by outside organizations 
depends upon many factors, among them, (1) the 
availability of other meeting places, (2) the rela- 
tionship between the school and the community, 
(3) the rules and regulations governing such use. 
It is probable that in some communities the school 
auditorium is used by outside organizations more 
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SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


The sale of school bonds during the month 
of April, 1932, amounted to a total of $6,406,- 
100. The average interest rate at the end of 
the month was 4.77 per cent. The prices of 
bonds for municipal and school purposes held 
up especially well during April when the 
enormous drop in prices of all other bonds 
and securities is considered. At the end of 
January, the average interest on school and 
municipal bonds was 4.99 per cent; at the 
close of February, 4.96 per cent; at the end 
of March, 4.73 per cent. 

The largest sales of bonds were in New 
York state, where $2,386,000 were sold; in 
Rhode Island, sales were $1,500,000; in New 
Jersey, $572,000; in California, $436,000; in 
Connecticut, $573,000. Thirty-four states re- 
ported no sales. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


than the value of such use to the school or com- 
munity justifies. When such usage interferes with 
or actually excludes some school activities, it is 
felt that permission to use the auditorium should 
be withheld. On the other hand, the community 
as a believer in and supporter of the public school 
should not be deprived of a legitimate use of school 
property for educational purposes. 

“Reports from the present study show that in 
a large majority of schools (219 schools in New 
York state) outside organizations make use of the 
elementary-school auditorium. In about a fifth of 
the schools they do not use the auditorium. Per- 
mission to use this room is granted in most cases 
directly by the board of education; in fact, all 
authority for granting permission resides in the 
board of education. In about a sixth of the schools 
the permission comes through the superintendent, 
while in fewer than a tenth of the schools the 
principal has authority to grant permission for 
such use of the auditorium. 

“While in some communities it seems that almost 
any organization may use the school auditorium for 
whatever purpose it wishes, these places are few. 
Permission to use the auditorium in most com- 
munities is determined by the nature and purpose 
ot the intended use. In general, this use is confined 
to organizations within the community. On the 
whole, use of the auditorium is restricted to edu- 
cational purposes or special community activities 
closely associated with the schools or with public 
welfare. 

“In slightly fewer than half of the communities 
no rental charge is made for the use of the school 
auditorium by an outside organization, while in 
about a third of the communities a nominal charge 
is made. Frequently this charge is merely to cover 
the actual cost of operation, such as light, heat, 
and janitor service.” 

In summarizing the public use of the school 
auditorium the study says: “Community use of the 
elementary-school auditorium varies according to 
the community itself, the availability of other gen- 
eral assembly facilities and the adequacy of the 
school auditorium. The average use by outside 
organizations is once a week. The use is generally 
restricted to meetings of an educational nature, 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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THE ECONOMY 
OF WASHING PAINT 


> 


It is frequently possible to postpone the expense 
of repainting. An unusually economical method of 
restoring the original lustre and finish of painted sur- 
faces is a quick and easy washing with Wyandotte 
Detergent. 


ec TE I 


Painted surfaces can be washed quickly and 
thoroughly with Wyandotte Detergent without 
scratching, dulling, or discoloring the delicate film 
of paint. In one test Wyandotte was used to clean 
a painted surface more than 200 times before a 
trace of wear appeared. 


Wyandotte is scientifically manufactured by the 
world’s largest makers of specialized cleaning 
materials. It is easy to use, makes surfaces sani- 
tarily clean, cannot harm any surface water alone 
will not harm. 


Write today for detailed information 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sales Offices in 30 Principal Cities 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


WYvandolle 
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OCKEROB 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





The LOCKEROBE is an original devel- 
opment invented by the Fred Medart 
Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, 
Missouri. Patent applications pending, 
cover the principle of operation. The 
trade name LOCKEROBE is registered. 
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A New 


Creation 


by 
MEDART 


— 
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that solves the clothing storage problem 
for Elementary Schools 


A multiple of individual wardrobe compartments with all 


doors simultaneously operated by Master Door Control. 
Constructed entirely of steel. 
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Sanitary storage of clothing in Elementary Schools 
Adaptable to Junior and Senior High Schools 
For School Buildings in the planning 








For existing School Buildings 
LOCKEROBE section with all doors simultaneously 
closed by the Control Door. 


Adequately ventilated 





Eliminates numerous locks 
With or without blackboards 
Adaptable to any ventilating system 


Special interior arrangements when required 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Medart engineers will gladly submit plans 
and estimates for LOCKEROBE installations 
without cost or obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. - - - - - - = St. Louis, Mo. 





Simultaneous opening of all doors of a LOCKEROBE section 


n as the Control Door is being opened. Sales Engineers in Principal Cities 
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but in some communities no apparent restriction is 
in force. This use of the auditorium by outside 
organizations is felt to be of some educative value 
to the school but of more value to the community.” 


THE SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOLS AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROBLEM 


Large American city high schools have become a seri- 
ous educational problem because of their size, accord- 
ing to Mr. E. M. Foster, chief of the bureau of statis- 
tics of the U. S. Office of Education, in a statement 
published in the United States Daily. 

Mr. Foster shows that fourteen city high schools 
have more than 6,000 students enrolled, of which five 
have enrollments in excess of 8,000. New York City 
has the largest high school, and in separate enrollments, 
it leads all American cities. The DeWitt Clinton High 
School has an enrollment of 10,059 boys. 

Large schools, said Mr. Foster, have very much the 
same advantages and disadvantages as the large uni- 
versity or college. Where there are greater numbers, the 
facilities can be introduced and made available which 
are often impossible where enrollments are smaller. On 
the other hand, the students become regimented, lose 
their identity, and suffer serious handicaps in their 
contacts with each other and with their instructors. 
Students as individuals tend to become more remote 
from the teacher in the large schools. 

The lack of contacts makes it difficult for the school 
system to find out the abilities, aptitudes, and needs 
of the individual students. It vitiates the opportunity 
for thorough guidance where teachers are in charge and 
compels reckoning with groups rather than with in- 
dividuals. 

BUILDING NEWS 

4 Glencoe, Minn. The citizens have approved a 
bond issue of $200,000 for a new school. Mr. George 
Pass, of Mankato, is the architect of the building. 

4 Attorney General O. E. Carlstrom, of Illinois, has 
ruled that school property may be insured in a mutual 
company only in case the policy is used for a cash 
premium and without contingent liability of the policy- 
holders. In connection with his ruling, Mr. Carlstrom 
pointed out that it has been the opinion of the office 
that school boards have no power of authority to bind 
their districts to pay an unlimited number of assess- 
ments for losses to the other subscribers. 

4 State Supt. Charles A. Lee, of Missouri, has recent- 
ly noted that many towns in Missouri are voting bonds 
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School Boards furnishing 


Free Text Books or Supplementary Readers 
Cannot Afford to distribute these books Next 
September 


Without the Protection of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which support the entire book structure and 
maintain the required Health and Hygiene laws 


These Covers are now made in 5 qualities of material 
Priced from $8.00 to $18.00 per M. 


Placing them for the first time within the reach and 
purchasing power of any and every School Board. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


for schools with overwhelming majorities. Eight differ- 
ent communities have passed bond issues within the past 
two months. Commenting on the subject of bond issues, 
Superintendent Lee said: “We can very well delay the 
building of a bridge, a road, or any kind of a material 
improvement, during a period of economic stress, and 
then catch up at some future time, but not so with 
education. Reduced educational facilities for one year 
can never be made up.” 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has con- 
ducted an inspection of the school buildings, prepara- 
tory to the opening of a summer remodeling program, 
to cost $100,000. 

4 The new senior high school at Port Chester, N. 
Y., has been completed and occupied. The building, 
which contains all modern educational facilities, was 
completed at a cost of $1,000,000. 

4 Construction work has been begun on the new 
Joseph Wood Auditorium at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The 
auditorium will have a seating capacity of 2,500 and 
will be equipped with modern appliances for serving 
community interests as well as school activities. 

4 Union, N. J. A 16-room grade school, of colonial 
design, is under construction at the present time. The 
building will be completed and occupied in September. 

4 Albion, N. Y. Construction work has been re- 
sumed on the new junior high school. It is planned to 
have the building completed in January, 1933. 

4 The Superior Court at Atlanta, Ga., has issued an 
order directing the issuance of $700,000 of Fulton 
county school bonds. The court held that the bond 
election of March 9 was legal and that the school 
district comprising the county area outside the city 
limits, is a valid corporate body. 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Activities in school-building construction 
during the month of April in 37 states in- 
cluded in the Dodge compilations indicated 
that 133 projects were undertaken, involving 
1,255,300 sq. ft. of area and valued at $10,664,- 
600. This represents the usual spring increase 
in contracts for small school buildings. 

In eleven states west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, six new school-building projects are re- 
ported, involving an expenditure of $739,000. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 


The bond issue was voted to carry out a program 
of new school construction in the county school system. 
It included the purchase of sites and the building of 
new schools and additions to present buildings. 


BUILDING COSTS FALL 
The price of building materials is still falling, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor. The average cost of build- 
ing materials was 72.9 on April 9 and 71.7 on May 7. 
The average prices in 1926 are taken as 100. 


J. C. LLEWELLYN PASSES ON 

Joseph C. Llewellyn, widely known as an architect 
and designer of school buildings, died at his home in 
La Grange, Illinois, on May 15. He had been afflicted 
with an eye trouble for a year past and had suffered 
a general breakdown in April. 

Mr. Llewellyn was born in Philadelphia in 1855, 
and was brought west by his family at an early age. 
He was graduated from the University of Illinois in 
1877 with the degree of bachelor of science. After en- 
gaging in building and engineering work in various 
Illinois communities, he came to Chicago in 1893 and 
opened an office as architect. For thirty years his prac- 
tice was confined largely to schoolwork, and numerous 
elementary and secondary schools in northern and 
central Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin serve as exam- 
ples of his careful, efficient work. 

In all his schoolwork Mr. Llewellyn emphasized sim- 
plicity of design, flexibility in use, and long-term 
economy of materials. He was among the first of the 
middle-west architects to approach the planning of 
school buildings entirely from the functional stand- 
point and to insist that before he could plan a struc- 
ture, the superintendent and the principal of the school 
should develop a complete educational program which 
might be translated into building spaces. In working 
in the rapidly growing suburban communities near 
Chicago, it was necessary for him to prepare unique 
plans for buildings which might be doubled and 
trebled in size, and his notable success in this work 
led to the wide copying of his underlying schemes and 
methods. 

Mr. Llewellyn is survived by his widow and four 
children. His oldest son, Ralph C. Llewellyn, will con- 
tinue the architectural practice of his father’s office. 

@ Mr. H. L. Merzcer has been elected a member of 
the school board of Everett, Wash. 

@ Supt. C. A. Hupson, of Fremont, Ohio, has been: 


reélected for a new term of three years. : 
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NEW BOOKS 
Living Geography 

Book Two. By Ellsworth Huntington, C. B. Benson, 
and F. M. McMurry. Cloth, 554 pages, illustrated. List 
price, $1.60. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

After examining the first book of the Living Geogra- 
phy series one unconsciously wonders whether Book 
Two can offer any more. But it does. It offers much 
more. At the same time there is no repetition of mate- 
rial. If the first book travels a certain distance, the sec- 
ond travels to the end of the route. 

Thus the present volume carries the student a con- 
siderable distance farther, leads him from the more 
simple pursuits to activities which involve organized 
production and with the important operations in manu- 
facturing, commerce, and transportation. 

The second objective which the authors have in mind 
is to provide some clear idea of natural regions and the 
manner of life which logically grows out of such regions. 
Thus are presented the occupations, and mode of living 
ot the Eskimo in the North, of the native of Yucatan 
in the South, of China, Japan, India, etc. Maps and 
illustrations follow the text and bring out with striking 
clearness the things set forth. 

The bulk of the book concerns itself mainly with the 
United States. The characteristic differences between 
north, south, east, and west, their peculiarities of ter- 
rain and climate, their activities and achievements, their 
ability in farm and factory production, their mines and 
forests, are fully dealt with. Much is told of the won- 
derful cities that have been reared. 

The authors then take the student to the South 
American countries, introduce them to life in Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, etc. Several chapters are devoted 
to Europe and interesting things are told about the 
British Isles, Germany, France, Italy, Poland, Russia, 
Switzerland, Austria, and other countries. The final 
chapters deal with Africa and Asia. 

The geography abounds in well-chosen illustrations 
made from photographs. A splendid collection of col- 
ored maps is provided. 

The Auditorium Social Arts 

By H. G. Miller and N. W. Chaffee. Cloth, 418 pp., 
illustrated. $2.20. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. 

Some readers of this unusual book will feel that the 
authors should have made an attempt to state explicit- 
ly a definition of their subject. The beginning of Chap- 
ter XIII (one of several chapters credited to an author 
other than the compilers of the book) states reasons 
for this omission: 

“There is no more unrevealing name in the whole 
course of study than ‘auditorium.’ There never was a 
name for a subject more difficult to define in a few 
words. 

“ ‘Auditorium’ does not refer to a large room so 
called, but to the project newly introduced in the 
schools of some cities. It is not supervision of an as- 


sembly study hall... . It is not a dramatic class, in 
spite of the fact that dramatics are a very important 
feature of its work... . ! At this stage of its existence, 


‘auditorium’ cannot be defined in a few words.” 

Auditorium work may be said to refer largely to 
group activities and projects in various departments of 
both the elementary and secondary school which are 
carried on in some sort of assembly room. They may 
be in charge of regular classroom teachers or of special 
auditorium teachers. Usually only a part of the pupils 
assembled take an active part in any one program, the 
others forming an audience and often acting as judges 
of the participants. The development of correct social 
attitudes, good citizenship, and character is aimed at 
more directly in this phase of schoolwork than in the 
ordinary recitation. 

The book describes the auditorium work of more 
than 20 cities, giving many sample programs on a 
variety of subjects. A very helpful feature is the inclu- 
sion of a list of helps for teachers consisting of methods, 
types of organization, lists of tested material, and a 
bibliography of books and magazine articles. 

Much of the book may seem to be a rambling dis- 
cussion, since many chapters are composed largely of 
reports from various administrators and teachers each 
of whom has his own conception of a very indefinite 
subject. This, however, is in keeping with the authors’ 
main purpose; namely, to present an accurate picture 
of what is being done rather than to formulate original 
programs. Principals and teachers cannot fail to find 
herein many suggestions for socializing the work of 
their schools. 

Supervised Study 

By Louis R. Kilzer. Cloth, 338 pages. Professional 
and Technical Press, New York City. 

Administrators and teachers will find, in this book, a 
very satisfactory treatment of supervised study and of 
other phases of their work directly or indirectly related 
to success in using supervised study. 

“Supervised study,” says the author, “is the proce- 
dure that aims to make each pupil self-reliant and effi- 
cient in ali his learning activities by giving him encour- 
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agement, wise guidance, and necessary assistance.” The 
most common arrangement for carrying out such a pro- 
cedure is that of the divided period in which approxi- 
mately half the time is given to study supervised by 
the teacher. A number of other plans and devices for 
accomplishing the same result are explained. 

The chapter on the causes for failure of supervised 
study makes it clear that failures of the plan have nearly 
always been failures not of supervised study, but of 
what some teachers falsely called supervised study. One 
who has read this book will not make such a mistake 
but will have some definite ideas of how to assist pupils 
in the preparation of their lessons. 

There is a good discussion of the rdle of the assign- 
ment as a definite aid in the preparation of the lesson. 

A complete subject index renders the book suitable 
for ready reference as well as for general reading or 
study. A general annotated bibliography preceding the 
index, in addition to the special bibliographies following 
the chapters, is a valuable addition. 

Elementary English Work Books 

Books 1 and 2. By P. H. Deffendall. Paper, 64 pages 
each. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

These are the first two of a series of workbooks for 
the third to the sixth grades. They provide simple exer- 
cises on such topics as pronouns, verbs, plurals, posses- 
sives, word study, subject and predicate, punctuation, 
capitalization, letter writing, and composition. Instruc- 
tions to the pupil are easy to follow and the vocabulary 
is suited to the grade. The exercises may be graded 
quickly. 

Wall Posters for School Use 

Twelve posters. Issued by the Ideal School Supply 
Co., 8316 Birkoff Ave., Chicago, II. 

A series of twelve wall posters for use in connection 
with a class study of the progress and development of 
modes of transportation. The posters illustrate the chief 
modes of transportation, including railroad, water, 
aviation, and horse and wagon. 

The posters will be found useful and instructive for 
use in primary and kindergarten grades. 

The Golden Flute 

Compiled by Alice Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt. 
Cloth, 332 pages. Price, $3. Published by the John Day 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

The title is significant of the golden, flutelike quali- 
ties of many of the selections in this anthology of 
poetry for young children. With the exception of a 
comparatively few old favorites, the poems are prac- 
tically all taken from very modern literature. What- 
ever criticism there may be of the individual selections, 
the school user of this book has the assurance that 
every poem is well suited for very young children, be- 
cause each has been tried repeatedly with various 
groups of children and has been found to appeal to 
them for one or more of the fundamental qualities 
which true poetry must possess. 

Patty Smith Hill, in an introduction to the book, 
calls attention to two important problems concerning 
the reading of poetry by very young children. There is 
always danger, she says, that the teacher will under- 
estimate the child’s poetic aptitudes and will incline 
to use false and nonsensical jingles that will lead no- 
where in developing appreciation for rime and rhythm 
and for the imaginative and emotional qualities of good 
verse. Another problem is to avoid poems which are 
too mature in content and form, and which children 
cannot be expected to grasp and appreciate. 

The authors of the present book have sought to hold 
a middle ground between these two dangers and in 
making the present collection have sought to provide 
opportunity for continuity of growth in poetic appre- 
ciation from one age level to the other. 

Appended to the book are four indexes that will help 
the teacher: by authors, by first lines, and by major 
child interests. The last mentioned is a very complete 
subject index that will help teachers select poems for 
practically every type of activity and school study, for 
the various seasons and holidays of the year, etc. 
World History 

By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Parker Thomas Moon, 
John W. Wayland. Cloth, 912 pp. Price, $2.50. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

The story of an old world must, from time to time, 
be retold in the light of a new world. The three his- 
torians, who have prepared this excellent book, hold 
that what memory is to man, history is to the human 
race. They divide their work into twelve parts and 
nineteen chapters. Each chapter is supplied with study 
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Books are never asleep. If investigating you 
interrogate them, they conceal nothing; if 
you mistake them they never grumble; if you 
are ignorant they cannot laugh at you. — 
Lincoln. 
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helps, review questions, select bibliography, and a list 
of reference topics. 

Part One deals with the beginnings of civilization, 
the age of hunters, of farmers, of the arts and empires 
of the far east and far west. This is followed by a 
description of the classical civilization as exemplified 
by the Greek city-states, their conquests and expan- 
sion. The story of the Roman Empire is then told, 
followed by a review of the transition from the clas- 
sical to the Christian civilization. 

Part Four concerns itself with the Christian civiliza- 
tion in medieval Europe. The succeeding part deals 
with the Crusaders, the revival of ancient learning, new 
inventions, and distant exploration and trade. The up- 
heaval in State and Church receive attention. Much 
space is given to religious intolerance which afflicted 
Europe. Most interesting data are presented in the rev- 
olutionary foundations of present-day civilization, the 
development of nationalism and democracy, and the 
white man’s burden. 

The volume is liberally supplied with maps and 
illustrations. 

How to Get a Position in School or College 

By Geo. W. Cox and W. H. Jones. Cloth, 98 pages. 
Price, $1. Published by the Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis, Tenn. : 

This book, which is the work of two authors with 
many years of experience in teacher-placement work, 
is a rather unique treatment of one of the vital prob- 
lems confronting school boards and those whom schcol 
boards employ. It offers a complete treatise on the 
art of applying for and securing a position as teacher 
or administrator in an educational institution. The 
book tells how to find an opening, how to make an 
effective application, how to write an application letter, 
how to win in an interview, and how to win promo- 
tion on the job. 

Elson Junior Literature 

Book One. By Wm. H. Elson, Christine M. Keck, 
and Mary H. Burris. Cloth, 512 pp., illustrated. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago. 

The authors have chosen, organized, and edited the 
materials for this textbook having in mind as their 
chief purpose to develop reading interests for life. To 
this end, they have grouped their selections about four 
themes: Nature, Adventure, Our Inheritance of Free- 
dom, and Literature and Life in the Homeland. 

A foreword to the student points out the “three joys 
of reading” as “taking part in the experiences of men,” 
absorbing “the stored-up wisdom of the race,” and 
opening “our eyes to the beauties of the world.” Each 
of the four sections of the book is preceded by “a for- 
ward look” and followed by “a backward look” con- 
sisting of very brief suggestions for reading the selec- 
tions with appreciation, comparing them one with the 
other, and using the library for more extensive reading 
on the same theme. In addition to these general helps, 
there are helpful questions and suggestions following 
each selection, and a glossary of unfamiliar words is 
added to the volume. 

Prose selections and poems of both classic and mod- 
ern writers are well chosen for a variety of viewpoints 
on each of the four themes. To select material, espe- 
cially from modern writers, all of which will be per- 
fectly wholesome to young readers, calls for a careful 
exercise of judgment. The compilers of these selections 
deserve praise for the uniform quality of their seiec- 
tions. Perhaps, here and there, they may be criticized 
for a book recommended for further reading. 

Leaders in Education 

Edited by J. McKeen Cattell. Cloth, 1,037 pages. 
— $10. Published by The Science Press, New York 

ity. 

This is the first edition of a “Who’s Who” in Amer- 
ican education. It includes 11,000 brief biographical 
sketches of those identified with education in any sig- 
nificant form, from nursery education to graduate work 
in the university, and from teaching to administration 
and research. The editor fully recognizes the educa- 
tional service of authors, librarians, publishers, and 
others whose work is primarily educational, even though 
it is far removed from formal instruction. In all cases, 
the data have been supplied by the subjects of the 
sketches. Only significant facts and achievements have 
been presented. The omission of some whose perform- 
ance is entitled to recognition is admitted as inevitable 
in a first edition. The volume is timely, serviceable, and 
most commendable. 


Federal and State Tax Systems 
Prepared by New York State Tax Commission. Paper 
cover, 145 pages, 11%4 by 15 inches. Price, $10. Pub- 


_ lished by Commercial Clearing House, Chicago, Ill. 


Here is a most remarkable exposition ‘of the world’s 
systems of taxation. It consists of a series of charts and 
tables, which cover not only our Federal Government, 
the several states in the United States, but also the 
leading countries of the world. Every tax fact is con- 
cisely stated, and the whole is organized with pains- 
taking care. 

The exposition also turns light upon the taxation of 
specific interests, such as intangibles, bank deposits, 
chain stores, gasoline sales, dividends, income, inher- 
itance, banks, utilities, severances, property, and the 
like. 

The work is timely and highly acceptable. Never in 
the history of this and other countries has the subject 


of taxation occupied the attention of economists and 
(Concluded on Page 68) 
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for the Children’s sake 





EASY ON THE EYES—This blackboard 
reduces glare. It absorbs the light instead 
of reflecting it. Whether freshly washed, 
newly erased, or written on, this board 
has remarkably low reflective tendencies. 


EASY TO READ —Its dense and perma- 
nent blackness contrasts sharply with white 
chalk marks and makes each written 
character stand out clearly and distinctly. 


. 
EASY ON THE EARS—Chalk makes 
practically no noise when used on this vel- 
vety writing surface. There is no objection- 
able scratching or scraping or squeaking. 
* 
EASY TO CLEAN—Chalk particles are 
quickly erased from its smooth, non-porous 
surface. It is as easily washed as any glass. 
e 


EASY TO INSTALL— Installation is sim- 
ple and permanent. Any standard type of 
frame may be used. The edges fit flush 
against one another, and it is not neces- 
sary to use division strips. 


7 
DURABLE — Scientific tests prove that 


this writing surface will outlast the build- 
ing in which it is installed. 





made of Giass 


OpTEX, the Safety Blackboard Made of Glass, is 
the ideal blackboard—either for original in- 
stallation or replacement purposes. It has 
features which make it far superior to any 
other blackboard; but no amount of copy can 
so adequately tell the story of this product’s 
excellence as the product itself. That’s why we want to 
send you a free sample. It is our belief that when you 
have seen OPTEX, the Safety Blackboard Made of Glass, 
and have put it to any test that you desire, you will 
speak favorably of it whenever the subject of black- 


boards comes up for discussion. 


Manufactured by 


BLUE RIDGE GLASS CORP. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sold by LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, O. 
Through Leading Glass Jobbers 





ETS nothing Went ea Sueur glass; eT CEES 


does not warp; ues CLES never wears out. 









This sample includes 
a miniature Optex 
glass blackboard, 
chalk, and eraser. 
Please examine it at 
our expense. 


YOU KNOW 


This Interesting 
Sample Free! 
BLUE RIDGE GLASS CORP. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 

Gentlemen: 


Will you kindly send me, free of charge and with no obligation on my 
part, a miniature Optex glass blackboard. 


Name_ ad 
Position School or School District— 

Address 

City State 


If you are an architect, please check here. 
(A6) 
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Relieve Crowded Schoolrooms This Way! 


Kewaunee Engineer 
Ready to Help You 


The easiest way to relieve crowded schoolrooms is to furnish 
each room so that a maximum number of students can be 
handled every period. Science, Domestic Science and Voca- 
tional rooms especially must be used every period. 

Kewaunee specializes in building furniture for Science, Do- 
mestic Science and Vocational departments, making all rooms 
available every period of the day, and handling a maximum 
number of students in available floor space. 

If you have a crowded schoolroom condition, write us and 
we will gladly send, without cost to you, a Kewaunee Engi- 
neer, who will tell you whether or not your school can be 
made to handle more students a day. Write for the Kewaunee 
Catalog, using the letterhead of your institution. 


Become familiar with the new Kewaunce 
Master Keyed Combination Padlocks for 
lockers. Write for samples and literature. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 


Philadelphia Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 

Greensboro, N.C. —_ Indianapolis Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco Manual 
Miami Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. T rivine 
Birmingham New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane Reach. 
Louisville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. No. N-3088 
Nashville EI Paso Des Moines Phoenix Montreal, Que. oe Be 
Columbus 







New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Domestic Science Table No. K-1786 





Library Table 
No. 5143 





(Concluded from Page 66) 
statesmen to a greater degree. It is, on the whole, a 
most commendable undertaking. 
The Junior Highway to English 

Book I. By C. H. Ward and H. Y. Moffett. Cloth, 
318 pages, illustrated. Price, 96 cents. Published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, Ill. 

This is the seventh-grade book of a new two-volume 
edition of a well-known text. It differs from the older 
book in using more gradual approaches to the funda- 
mentals of simple-sentence construction and in the sub- 
stitution of more modern illustrative material and sen- 
tences for much of that found in the previous edition. 

The first lessons open with a study of “the verb in 
every sentence.” Nouns as subjects are introduced later 
and pronouns still later. The lessons on spelling lay the 
ax to the root of spelling troubles. The simple rules of 
composition are taught in a natural manner by analysis 
end practice. Only fundamentals are presented and thes: 
are treated so clearly that no average pupil can fail to 
understand them and to develop some facility in their 
application. 

Creative Expression 

Edited by Gertrude Hartman and Ann Shumaker. 
Cloth, 350 pages. Price, $5. John Day Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

The subtitle of this work “The development of chil- 
dren in art, music, literature, and dramatics” explains 
the general content of the collection of papers prepared 
by leaders in the “progressive education” movement. 
In general the methods and materials suggested by 
the authors are distinctly original, rich, and useful; 
many of the resulting projects are valuable in any 
school. If the editors could have eliminated most or all 
of the wildly new philosophy and the fantastic theory 
with which the writers have seen fit to bolster up the 
basically correct theme of the book, a remarkable vol- 
ume would have resulted. It is safe to say that in ten 
years 99 2/10 per cent of all the philosophizing and 
theorizing which lumbers up the book, will have been 
discarded. 

A Series of Experiments on the Learning of French 

Vocabulary 

By Louise C. Seibert, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Education No. 18. Paper. Price, $1.50. 
Published by the Johns Hopkins University Press, 
Baltimore, Md. 

This is an account of a carefully controlled group of 
experiments to determine the best methods of learning 
a vocabulary in a modern language. In presenting the 
results the author has taken into account the needs of 
teachers for information and help in improving their 


methods and in adjusting them to the newer aims of 
language instruction. The following nine points were 
especially recorded by the author as worthy of con- 
sideration: 

(1) Studying aloud is a more efficient method of 
study than studying silently or aloud with a written 
recall; (2) Foreign vocabularies studied in associated 
pairs (native word, foreign word) are better learned 
than when studied in sentences; (3) The whole method 
is superior to the part method for the study of a list 
of associated pairs; (4) Distributed relearning over a 
period of 10 days is a more efficient method than the 
same amount of relearning concentrated in one sitting 
at the end of 10 days; (5) The recitation method is 
superior to the reading method as a method of learn- 
ing; (6) There is a negative correlation between the 
time of learning and the amount retained; (7) There is 
a positive and fairly high correlation between the 
amount retained in different methods of learning; (8) 
There is a positive and fairly high correlation between 
the amount retained in the immediate and delayed 
recall (40 days); (9) The curve of forgetting has a 
negative acceleration. 

Spanish Wit and Humor 

Edited by David Rubio and Henri C. Niel. Cloth, 210 
pages. Price, $1. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City. 

This collection makes available for American college 
students some of the best anecdotes, stories, and wit- 
ticisms of Spain. The classic authors have been drawn 
upon for their best humorous passages, and modern 
authors have not been overlooked for materials to re- 
flect present-day expressions of wit and fun. 

Habits for Safety 

By Harry W. Gentles and G. H. Betts. Cloth, 238 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Accident prevention and first aid are the main points 
emphasized in this well-balanced text for middle and 
upper grades. 

Morrison Speller for Junior High Schools 

By J. Cayce Morrison. Cloth, 80 pages. Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The junior high school provides the last opportunity 
for teaching children to spell. In age, in attitude, in 
understanding, and in mechanical ability to memorize, 
the children are ready to learn the longer and more 
difficult words, to master the “demons” of spelling. The 
present book seeks to establish mastery in written spell- 
ing. It includes the two thousand words most common- 
ly used. It relies on the use motive and a carefully 
developed procedure for teaching, testing, and reteach- 
ing. A workbook accompanies the text. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

The White Rat of Hawkins Hall. By Alice Mary 
Kimball and Mary Alden Hopkins. Paper, 47 pages. 
Issued by the Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, 
Ill. A booklet offering sound lessons in nutrition 
through laboratory methods. It is an excellent and im- 
portant contribution to the teacher’s material for im- 
parting lessons in health education, and may be used 
in connection with health-education programs in the 
upper grades. 

Uniform Accounting System for South Dakota 
Schools. Prepared by the Committee on City School 
Accounting. Paper, 37 pages. Bulletin No. 5, 1931. Is- 
sued by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Pierre, S. Dak. The system recognizes the eight well- 
defined classes of school expenses of South Dakota and 
includes a suggestive form for preparing a typical 
school budget. The outstanding features claimed for the 
system are simplicity, soundness in principle, flexibility 
in use, all-inclusiveness relating to the analysis of facts, 
and efficiency in the financial management of school 
systems. 

Study Hints for High School Students. By C. 
Gilbert Wrenn. Paper, 16 pages. Published by the 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. 
If students are not getting the best results from the 
time given to study, a reading of this carefully tested 
set of suggestions will provide valuable help. The study 
tells how to study to get the best results, and explains 
how subject failures can be reduced fully 50 per cent 
by giving systematic attention to reading habits and 
other study principles. 

A Check List of Financial Economies for a Local 
School District. By R. C. Williams. Paper, 10 pages. 
Research Bulletin No. 9, April, 1932, issued by the 
State Education Department, Des Moines, Iowa. An 
analysis of financial operations and school expenditures 
with a view of maintaining present educational pro- 
grams and of preserving the quality of instruction, at 
the same time making possible a substantial reduction 
in the total financial outlay. The findings of the study 
indicate some of the means which have been employed 
in the reorganization of school budgets and point to 
significant sources which should contribute toward a 
better analysis of local school situations. The material, 
which is in two sections, contains (1) a list of ques- 
tions whose answers every school board and superin- 
tendent should have, and (2) a list of questions whose 
answers will indicate the extent to which the school 
district is using certain methods for eliminating unwise 
and extravagant practices. 
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This Rugged Auditorium Chair Will 
Withstand the Most Severe Use 
and Abuse 































Tuis sturdy Heywood-Wakefield chair has been purposely designed and built to withstand 
use and abuse. Healthy, active pupils subject the average auditorium to extreme wear and 
for this reason seating equipment dead be purchased with serious consideration. 
On this style, the solid wood back is rodded and bolted, reinforced in a manner which assures 
longer and more satisfying wear than any other type. The seat, too, is of solid wood to pre- 
vent chipping, marring, etc. The all steel, self-aligning, roller bearing hinge may be jumped 
upon and placed under the most terrific strain, yet it will operate quietly and efficiently. 
Hundreds of thousands of H-W chairs have been installed in school auditoriums throughout 
America. Again and again, they have been selected by careful, capable school boards be- 
cause of their rugged, practical, troubleproof construction. If you are planning to seat a new 
school auditorium or reseat an old one, be sure to call in a representative from Heywood- 
Wakefield. These experienced men will be glad to demonstrate every detail of auditorium 
seats, submit seating plans, and furnish helpful suggestions without cost or obligation on your 
part. Simply drop a note to the nearest H-W Sales Office. 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. New Orleans, La. . 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Columbus, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon 

Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 
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No. 260 


ofchool Finance? 
<2 and_ taxation 


SOMETHING ON SCHOOL-BUDGET 
PROCEDURES 


“In no field of educational administration is a 
definite policy more essential than in regard to the 
expenditure of money. If funds are to yield the 
largest returns, definitely allocated appropriations 
duly authorized by the board of education should 
be determined before the beginning of the school 
year. 

“Tt is evident, then, that school finances should 
be controlled by budgetary procedure. A detailed 
statement of anticipated expenditures and receipts 
should appear in the budget; the budget should 
compare the items for the coming year with those 
of preceding years; school officials should be re- 
quired to carry on school activities strictly in ac- 
cordance with the budgetary allowance; monthly 
statements of budgetary receipts and expenditures 
should be submitted to the board of education and 
the public should be encouraged to participate in 
the planning of the budget in order that there may 
be a better understanding of what the school is 
attempting to do.” 

_ These are the introductory paragraphs of a 
monograph entitled Practical Economies in School 
Administration, brought out by the school-adminis- 
tration staff of the University of Nebraska. It deals 
specifically with sound budgetary procedures as 
applied to school finance. 

The experts also advance the following: “The 
capable superintendent of schools will have a thor- 
ough understanding of the adopted policies of the 
board of education. If there are no adopted 
policies, it is highly essential that the superin- 
tendent and board of education develop them. Un- 
less policies are established, it will be impossible 
to plan for the future and hence to determine 
future anticipated waste. After board policies have 
been adopted, the superintendent must make sure 
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PEABODY 


Distinctive School 


Peabody School Furniture is sony distinctive. 


a it has no superior. Features o 


PEA 


Furniture 


In construction, in appearance, in dur- 


efficiency, economy and unlimited service have made 
ODY an outstanding favorite in schools throughout the country. 


Peabody equipment offers a design for every need. No longer do you need to worry 


service is yours for the asking. 


sent on request. 


North Manchester, 





that all divisions of the system are working in 
accordance with them.” 

The monograph is provided with a check list 
for evaluating sound budgetary procedure, in which 
the following questions are set forth: 

1. Have definite educational _ policies 
adopted by the board of education? 

2. Does the board determine its policies in a 
deliberate and sensible manner, relying on objec- 
tive facts and evidence or expert advice, unin- 
fluenced by such considerations as personal opinion, 
_— pressure, and personal friendships? 

Is the expert advice of specialists utilized 
an the need arises? 

4. Do the rules and regulations of the board 
of education promote economical and _ efficient 
administration? 

Are the minutes of the board of education 
complete and properly kept? 

6. Are the acts of the board of education and 
of school officials given adequate publicity? 

7. Is there a thorough understanding of board 
policies on the part of the superintendent and the 
board of education? 

8. Is the financing of the activities of the school 
carried on in accordance with sound budgetary 
practice? 


been 


) After preparation of the budget but 
before its final adoption, is an opportunity given 
the public to suggest alterations? 
b) Does the budget merely meet techni- 
cal legal requirements or is it used as an instru- 
ment of economical and efficient administration? 
c) Does a detailed statement of antic- 
ipated expenditures and receipts appear in the 
budget ? 

ame d) Are the subdivisions of 
properly proportioned? 
e) Does the budget compare items for 
the coming year with those of the preceding year? 
f) Is a systematic check of expenditures, 
outstanding orders, and obligations made at least 
monthly and is there a comparison of these items 
with appropriations, showing the unencumbered 


the budget 


balances under each heading of the budget ? 
) Are the school officials required to 





about your seating problems. Our engineers are trained in the field of public seating. Their 


Investigate the Peabody line thoroughly. A complete illustrated catalog will gladly be 


The Peabody Seating Company 


Established 1903 


Indiana 





carry on the uibetl activities strictly in accordance 
with the budget allotment ? 

h) Is an annual report of receipts and 
expenditures submitted to the board of education 
and to the public at large either through separate 
printed pamphlets or through newspaper publicity? 


STATE CENTRALIZATION OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE 

The most notable departure in recent school 
legislation is that engaged in by the State of North 
Carolina, whereby the state becomes financially 
responsible for the six-month school term provided 
by the Constitution. The legislation grew out of the 
serious financial situation which confronted many 
ot the local districts. 

“Rising costs of education, coupled with the in- 
ability to collect local taxes, had placed some 
counties on a scrip basis. A number of teachers in 
the public schools had not been paid in full for 
their services in the previous year. Land taxes were 
reaching a prohibitive figure. It was necessary. 
therefore, for the general assembly to take such 
action as might be necessary to reduce. by an 
appreciable amount, the taxes levied on land and 
other property.” 

A volume issued by the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., enters in an exhaustive study 
of the situation which culminated in a definite plan 
of state centralization of school interests. It brings 
out the interesting fact that during the period of 
1921 to 1930 the total tax bill increased from $33.- 
000.000 to $102,000.000, and the state and local 
debt mounted during that period from $110.000.- 
000 to $535,000,000. 

The report says that “During the period 1921 
to 1929 state taxes on sources other than property 
increased from $8,710,000 a year to $35.217.000, 
an increase of 304 per cent. Property taxes in- 
creased from over $37.000,000 a year to $63.000.- 
000. an increase of 70 per cent. State general fund 
revenue, the most important item of which was the 
state income tax. increased from $5,449,000 a vear 
to $15,300,000. an increase of 181 per cent. The 
income tax itself increased from $2,645,000 to 
about $7.500,000 an increase of 184 per cent.” 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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What balanced ; 
lighting means “== — 
Reflected glare: sia! © EQ O Child... . oe 





The difference between Balanced Light- 
ing and unbalanced lighting may mean 
the difference between brilliant progress 
and apparent stupidity. Many so-called 
“backward” children are not backward | 
at all; they work poorly merely because 
they work in poor light. They need Bal- 
anced Lighting. 





Direct glare: Young cal ae The idea of Balanced Lighting is built 
have “helpful” light from above. 


not simply around a lighting unit, but 
around the lighting conditions that must 
be met. An efficient vertical light must 
fall on the work, but there must be no 
dazzling direct glare. There must be a 
gentle, horizontal light rather than try- 
ing reflected glare to strain young eyes un- 
duly. There must be soft, restful shadows 


instead of hard annoying ones. 






Each installation, of course, requires 
Shadows: deep and sharp, in-_ di bal f conditi : 

suadefiien, enact" andebdwed, * ifferent balance of conditions. A 
Graybar lighting specialist is available 


to help you secure the right balance for 


GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. 


your particular needs. 








Maintenance: Complicated. sino 


Vision is at its best when all the many 
Glass-changing should be easier. lighting factors are “ balanced.” 
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KIMBALL 


BUILT LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


CHICAGO 





INSIST ON KIMBALL—IT’S BETTER 





Design, construction and workmanship of a highly 


The same factory whose mastercraftsmen fashion 
the magnificent Kimball organ, and; build such artis- 
try into Kimball pianos, is responsible for and back 
of this excellent laboratory furniture. 


Backed by seventy-five years of experience and 
experiment, Kimball Laboratory and Vocational Furn- 
iture offers values that are unsurpassed. 


developed degree bring advanced standards to 


Kimball furniture of greater value and practicability. 


The large cloth bound Kimball ‘Laboratory and 
Vocational Furniture’ Catalog is exceptionally,com- 
plete and valuable. 


No. 9565— 
Cabinet And Supply Case 












(Continued from Page 70) 
County Unit of School Government 

The new law upon which the state finances the 
operation of the schools for six months each year 
places the authority with the county boards of edu- 
cation. It fixes salaries, sizes of classes, and other 
stipulations designed to place the administration of 
the schools upon certain standards and hold the 
expenditures within certain limitations. The state 
board of education fixes salaries and courses of 
study. 

One of the purposes of the law is to ease up on 
property tax and to secure the revenues for the 
schools from other than the property tax. In other 
words, there will be a reduction of the property 
tax and a corresponding increase in other sources 
of taxation. 


THE HOLDING COMPANY AS A MEANS OF 
FINANCING NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The organization of a nonprofit “holding company,” 
by citizens of a community which is unable to finance 
new school-building projects, has been found to pro- 
vide a satisfactory solution in a difficult situation in 
Henderson county, Kentucky. The experiment which 
has been attended with signal success was described 
recently before a gathering of county superintendents 
by Mr. N. O. Kimbler, for many years superintendent 
of the Henderson county schools. 

Various peculiarities of the Kentucky laws make the 
free financing of rural school-building projects difficult. 
The plan used in Henderson, Kentucky, has permitted 
the gradual reorganization of the school plant in strate- 
gic centers. Mr. Kimbler describes it as follows: “The 
plan initiated in Henderson county in 1920 and so far 
employed, has enabled the county board of education 
to finance new school buildings without the voting of 
special school taxes. The program was planned to cover 
a building period of approximately twenty years. The 
first ten years was to provide comfortable frame build- 
ings at seven strategic points in the county, called con- 
solidated centers, and to which eventually all one-room 
schools would be brought. In these buildings twelve 
grades of work with the usual rural curriculum were 
to be offered. Through transportation furnished by the 
board of education every pupil eligible to enter high 
school was reached. 

“The second ten years was to be given to the building 
of permanent buildings. These buildings were to cost 
from ten to fifteen thousand dollars each. As they could 





306 South Wabash Avenue 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director 


Sent free on request. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Established 1857 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


489-5th Ave. 


of Sales. New York City. 


not all be built at one time, preference was shown the 
community offering the best codperation on the local 
project. This codperation was evidenced by the contri- 
bution of suitable and accessible building sites, money, 
properly secured notes, gratis work, and hauling of 
material. 

“The last of the temporary buildings came near the 
center of the county and was to have been erected in 
1928. On account of conditions, however, it was de- 
cided to defer the construction for a time and to erect 
a permanent building. 

“The county board of education had carried on this 
far without finding it necessary to ask for the voting of 
a special tax, nor to issue bonds for building purposes. 
This eighth being a permanent building, it was thought 
best to build it under the plan originally devised for 
furnishing the county with permanent buildings, that 
is, to organize a nonprofit holding company incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Kentucky for educational pur- 
poses. The company was to issue bonds against this 
building and secured by the building, complete the 
building under the supervision of the board of educa- 
tion, and then rent it to the school board for school 
purposes, using the income from the rent to pay the 
interest and to retire the bonds at the rate of $2,000 
a year. 

“In order to secure the bonds a local bank was ap- 
pointed trustee and was given a deed of trust by the 
holding company, specifying that if for any reason the 
board of education failed to rent the building as usual, 
the trustee (bank) would sell the building and grounds 
and use the proceeds to pay the interest and retire the 
bonds. 

“The laws of the Commonwealth of Kentucky limit 
the boards of education in making such contracts which 
shall not be for more than one year. This makes it 
desirable to appoint the trustee to guarantee the pay- 
ment of interest and bonds. It should be stated here 
that the board of education had an equity in this build- 
ing of $5,000 besides the furniture and that they retired 
$2,000 worth of the bonds in 1932. 


“When the bonds are taken up by the holding com- 
pany, it is agreed and understood in the contract that 
they will be assigned to the board of education. As 
these bonds constitute a first mortgage against the 
building, the interests of the board of education are 
always protected no matter what amount of bonds may 
be retired at any time. 


“At the date of this writing, the number of one- 
room schools has been reduced from 60 to 15, and it is 
becoming more clear all the time that it will not take 
as many permanent buildings to serve the county dis- 


Eastern Sales Offices 


No. 990— 
Apparatus Case 


tricts as it took of the temporary frame type. 

“The activities of the holding company can be ex- 
tended to any or all of the permanent building projects 
to be undertaken in the county. The nucleus of the 
holding company consists of the three citizens who are 
incorporators and who serve as president, vice-presi- 
dent, and secretary, respectively, all without pay or 
expense or remuneration of any kind. The number of 
stockholders can be increased by taking in other in- 
terested citizens of any district as suggested by this 
nucleus and the board of education. There is ne paid- 
up stock because it is a nonstock corporation. The 
superintendent of county schools is, according to the 
by-laws, ex officio secretary of the holding company. 
This is not necessary and may not in some places be 
desirable, but in Kentucky the county superintendent 
is executive secretary of the board of education, and 
for this reason it was thought best that he be secretary 
both of the holding company and the board of educa- 
tion. This close codperation lends stability to the entire 
plan. 

“The bonds issued for the last building bear 6-per- 
cent interest and were sold at par. Even in this market 
condition little difficulty was experienced in disp:sing 
of the bonds. 

“On March 9, 1932, the first temporary school, at 
Spottsville, was destroyed by fire. Plans for the rebuild- 
ing on a permanent basis are being executed. Bonds in 
the amount of ten or twelve thousand dollars will be 
issued by the holding company for the rebuilding at 
that place. The board of education will have an equity 
in the building represented by the amount of fire in- 
surance. 

“From time to time, as temporary buildings become 
dilapidated or unfit for use, or when in the judgment 
of the superintendent and board of education it is 
desirable to do so, permanent buildings will be con- 
structed until the entire county has been provided for. 

“What is satisfactory and practical: in Henderson 
county might not at all be desirable for any other 
county, but it is noted that parts of this general plan 
are being used in various counties of the state. Such a 
plan, rigidly followed by the board of education, pre- 
cludes a waste of money, political interference, favor- 
itism, and many other things which should not be 
found in the administration of schools.” 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Yakima, Wash. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $402,985 for the school vear 1932-33, which 
is a reduction of $64,465 from that of the year 1931. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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IERE'S ECONOMY 
W ROYALS 


“Success lies not in doing what 
you like, but liking what you do.” 


HE daily task, whether teach- 

ing, or building school furni- 
ture, palls soon without an ideal to 
support it. 


It becomes a joy when the teach- 
er visualizes the extension of his 
personality in the future accom- 
plishments of his pupils. It is our 


joy to contemplate the communi- SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ty’s benefits derived from Royal MOVABLE DESKS TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 


. FOLDING CHAIRS TYPEWRITER CHAIRS 
school equipment. TABLET ARM CHAIRS STEEL STOOLS 


Metal Furniture Since ’97 
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ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1130 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - - - ROYAL DISTRIBUTORS IN THIRTY-EIGHT STATES 

















STURDY STEEL 






Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


Fig. 484—“HALLOWELL” 
Bench-Leg of Steel, for 


steel and wood tops. Ex- 
ceptionally rigid. 30 sizes. 


Pat’d and | 
Pat’s Pending 


Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


Pat’d and 
Pat’s Pending 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 









The “HALLOWELL” Work- 
Benches of Steel are so popular 
because, unlike wood, they are 
strong, rigid, wobble-proof and 
easy to keep spotlessly clean in 
addition to being fire-proof and 
quite inexpensive. 

And the “HALLOWELL” will 
last a life time and becomes, if 
anything, more serviceable with 
age. 

To meet the constantly growing 
demand we carry 1368 differ- 
ent sizes and combinations of 
“HALLOWELL” Steel Bench- 
es in stock for prompt shipment. 


We show below 3 of the 1368 
combinations. 


FULL DATA IN OUR 
BULLETIN 445. 


Fig. 732 
“HALLOWELL” 
Steel 
Work-Bench. 


Made of hard, smooth 
steel throughout. Ex- 
cellent metal-working 
Bench. Vise notshown. 
Drawer is extra. Fire- 
proof. Finished in 
Olive green. Shipped 
from stock. 


Write us. 


Fig. 924 
“HALLOWELL” 
Steel 
Work-Bench. 
Laminated hard-wood 
plank in front. Very 
popular with Die and 
Tool makers. Vise not 
shown. Drawer is ex- 
tra. Finished in Olive 
green. Shipped from 

stock. 


Write us. 


Fig. 928 
“HALLOWELL” 
Steel 
Work-Bench. 
Beautiful hard - wood 
‘Top. Open below to fa- 
cilitate sweeping. Vise 
not shown. Drawer is 
extra. Finished in 
Olive green. Shipped 

from stock. 


Write us. 
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“DIAL” “CLICK” 


Non-Sight Operation 





COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 


Especially Designed For 
Greater Convenience and 
Security 


Particularly adapted for 
use on school lockers, gym- 
nasium wire suit baskets, 
and to meet the requirements 
of general padlock needs. 


Locks Automatically 


Automatically locks when shackle is closed, and throws off the combination. 
Shackle cannot be locked out when in unlocked position. 


MASTER CHARTS 
Furnished with each installation for the proper 


recording of names, locker numbers, lock num- 
bers and combination numbers. 





No. 09919—15%4” 
No. 09920—2” 


No. 09949—154” 
No. 09950—2” 





A SAMPLE LOCK WILL BE SENT TO SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVES GRATIS UPON REQUEST. 


Letter Boxes for Schools 
Key and Combination 


No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes. 

Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium statuary. 

Dials etched, figures raised on black background. 

Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 

Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin tumbler | 

lock. 3 keys with each letter box. Key changes j 

practically unlimited. 

Size 5'4%4x6'% inches. | 

All boxes furnished with pigeon holes of various ” 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 60. 


Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 


Manufacturers of letter boxes for 50 years. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN,., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO 
319 W. Randolph St. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
96 Lafayette St. 


405 Commerce St. 




















EXPERIENCE AN ASSET— 
for over 50 years WELCH has served schools 


AREFUL study of the ever-changing needs of the lab- 

oratory, experimentation with design, materials and 
construction have brought Welch Laboratory Furniture to 
its present high degree of development. 


Welch Laboratory Furniture today offers the best. most 
modern and efficient equipiment for the modern laboratory. 
It is built upon sound knowledge of schools, their require- 
ments and problems. 


Our engineers are al- 
ways at your service 
to aid with plans and 
suggestions. There is 
no obligation to you 
for their help. simply 
write us and state your 
problem or ask for a 
Welch representative 
to call. 












No. 2574 
Combination 
Two-Student 
Table 






1880—Over Fifty Years of Service to Schools—1932 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 1515 Sedgwick Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Laporatory Furniture Factory 


Screntiric Apparatus Factory anp WAREHOUSE 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCHES 


1916 West Enno Ave. 347TH AND Broapway 
NASHVILLE, TENN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


342 Mapison Ave. 


2220 Guape.upe Sr. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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The Most Economical Lighting System 


HE more restricted the budget for school maintenance, the more 


Holophane Planned Lighting commends itself to the consideration 
of school authorities. 


The unparalleled economy of Holophane Planned Lighting is due to 
the fact that it distributes the illumination exactly where it is needed, with 
the minimum of wasted light and current. Whether you are planning a new 


building, or bringing an old one up to date, do not fail to get the facts on 
Holophane Planned Lighting. 


Please write for the complete summary of the subject contained in our 


bulletin, “The Most Efficient Lighting for Schools and Colleges.” 


Address 


Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. Offices also in San Fran- 


cisco and Toronto. 


HOLOPHANE 





Holo re 


Trade§ Mark 


roduces 


the 


gm PLANNED LIGHTING 


greatest amount of 


useful light from Mazda lamps 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 
The budget, which is based on a thirteen mill tax levy, 
calls for a reduction in the teaching staff, and a reduc- 
tion of 7 per cent in the salary schedule for district 
employees. 

4 The teachers of Saint Louis, Mo., have volunteered 
to accept a salary reduction during the ensuing school 
vear. It is proposed to accept a reduction of one day’s 
salary each month. 

4 The board of education of Easton, Pa., in desig- 
nating five banks as the depositories for school funds 
has decreed that in each instance a surety bond must 
be furnished. All checks issued by the school district 
must bear the signatures of the president, the secretary, 
and the treasurer. 

4 The National Education Association has announced 
the tentative program for the observance of American 
Education Week, November 7 to 13. The education 
week is the most important medium for interpreting 
the schools to the public and it is believed that it will 
receive greater emphasis than last year, due to the in- 
creasing publicity being given to it by the press and 
the public. 

The general theme for the week will be “The. Schools 
and the Nation’s Founders,” with considerable attention 
to the anniversary of Washington’s birth. Monday, 
November 7, will take up “The Homes of the Pioneers”’; 
Tuesday, November 8, “The Schools of the Pioneers” ; 
Wednesday, November 9, “Two Centuries of Progress 
in the Schools”; Thursday, November 10, “The Schools 
and the Equality of Opportunity”; Friday, November 
11, “The Schools and American Ideals”; Saturday, No- 
vember 12, “The Schools and Progressive Living”; and 
Sunday, November 13, “The Schools and the Things of 
the Spirit.” 

4 The Hoover School, Burlingame, Calif., has been 
equipped with a complete radio and public-address 
system. The building contains ten classrooms in addi- 
tion to an auditorium and accessory rooms. 

4 Memphis, Tenn. The board of education has 
adopted an economy budget to save $325,000 and to 
bring next year’s budget down to $2,500,000. 

4 Ypsilanti, Mich. The board of education has made 
a reduction of 15 per cent in the annual school budget. 
The reduction will be made by a cut in school operating 
costs. 

4 Troy, Ohio. The school board is anticipating some 
financial difficulty during the next year, due to a short- 
age of $10,000 in tax collections. The schools will 
receive approximately $30,000 less for next year than 
was expended last year. 








¢ Fremont, Ohio. A 10-per-cent reduction in salaries 
for school employees has been ordered by the board 
of education. The reduction in salaries is expected to 
keep all expenditures within the estimated income for 
the school year. 

4 Janesville, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a retrenchment program, calling for a reduc- 
tion of $20,000 in the annual school budget. The sav- 
ing will be effected by a reduction in teachers’ salaries, 
the employment of fewer teachers, and the elimination 
of some school activities. 

@ Warren, Ohio. The teachers on the school staff 
have offered to accept a 10-per-cent salary cut for the 
nets vear in order to help in the balancing of the next 
vear’s budget. It is planned to eliminate 41 teaching 
positions, with a saving of $110,000. 

@ Marion, Ill. The school board has ordered a re- 
duction of 5 per cent in teachers’ salaries for the next 
school year. The reduction, together with economies 
initiated three years ago, will bring the expenditures 
within the available revenue for next year. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The school board has offered new 
contracts to 500 teachers on the staff, calling for a pro- 
visional cut of 10 per cent in all salaries for the 1932-33 
school year. The salary reductions which are effected 
next September, will result in a saving of approximately 
$100,000 during the next year. The reduction with other 
economies placed in effect this year, will amount to a 
total reduction of $360,000 from the budget of Jast 
vear. 

4 Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,617,981 for the school year 
1932-33, which represents a 20-per-cent reduction from 
that of last vear’s budget. The saving will be effected 
by the elimination of fourteen supervisors, the curtail- 
ment of night schools and social centers, art instruction, 
and manual-arts courses. 

4 Bloomington, Ind. The board of education has 
effected a reduction of $45,000 in the annual school 
budget, by cutting the school payroll 8 1/3 per cent, 
and by a reduction of $23,000 in school expenditures. 
The salary cut, which becomes effective in September, 
will apply to all employees in the eight city schools. 

4 Ironwood, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a salary budget of $236,540 for the next school 
vear, as compared with $264,430 for the past year, 
which is a saving of $27,000. Among the economies 
planned is a reduction of 10 per cent in teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

4 Davton, Ohio. The public schools were ordered 
closed on May 27, to shorten the school term by three 
weeks and to effect a saving of $55,000 in teachers’ sal- 


aries. The board has “uns steps to adopt a retrench- 
ment program to meet a threatened financial crisis 
next fall. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The board of education has 
planned a number of economies in school expenditures 
to meet a threatened deficit of $180,000. Among the 
economies planned are the elimination of courses, a 
shortening of the school term, a reduction in school 
operating expenses, the employment of fewer teachers 
and school employees, and a 10-per-cent reduction in 
salaries. 

4 Lorain, Ohio. Faced by a shortage of funds which 
may reach $60,000 at the close of the school year, the 
board of education has taken steps to meet the financial 
emergency. The saving will be made by a reduction in 
the salaries of school employees, the employment of 
fewer teachers, and a reduction in school operating 
expenses. 

@ St. Joseph, Mo. The school board will be com- 
pelled to make a reduction of 14 per cent in the annual 
school budget to meet a shortage in school income. The 
board plans a revision of the salary scale to meet the 
available income. 

4 Falconer, N. Y. The board of education has 
effected a material reduction in the annual school 
budget by the elimination of all unnecessary expenses. 
The saving will be effected without a reduction in 
teachers’ salaries. 

@ South Glens Falls, N. Y. The annual budget of 
the school board for the next year is practically the 
same as last vear and includes items required by the 
purchase and development of a site for the new school 
building. Among the proposed economies in school 
costs are a reduction of the apportionments for text- 
and library books, a reduction in the cost of heating 
and ventilating plants, and new regulations governing 
the use of power, light, and telephones. 

4 Alton, Ill. The school board has adopted a budget 
of $403,650 for the next year, which represents a cut 
of $28,960 from that of last year. The saving in the 
budget will effect a cut of 15 cents in the school-tax 
rate for the year. 

4 Princeton, Ill. The board of education has or- 
dered a reduction of 8 per cent in teachers’ salaries 
for the next year. The reduction will result in a saving 
of $2,165, which is over and above the saving to be 
obtained as a result of the lowered cost of supplies 
and materials. 

4 Pueblo, Colo. The school board has effected a 
saving of $107,000 for the next year by a reduction in 
teachers’ salaries and by economies in school-supply 
purchases, operating costs, and maintenance charges. 
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meet these particular needs. Besides, it’s nice clean busi- 
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The school board has anticipated a loss of $67,000 for 
the coming year through tax reductions due to de- 
creased property valuations. 

@ Memphis, Tenn. The school board has sold a six- 
year bond issue of $600,000, the proceeds of which will 
be used to eliminate the deficit in the school funds. 
The board recently sold $600,000 in tax-anticipation 
notes to finance school activities until the taxes are 
paid. 

@ Wabash, Ind. The school board has effected a 
reduction of $29,550 in the school budget for the next 
year, by salary reductions of from 16 to 19 per cent, 
the employment of fewer teachers, and other econo- 
mies. All contracts with teachers contained a clause 
that they were good for an eight months’ term, in the 
event that the school funds were exhausted before the 
regular nine months’ term. 


4 Danville, Ill. The school board has effected a sav- 
ing of $40,000 in school costs for the next year, by a 
shortening of the school year, a reduction of 5 per 
cent in teachers’ salaries, and other economies. 

4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has proposed a new 
economy program, calling for reductions in pay for 
school employees during the next year. The new plan 
leaves the salaries unchanged, but asks teachers to 
donate one month’s pay, which would produce an esti- 
mated saving of $46,000 for the year. Under the plan, 
teachers would teach ten months, but would lose one 
month’s pay. Janitors and office employees would work 
the full vear, but would be paid for eleven months. 


4 Pontiac, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a school-tax levy for 1932-33, calling for 
$1,020,000, or a reduction of $372,250 from that of 
last year. The new budget, which is based on present 
property valuations, means a school tax rate of $9.79 
per each $1,000 of valuation, or a reduction of $3.81 
from last vear’s rate of $13.60. The saving will be 
accomplished by salary cuts ranging from 4 to 20 per 
cent, and other economies to be effected in clerical 
service, school-plant operation, general control, and 
special departments of the schools. 


4 Pueblo, Colo. The south side school board has 
proposed a reduction of $100,000 in school operating 
expenses. The saving will be accomplished by reductions 
in all departments of the school system, which will be 
effected without impairing the efficiency of the schools. 

4 Canandaigua, N. Y. The school-tax levy has been 
decreased by approximately $5,000 for the next school 
vear. The reduction will result in a cut in the tax rate 
from $9.92 to $9.38. 


4 Evansville, Ind. The school board’s budget for 
the next school year represents a reduction of $31,194 


eared to 
the Needs of Schools 


OW at the year’s windup there will be heavy inroads 

on the school envelope supply. Replenishment will 

be coming on. Then is the time when you will profit by 

the Western States ideas and improvements in the way of 
Better, Handier, More Suitable 


Envelopes for School Needs 


Envelope Co. 


Ask for Western States free Price List of Envelopes. In all staple 
sizes and paper stocks, plus hundreds of made-up specialties. 








West Pierce St. 
at 16th Street 
Viaduct 
MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


Angeles 


in school expenditures from that of the past year. The 
new budget appropriates a total of $1,485,720 for 
operating expenses for the school year 1932-33. 

4 Joliet, I]. The school budget for the year 1932- 
33 is approximately $80,000 below that of last year. 
The saving was brought about by drastic reductions 
in costs for the operation and maintenance of the 
schools. Among the savings are a reduction in the 
payroll, the elimination of new equipment, and the 
placing of the night schools on a self-sustaining basis. 

@ Lakewood, Ohio. The school board has estimated 
a deficit of $217,883 in the school budget with the 
end of the school year in 1933, The estimate is based 
on slow tax collections. A general salary cut of 13.93 
per cent has been proposed to meet the deficit. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. Approximately $55,000 was cut 
from the annual school budget by a number of econ- 
omy measures. Among the economies proposed are 
shortening of periods in the junior high schools, the 
climination of some teaching positions, the closing of 
the kindergartens, the combining of supervision duties 
with teaching, and the suspension of salary increases 
and automatic increases in salary. 

4 Rock Island, Ill. The school board has been 
asked to approve a new salary schedule for janitors 
and building custodians, which is expected to effect a 
saving of $3,000 in the school payroll. The schedule 
provides for a cut of 8.2 per cent and for employment 
on a twelve-month basis. 


4 The finance division of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department is devoting all its available facil- 
ities to a study of school-finance problems relating to 
cities, villages, and school districts throughout the state 
and is giving all possible help to school systems. 

As a part of the study, the limited staff of the divi- 
sion is engaged in a continuous field service to assist 
central districts and other districts in solving prob- 
lems of school accounting, business administration, and 
other financial questions. 

Another service of the finance division is a study be- 
ing made of school finance in fifteen of the larger 
cities of the state. The division has also codperated 
during the past year and a part of the present year in 
a study of state support for public schools. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The public schools were ordered 
closed on June 10, a cut of nine days from the school 
term, with a saving of approximately $270,000. The 
shortening of the school term was ordered to avoid 
a large deficit due to a loss of income from taxes and 
other sources. 


4 The retrenchments made by the New York City 
board of education will in nowise impair the efficiency 


| Projection 


Are easily solved by consulting us. We 
| have classroom lanterns of many types 
for projecting all kinds of still pictures— 
| glass slides, microslides, film slides or 


opaque material. 


| Write us your projection problem. We 
gladly assist you in selecting type of ma- 
terial and the projector to meet your 
specific needs. 

Address: Department D 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco, Bos- tomes, Delinea- 
ton, Washington, 


Minneapolis, Los 
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problems 


PRODUCTS: Miecroscones. Micro- 
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of the schools. This statement is made by Pres. George 
J. Ryan. “In another year we shall be once more on 
the road to enlargement,” he added. “The present 
situation cannot endure much longer.” 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

¢ The Supreme Court of Wisconsin refused to issue 
a writ of mandamus compelling the school board of 
Joint Dist. No. 2 of the city of Princeton and the 
towns of Princeton and St. Marie to establish a kin- 
dergarten. The school board had contended that there 
was no basis in law for the issuance of the writ, and 
that the board was not physically able to comply with 
the request. 

@ Elgin, Ill. The school board has asked that the 
educational committee be empowered to investigate 
rates, costs, etc., of light and power for public schools. 
The board ordered the investigation following the ap- 
proval of a large bill for light and power, which it had 
considered excessive. 

¢ Middletown, Ohio. The school board has ordered 
a careful inspection of all apparatus in public-school 
gymnasiums, as a means of preventing accidents due 
to defective equipment. The action was the result of 
an injury to a high-school student who ran into the 
school bleachers while playing basketball. 

4 Decatur, Ill. The school board has made arrange- 
ments for the annual summer school. Tuition for the 
summer school has been reduced from $7.50 to $5 a 
subject. 

4 Zanesville, Ohio. The school board has voted 
against the proposed construction of a school-admin- 
istration building. The board also delayed action on a 
proposition for leasing a commercial building for use 
as a school-board office. 

4 Detroit, Mich. A group of local banks recently 
obtained a writ in the Circuit Court, requiring the 
Ferndale-Pleasant Ridge school board to show cause 
why it should not be compelled to make provision in 
its budget for the payment of $115,000 in bank loans. 

4 Rhinelander, Wis. The board of education has 
employed a firm to undertake an appraisal of the 
school property. The appraisal is being made for in- 
surance purposes and is expected to materially reduce 
the insurance rate. In case of a loss by fire, it will 
facilitate the establishment of the extent of the loss 
and the collection of the insurance. 


# South Glens Falls, N. Y. Plans and specifications 
have been approved for the proposed junior-senior 
high school. The construction of the building will be 
financed by a bond issue to be presented to the voters. 
Mr. M. L. Crandell is the architect of the building. 
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f erronal News of 
éfuperintendentre 


PASSING OF MR. MARRS OF TEXAS 


Mr. S. M. N. Marrs, state superintendent of public 
instruction in Texas, whose death occurred on April 18, 
following an attack of heart disease, had been a 
resident of Texas since 1881. He was born in Fayette 
county, Virginia, in January, 1862, and was 70 years 
old. 

Beginning his educational career as a _ rural-school 
teacher in Erath county, Texas, Mr. Marrs held the 
position of superintendent in a number of communities. 
He was superintendent of schools at Terrell for a num- 
ber of years, but resigned in 1898 to accept a clerkship 
in the state education department. He returned to Ter- 
rell as superintendent in 1899 and remained there for 
twenty years. In 1919 he became state high-school in- 
spector, and in 1921 he was appointed first assistant 
state superintendent. He was elected state superintend- 
ent in 1923, a position which he held at the time of his 
death. 





PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Supt. G. E. Carr, of Logan, Oh‘o, 
élected for a three-year term. 

4 Supt. Densu. Cum™Miuns, of Lyons, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. Cuartes M. Carrick, superintendent of 
schools at Bellevue, Ohio, died suddenly at his home on 
April 19, following an attack of heart disease. Mr. Car- 
rick was well known in Ohio where he had held a num- 
ber of superintendencies. 

4 Supt. W. Hess of Madison, IIl., 
for another year. 

4 Mr. W. J. Grarr, of Dixon, Mo., 
superintendent of schools at Butler. 

4 Supt. E. D. Cringe, of Dubuque, 
reélected for another school year. 

4 Supt. J. J. Wuiteneap, of Galena, Kans., 
reélected for a two-year term. 

4 Mr. L. M. Hosman, of Gallatin, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Cameron. 

@ Supt. J. C. Busu, of Fulton, Mo., has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 


has been re- 


has been reélected 
has been elected 
has been 


Iowa, 


has been 





of Nampa, Idaho, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dubois. 


@ Mr. J. M. Murray, 


4 Supt. R. V. Ettisr, of Sikeston, Mo., has been 
reélected for a twelfth term. 

4 Supt. F. G. Bisnop, of Two Rivers, Wis., has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. H. W. Kircuer, of Sheboygan, Wis., has been 


elected president of the Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ 
Club. Other officers are W. C. Hewett, Oshkosh, vice- 
president, and JAMEs Jones, Fond du Lac, secretary. 

@ Mr. D. L. Betcuer, of Argyle, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New York Mills. 

@ Mr. B. L. Kirksey has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Rogers, Ark., to succeed D. N. Mor- 
rison. 

@ Mr. A. C. Tyrer has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Spring Valley, Ill., to succeed C. L. Sarver. 

@ Mr. Crarves N. SHAVER, superintendent of schools 
at Huntsville, Tex., has recently been appointed state 











S. M. N. MARRS 
Late State Superintendent of Schools for Texas. 





Promoting Habits of Cleanliness 
with Blackboard Charts 


The Class Community Bulletin—the blackboard—is again 
recommended as a silent assistant to teachers in the matter of 
cultivating cleanliness in the classroom. 


Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
An-Du-Septic Dustiess Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon 
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Fig. 1 presents a serviceable idea for classes attended by poor 
Running water, the ally in the campaign, is used as 
a border motif— Names are written inside the panel, and stars 
(using colored chalks) are given daily to those who meet the 
conditions set by the teacher. 


In Figs. 2 and 3—sex competition gives added zest to the 
drive, the former being of interest only in extremely rural 
districts lacking city conveniences. 
insure*clean shoe habits, and is also adaptable for clean teeth 


Fig. 4 can be used to 


Of course the liberal use of colored chalks lends an air of 
gayety and attractiveness in preparing these charts. Binney & 
Smith An-du-septic Dustless Crayons and Colored Chalk 


Crayons will be found invaluable in developing your ideas. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 

B & S Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 


superintendent of public instruction, to succeed the late 
S. M. N. Marrs. 

@ Supt. H. E. Ryper, of Fremont, Ohio, has accepted 
a two-year contract for the next school year. 

@ Supt. T. V. Eppy, of St. Clair, Mich., has been 
reélected for the next school year. 

@ Mr. Rex Putnam, of Redmond, Oreg., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Albany, to succeed 
F. E. Finnerty. 

@ Mr. B. J. BoLanp has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Lackawanna, N. Y., to succeed W. J. 
Breen. Mr. Boland will be succeeded in the position of 
high-school principal by Mr. L. A. Joyce. 

@ Mr. Gorpon OLIver, of Mondamin, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lake View. 

@ Supt. Bruce Occ, of Roxana, Ill., has been re- 
élected for the next year. 

@ Supt. F. E. Crawrorp, 
reélected for the next year. 

@ Mr. W. R. Corpis has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Princeville, Ill. 

4 Supt. Ape. Hanson, of Carrollton, Ill., 
reélected for the next vear. 


of St. Elmo, Ill.., has been 


has been 


@ Supt. ArtHUR ANDERSON, of Falva, Ill., has been 
reélected for a third consecutive term. 

@ Supt. Frep W. STUKENBROEKER, of Scandia, Kans., 
has been reélected for the next year. 

4 Supt. Howarp MAKEEVER, of La Porte City, Iowa, 


has been reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. B. C. Moore has resigned as superintendent of 
schools at Eureka, IIl., to accept a position on the facul- 
ty of Lincoln College. 

@ Mr. Girsert Roserts has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, to succeed W. 
H. Richardson, who has resigned. 

@ Supt. C. C. Russei_t, of New Haven, 
been reélected for a five-year term. 

4 Supt. H. O. Betrorp, of Marion City, IIl., 
reélected for the next school year. 

@ Mr. D. T. Hitt has been elected superintendent of 
the consolidated schools at Ripley, Ohio, to succeed C. 
C. Grothaus. 

4 Mr. R. G. Smitn, of Glasgow, Mo., 
elected superintendent of schools at Macon. 

@ Supt. C. W. Dockrns, of Veedersburg, Ind., has 
been given a superintendent’s life license by the state 
board of education. 

@ Supt. E. P. Nuttinc, of Moline, Ill., has been re- 
élected, with a 10-per-cent reduction in salary for the 
next year. Asst. Supt. L. A. MAHnoney was also re- 
élected, with a 10-per-cent reduction in salary. 


Conn., has 


has been 


has been 
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C O lu mm b l a offers the complete line 


of school seating and equipment—MODERN 
in attractive and sensible design— 


MODERN in price range 


Send for our catalogue and 
reduced price list. 


@ Supt. F. C. Girmovur, of Newton Falls, Ohio, has 
been reélected for the coming school year. 

@ Supt. N. J. Crawrorp, of Caro, Mich., has been 
reélected for a sixth term as head of the school system. 

4 Mr. ArtHur D. ARNOLD, principal of the high 
school at Passaic, N. J., has become superintendent of 
schools, succeeding Dr. F. S. Shepherd, who is retiring 
after twenty vears of service. 

4 Supt. Emit Estenson, of Buhl, Minn., has been 
reélected for a fourth term, at a salary of $4,800 a year. 

4 Supt. E. O. Muncie, of Madison, Ind., has been 
reélected for another term. 

@ Supt. W. A. GREEN, of Witt, Ill., has been reélected 
for another year. 

4 Supt. Erpe Maters, of Haviland, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a third year. 

@ Supt. T. J. Jones, of West Allis, Wis., has been 
reélected for a new term of three years. Mr. Jones was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given by the local teach- 
ers’ association in recognition of his service to the 
school system. 

4 Supt. H. P. Lourman, of Strasburg, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a third term. 

@ Mr. Epwarp RosenpDAHL has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Dakota City, Iowa. 

@ Supt. Joun Micuaer, of Eaton, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. C. R. Dustin, of Maple Heights, Ohio, has 
been reélected for the next school year. 

4 Mr. J. W. Nicuotts has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Lexington, Ohio, to succeed G. S. 
Wright. 

4 Supt. R. T. Tosin, of Derby, Conn., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

4 Mr. R. E. Linpstept, of Becker, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Monticello for the 
next school year. 

4 Supt. F. D. Treece, of Bloomdale, Ohio, has been 
reélected for the next school year. 

4 Mr. Girpert Roserts has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, succeeding 
W. H. Richardson. 

4 Mr. Harorp P. Tuomas, formerly director of 
research at Springfield, Mass., has resigned in order to 
accept the directorship of the department of education 
at Lehigh University. 

¢ Supt. Joun Lrennarp, of South Beloit, Wis., has 
been reélected for another vear. 
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@ Mr. Husert S. Upyoun, formerly superintendent 
of schools of Los Angeles county, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Long Beach, to 
succeed W. L. Stephens. 

@ Supt. G. W. Toop, of Lewiston, Idaho, has been 
reélected for a new term of three years. 


Ferronal, News ok, 
i tchool Otticials 








@ Mrs. EtHet R. NELSON has been elected a member 
of the school board at Anacortes, Wash., to succeed 
Harry D. Jackson. Mrs. Nelson is a former teacher and 
principal and holds an M.A. degree given by Chicago 
University. 

@ Mr. CrareENcE Van NospaL a member of the 
school board of Dist. No. 25 of Houston township, near 
Golden, Ill., has recently been reélected for his thir- 
teenth term, making 37 years he has served in that 
capacity. Mr. Van Nosdal was first elected in 1895, and 
when his present term is completed, he will have 
rounded out forty years of service. 

@ Mr. Louis M. EkstrAnp, a veteran member of the 
high-school board at Waukegan, IIl., has retired after 
the completion of 33 years of service. Mr. Ekstrand was 
elected in 1899. 

4 Mr. Ortro Haase, who has acted as clerk and mem- 
ber of the school board of East Maine, IIl., for the past 
forty years, was honored with a party at the school 
building. More than fifty persons were present on the 
occasion. Mr. Haase was presented with a bouquet of 
forty roses, one for each year of his service. 

#4 Miss ANNETTE Moore has been reélected as a mem- 
ber of the board of education at Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Moore, who holds the office of vice-president on 
the board, was first elected to membership in 1926. 

4 Mrs. IsapeL SHOEMAKER has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board of Norristown, Pa., to succeed 
Mrs. C. Z. Weber. 

4 Dr. F. M. Corry, Mr. KenNeETH CArRICK, and 
Mr. Won. H. JENSEN have been elected as new mem- 
bers of the school board at Menasha, Wis. 

4 Mr. James P. B. Durrey has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the board of education of Rochester, N. Y., 
after having served on the board for 26 years. 

4 Georci J. RYAN, who has served continuously 
since 1921 as president of the board of education of 
New York City, was unanimously reélected for an- 





COLUMBIA 
School Supply Company 
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other year. WILLIAM J. WeBeER 
ident for a third term. 
@¢ Mr. Zexnas Woop, 59, a member of the schoo! 


board of Sycamore, Ohio, died at his home on May 
7, after a ten-day illness. 


was elected vice-pres- 


4 Mr. Frep F. Streisicn has been reélected as pres- 
ident of the school board of Peoria, II. 

@ Mr. R. A. Lyncu has been reélected as secretary 
of the board of education at Ottawa, III. : 

@ Miss Louise Kiern Mitrer has been retained by 
the school board of Cleveland, Ohio, as director of the 
work in connection with the Collinwood Memorial 
School Garden. The board had previously voted to 
eliminate the position as a measure of economy. 

¢ Mr. Lovis M. Exstranp, a member of the school 
board of Waukegan, IIl., since 1899, has tendered his 
resignation after the completion of 33 years of service 
on the school board. 

4 Mr. F. E. Witriamson, retiring president of the 
school board at Urbana, IIl., was the guest of honor at 
a dinner and party on April 21 by the teachers and 
other employees of the city school system. Following 
the evening program, Mr. Williamson was presented 
with a gift. 

4 The school board of Canandaigua, N. Y., has reor- 
ganized for the next year, with the reélection of Dr. A. 
W. ARMSTRONG as president, Mr. J. F. Fis as vice- 
president, and Mr. F. E. Fisk as clerk. 


MR. BARBOUR RETIRES FROM SPRING- 
FIELD SCHOOL BOARD 


The action of Mr. E. A. Barbour in announcing his 
early retirement from the presidency of the school 
board at Springfield, Mo., has caused general regret 
among public bodies, school patrons, and others who 
have known and recognized the good work of the head 
of the local school board. Editorials in the local daily 
newspapers recently pointed to his administration as an 
example of 100 per cent efficiency and faithfulness in 
school-board administrative work. Business men, dur- 
ing the past few years, have frequently looked to Mr. 
Barbour as a real steadying force where clear thought 
and steadiness were needed. During his administration a 
large school-building program was inaugurated and 
completed with no serious criticism. 

Supt. H. P. Study, in commenting on Mr. Barbour’s 
retirement, made the following statement: ‘There may 
be other men in the city of as good qualities as Mr. 
Barbour, but there are few possessed with an equal de- 
gree of moral courage.”’ 
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@ Before you accept the proposition of the lowest bidder 


for your school bus, consider carefully what provision he 
has made for these three factors. All three are important— 
the first one vitally so. 

@ Protection to the passengers, the school children in your 
charge, should be the first consideration. As a school official 
you are morally, if not legally, responsible for their health 
and safety each time they ride in your school bus. 

@ Experienced bus operators know that quality and safety 
go hand in hand. And quality has characterized every Mack 
Bus produced in 32 years of manufacturing. The modern 
Mack School Bus is constructed with the same quality 


materials, the same skill and experience that have been 
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WHAT DOES THE “LOWEST BIDDER” 
», QUOTE ON PROTECTION 


ECONOMY 
, DEPENDABILITY? 











responsible for Mack leadership in the commercial bus field. 
@ Special safety features on the Mack School Bus have been 
devised for the protection of school children. These features, 
combined with the sturdy, long-lived Mack chassis, provide 
a degree of protection that cannot be approached in lower 
priced buses. 

@ The economy and dependability of every Mack Bus can 
be ascertained from many of the largest commercial opera- 
tors. If you wish proof of these claims we can supply you with 
a list of Mack users. 

@ Before you buy your next school bus, we should like to 
have a Mack representative call and give you the facts. You 


will not be placed under any obligation. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Portable Schools Assert Their Utility 


While the portable schoolhouse has in the 
main been regarded as makeshift for the reg- 
ular structure, it must be admitted that the 
exigencies which it has met in growing school 
centers has demonstrated its utility and service 
in a most gratifying and conclusive manner. 

If the portable schoolhouse is today in great- 
er use than it ever has been heretofore, it is 
not only because it has met an actual need but 
because it has also been brought to a high 
state of practicability and perfection. It is no 
longer a ramshackled contraption, but an at- 
tractive, convenient, and serviceable utility. 

There is no question that the same mechan- 
ical genius which has found expression in the 
modern school edifice has gone with equal en- 
terprise and energy into the planning and con- 
struction of the portable schoolhouse. The 
builders of portables have brought to their serv- 
ice all the expedients that make for the phys- 
ical safety, comfort, and convenience of those 
who inhabit these structures. 


Safe and Sanitary 


The modern portable schoolhouse contem- 
plates the safety of teachers and pupils and em- 
bodies also the elements of sanitation which 
consist of light, ventilation, warmth, and the 
like. The insulation employed keeps out cold 
air and retains heat in the wintertime, and 
keeps out the heat and retains the cool air in 
the summertime. 

When the matter of safety is considered it 
follows, too, that in times of a stampede or fire 
danger the portable is readily emptied of its 
classes. Besides, where desired, the portables 
are constructed of asbestos and thus made 
doubly secure against the hazards of fire. 


Heating and Ventilating 


In discussing the modern portable school- 
house it may not be out of place to note that 
great progress has been made in the matter of 
heating. Stoves are provided which in them- 
selves become ventilators, absorbing the used 
air of the classroom and drawing fresh air from 
the outside. These stoves have been reduced in 
size, enhanced in appearance, are heated with 
a minimum of fuel, and hence maintained at 
a reduced cost of operation. 

The progress made in the direction of what 
might be termed the temporary school structure 
has also here and there included assembly 
rooms. This may seem like going quite far in 
providing an adjunct to the portable which 
usually goes with a permanent structure. But 
the assembly room is as temporary as is the 
classroom, and the one may become a service- 
able adjunct to the other. 


Temporary Versus Permanent Structures 


While there can be no conclusive argument 
in favor of the permanent use of the portable 
as against a substantial, well-planned, and well- 
constructed permanent schoolhouse, it remains, 
nevertheless, that in the absence of such a 
structure the portable has proved a beneficent 
innovation. 

Especially, where the tax ability of the com- 
munity does not permit the outlay of any sub- 
stantial sums for a new structure of the per- 
manent type, the portable is proving a blessing. 
School officials who find themselves confronted 
with the problem will learn, as already stated, 
that the portable-schoolhouse idea has been 
brought to a high stage of perfection. Also that 
a condition may arise in the administration of 





GOOD LIGHT MEANS GOOD WORK 


The woodworking department in the Keene, New Hampshire, High School is lighted with steel-sash windows which occupy 
two entire sides of the shop. 


Photograph by courtesy of Supt. Walter E. Hammond. 
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a school system where good judgment will bring 
the portable schoolhouse into service until the 
building of a permanent structure is possible. 


PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPALS AND THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


No school teacher or principal should be a “yes 
man” to the superintendent of schools, and school- 
men and schoolwomen should not take themselves 
too seriously. Freedom to do independent thinking, 
ta try experiments and to carry out creative activi- 
ties should be given principals by superintendents. 
A system of education which is alive and growing 
rarely flourishes in an organization which stifles 
initiative and kills originality in principals and 
teachers. Principals and teachers want guidance 
rather than dictation. 

The-principal should have a good building, well- 
heated and ventilated, and well-kept, in order that 
he may be relieved as much as possible from limi- 
tations caused by material conditions, and he 
should be permitted to work under the best of con- 
ditions of the intangible sort, the latter being the 
most important. 

The principal’s sense of humor is the one trait, 
aside from his health, that a principal or superin- 
tendent should guard most jealously. This is only 
another way of saying that he must not lose his 
perspective of the relative importance of either 
himself, his school, or the many trying daily irri- 
tations incident to his office. In short, none of us 
should take ourselves too seriously. 

Every superintendent welcomes the fearless prin- 
cipal whose intellectual honesty will not allow him 
to agree with all that is planned, but whose sense 
of loyalty and professional spirit makes him willing, 
once he has expressed his convictions, to carry out 
plans he may not think are wise. 

A school system which does not have an official 
to whom is delegated the responsibility for making 
final decisions would soon become so chaotic as to 
defeat its own ends. But in the fields of the mate- 
rials of instruction, teaching technique, and class- 
room management, it is both possible and wise for 
superintendents and principals to allow a wide lati- 
tude in the procedures to be followed. This is true 
democracy in school administration. — Paul C. 
Stetson. 


GOOD BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IN 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


The unusual success of the board of education 
of Bridgeport, Conn., in conducting the school 
affairs of the district through an able business de- 
partment, is commented upon in a recent issue of 
Business and Commerce (New York City). Edi- 
torially this publication says: 

“In this particular period of depression examples 
of business efficiency in official departments of 
local governments are indeed refreshing. Although 
all over the country we hear of school teachers 
that have not received their pay in some instances 
for many months due to shortage of funds in the 
city accounts, it is encouraging to hear the report 
of the business manager of the board of education 
of Bridgeport, Conn., indicating as it does sound 
business policies and a program of economy. Mr. 
John B. Wynkoop, business manager of the board, 
has every reason to feel that his duties have been 
well discharged when we take into consideration 
the following facts. In the first place, all teachers’ 
salaries were paid in full for the year which sweeps 
away a doubt which existed gor a time as to 
whether this would be possible. The board was able 
to meet the obligation of $5,136 for the cost of a 
site adjoining the Beardsley School. The sum of 
$10,703 was spent to take care of an added expense 
which resulted due to a new educational law which 
required that all supplies as well as textbooks be 
furnished free to high- as well as evening-school 
students. Due to the mild weather and economic 
overseeing of conditions, it was possible to save 
$10,000 on the fuel bill. When all obligations have 
been taken care of, there will be approximately 
$500 surplus to be returned to the city. These facts 
compare excellently with other parts of the country 
where educational boards are hard pressed in many 
instances to keep the schools open. We feel that 
this record has to a great extent been made possi- 
ble due to the progressive business policies that 
have been instituted by Mr. Wynkoop.” 
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STAGG FIELD HOUSE -- CHICAGO 





W ILL YOU BE GUIDED BY THE 
JUDGMENT OF THE COACHES OF 
SIX BIG UNIVERSITIES IN SELECTING A 


GYM FLOOR FINISH? 


IN each of the six large and beautiful gymnasiums shown 
here, the floors are treated with SEAL-O-SAWN to produce a 
beautiful playing surface that is 100% Non-Slippery. Doesn't the 
endorsement of the following nationally known Basketball Coaches 


mean a great deal? They investigated...and chose SEAL-O-SAN. 


CHICAGO- Nels Norgren MIAMI U. - George L. Rider 
PURDUE - Ward Lambert NOTRE DAME-George Keogan 
MICHIGAN.-Frank Cappon IOWA STATE-George Veenker 
INDIANA U.-Everett Dean BUTLER-Paul “Tony” Hinkle 


Send for this SCOUT BOOK! 


Ask for a copy of the SEAL-O-SAN Scouting Diagram 
Book and Particulars about SEAL-O-SAN, the ideal 
gymnasium floor finish. Now is the time to recondition 
your floors....and you can do it very economically with 
SEAL-O-SAN. Our floor experts will help you and 


we guarantee perfect results. Write today. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


DEPT. 4, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
CANADIAN PLANT, 72 to 76 Duchess Street., Toronto, Ontario 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN PLANT, 1429 18th St., Denver, Colorado 


SEAL@-SAN 
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FOR 
SCHOOLS 





HIS summer is an ideal time to install really safe fire escapes on 
your school buildings. Fires are particularly prevalent in early 


| Accident [nsurance— 


W indow Aww 
with 


Badger Safety Guards 


fall. When fire escapes are installed during the summer, there is no 


interruption of class work. This summer is particularly favorable 


as costs are away down. 


HE Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escape has proved its worth 
over and over again in saving school children from threatening | 


fires. They are in use by the more 
progressive schools all over the 
country. Potter’s service record 
is approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Write for details, specifications and 


list of schools using Potter Safety 


Methods. 












Never a single injury or loss of life 
in over 3,170 buildings equipped e 
by Potter. 


Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


1858 Conway Bldg. - 


‘teachers-falaries: 


EAST CHICAGO ADOPTS REVISED 
SALARY SCHEDULE 

‘’he board of education of East Chicago, Ind., re- 
cently adopted a revised salary schedule, providing 
for a curtailment of $50,000 in the salaries of the 
teachers. It is expected that expenditures in other de- 
partments of the school system will be curtailed, 
effecting a saving of $125,000 in the total school budg- 
et for the year. 

Under the schedule, all deductions will be regarded 
as emergency deductions during the present economic 
crisis. Before deductions can be made, certain teachers 
who have earned a new classification in the schedule, 
must be advanced or reduced to the proper classifica- 
tion. After the adjustments are made, deductions will 
be effected on the new basis which provides for three 
groups of teachers: First, those who have taught two 
years on a beginner’s salary but whose recognized 
training extends over three, four, or five years; sec- 
ond, those who have advanced their credits to the ex- 
tent of a degree of advanced standing since the last 
revision; third, those who, because of unsatisfactory 
teaching service as indicated by their ratings, have 
been penalized in salary. 

The deductions will be made in two equal amounts, 
at those times when under normal conditions, double 
checks or back payments are received. In the emer- 
gency, the following schedule will prevail: 

1. Salaries of teachers and employees receiving over 
$1,200 will be subject to deductions. 

2. A deduction of 10 per cent on each amount 
above $1,000 will be made in the case of employees 
receiving from $1,201 to $1,799. 

3. A deduction of 15 per cent on each amount 
above $1,000 will be made in the case of school em- 
ployees receiving $1,800 or more. me 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Kalainazoo, Mich. The board of education recent- 
ly adopted a report of the educational committee, pro- 
viding that new contracts be offered to the teachers 
with a reduction of 8 1/3 per cent in salary. The regu- 
lar increase provided by the salary schedule for the 
bachelor or master of arts degree will be given to 
those completing the work prior to September 1, and 
the new salary in each case will be that determined by 


Chicago 





Smash goes the window—flying glass— 
perhaps a maimed child—certain cost. 


Children in the excitement of play dis- 
regard warning rules and regulations. 


Balls are thrown blindly—even stones—in the wild enthusiasm 
and exhilaration of games. 








Stop this risk of injury. Stop broken window cost and nuisance 
with Badger Safety Wi 

ey are less expensive than one replacement. Write 
to your school supply dealer or to us for low cost installation 
figures—one window or a dozen. 


ndow Guards. They assure permanent 


OUTDOOR RELAXATION 


Teachers and pupils both benefit 
from outdoor rest and relaxation. In 
spring—summer—fall a sturdy Badger 
settee makes a park of shady school 
ground nooks. It will give hours of 
pleasure and pay dividends in better 
school work—at only a few dollars 
cost. The price list will surprise you. 
Write to your school supply dealer or 
to us for it. 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


2923 W. Cleveland Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





the regular salary schedule less a discount of 8 1/3 per 
cent. Under the new policy, the board reserves the right 
to discontinue the services of any woman teacher who 
marries during the life of her contract. The contract 
of a teacher will become null and void should she marry 
prior to the opening of schools in September. 

# Butte, Mont. The school board has offered new 
contracts to the teachers, calling for salary reductions 
ranging from 10 to 15 per cent, depending on the sal- 
ary range. The cost of teachers’ salaries under the new 
schedule will be reduced from $499,955 to $440,285, 
making a saving of $59,769 during the next year. 

# Meriden, Conn. The school board has voted a flat 
reduction of 15 per cent for all school employees, effec- 
tive next September. In the adoption of the pay cuts, 
the board voted to allow the automatic salary increases 
to become effective before imposing the cut. 

¢ Haverhill, Mass. The school board has, voted to 
suspend the automatic and promotional salary iiicreases 
for teachers this year, which means a saving of $4,000. 
A total of 78 teachers are affected by the order which 
is an attempt to keep within the school budget. 


4 Davenport, Iowa. The school board has approved 
a 10-per-cent reduction in the salaries of teachers with 
incomes of more than $600, effective on July 1. The sal- 
ary cut will not prevent teachers receiving the auto- 
matic increases to which they are entitled by reason of 
promotion in classification. 


¢ Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has proposed a 
reduction in the school budget for the next year. The 
saving will be effected by a reduction in teachers’ sal- 
aries, the elimination of some teaching positions, or a 
reorganization of classes to permit an increase in the 
teaching load. 


¢ Gary, Ind. The school board has voted a 10-per- 
cent reduction in salaries for 800 teachers and other 
school employees, as an economy measure during the 
next year. The reduction will be effective with the 
opening of the fall term and will result in a saving of 
approximately $160,000. The salary reductions are part 
of an economy program which is intended to save 
$800,000 in school expenditures. 


¢ Madison, Wis. State Supt. John Callahan has 

reported that Wisconsin school boards are making 
reductions in teachers’ salaries. He estimates that 
teachers’ salaries are being cut 10 per cent in about 
half of the schools of the state. 


¢# Little Rock, Ark. As an economy measure, the 
school board has voted a 10-per-cent reduction in sal- 


ary for all school employees, to become effective on 
July 1. 


4 Flint, Mich. The school board has adopted a re- 
trenchment program, providing for the elimination of 
75 teachers, 5 clerks, and 3 nurses, and reductions in 
teachers’ salaries ranging from 10 to 20 per cent. The 
salary item of the school budget has been cut 21.87 
per cent, from $1,916,000 to $1,496,000. The condition 
of the finances has forced the school board to obtain a 
loan of $350,000 in order to complete the school year. 

4 South Glens Falls, N. Y. The board of education 
has offered contracts to the teachers under the terms 
of a salary schedule adopted two years ago. Under the 
schedule, teachers who are below the maximum will 
receive the regular salary increments, together with the 
bonus given for summer-school attendance. The ex- 
pense allowance for summer-school attendance was re- 
duced by 50 per cent. 

@ Easton, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
recommendation of one of the members, providing that 
teachers whose contracts are terminated at the end of 
the teaching year and who do not come within the 
Edmond law, be elected for the next year on the basis 
of a 10-per-cent reduction in salary. In accordance 
with the resolution, all contracts for the present school 
year were terminated at the end of the school term in 
June. The action was taken in order to effect necessary 
economies through the elimination of courses and the 
employment of fewer teachers. 

4 Beloit, Wis. The school teachers will receive a 
10-per-cent reduction in salaries, effective with the 
opening of the schools in September. The salary reduc- 
tion will result in a saving of $30,000. A further econ- 
omy of $4,000 will be effected by the elimination of 
four teaching positions. 

4 Springfield, Il]. The school board plans the elimi- 
nation of 230 nonresident teachers and their replace- 
ment with new applicants. The plan would permit the 
employment of new teachers at the low salary of the 
schedule, with an estimated saving of approximately 
$25,000. It is estimated that 230 of the 430 teachers on 
the staff live outside of the city and pay no taxes. 

4 Northampton, Mass. The school board has adopt- 
ed a new policy, which requires that teachers who 
marry shall resign. The board has inserted a clause in 
the teachers’ contracts to the effect that they will agree 
to teach a full school year after receiving an increase 
in salary. 

4 Iron River, Mich. Teachers in the public schools 
have asked the school board to omit the summer-school 
requirement in their contracts because of the economic 
conditions and cuts in salary. The teachers accepted a 
cut of 10 per cent in salary last February and recently 
the board ordered a further reduction. 
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. highways and streets are crowded 


with motor traffic . . . only crash-proof all-steel school bus bodies, with 
windows of non-shatterable glass, provide adequate protection. 


So we find a definite trend to Superior All-Steel School Bus Bodies. For in 


these bodies safety is absolute . 


. . without compromise. Crash-proof, all-steel 


sides, roof, floor and pillars —shatter-proof glass windows — fire-proof — sealed 


against deadly monoxide fumes —and scientifically ventilated . 


Bodies guard life and health. 


Cost? Remarkably low. .. absolutely in line with 1932 budgets. 
Get full details now. Ask us to send you /atest illustrated literature—specifications—prices. 


Superior 





SUPERIOR BODY COMPANY. Lima, Ohio 


Great Lakes Equipment Co., 
7100 West Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Hercules Body & E vipment Co., 
Reisterstown Roa 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Hercules Body Sales Company, 
145 South St. Clair Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Brumbaugh Body Company, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

Kelly Auto Body Company, 
Richmond, Harriet 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


& Elgin Av e., 


Court Sts., 


Truck Equipment Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Lindsay Bros., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Chas. F. Poenish Company, 
Rear, 1116 Parsons Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Thorne-Hawk Bod 
2102 East 22nd 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Huntington, West vi Galale. 
M. A. Brightbill, 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
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J.E . Huggins, 
New W ashington, Ohio. 
Condit Equipment Co., 

1111 North Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Cooper-Hercules Body Co., 

6640 East 40th St 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Motor Power Equipment Co., 
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Hercules-Campbell Body Co., Inc., 


Jamaica, New York. 


Hercules-Campbell Body Co., Inc., 


South Kearny, New Jersey. 
Chapman Body Corporation, 
1116 Hogan Avenue, 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Kratzer Carriage Co. 
First St. from Vine to Market, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Rauch & Lang, Inc., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


Alex. Wolfington’s Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Fred M. Hills, 

Western Sales Representative, 
202 Watts Building, 
San Diego, California. 
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Dallas. Texas 
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MAXWELL: - - 


THE SENIOR 


A low priced, scientific, double roll 
shade for schools. When equipped with 
- Maxwell’s LIFE TIME canvas, the Senior 
conforms to the most stringent shade 
lighting codes. 





REDUCED PRICES 


the opening of school in the fall. 
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3636 IRON STREET 
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4 The Kentucky Court of Appeals has recently re- 
fused to sanction the action of the Owensboro board of 
education in deeding away four acres of school property 
to a “holding company” for a loan of $60,000. A previ- 
ous ruling of the Daviess county Circuit Court had up- 
held the transaction. 

The Owensboro board of education had transferred 
four acres of its property to the Owensboro Educa- 
tional Association, a specially organized corporation, 
for $60,000 cash. The association agreed to rent the 
property to the board until the principal and amortiza- 
tion costs had been repaid, when the property would 
revert to the board of education. The court character- 
ized the transaction as “a subterfuge to hide the real 
transaction.” 


4 Chardon, Ohio. Two damage suits totaling $50,- 
000 have been filed against the Chesterfield board of 
education, by the parents of two high-school students, 
football players, who were killed in a bus accident last 
fall while on the way to a scheduled game. 


4 Blissfield, Mich. The school board has voted to 
reduce the tuition fees for the next school year. The 
tuition fee for all grades above the eighth will be $65, 
for grades above the kindergarten up to the seventh, 
$35, for the seventh and eighth grades $50, and for 
the kindergarten $25. 

4 Mason, Mich. The board of education has voted 
to reduce the high-school tuition rate from $100 to $60 
for the next school year. 


4 Evansville, Ind. The school board has amended 
its school transfer rule, providing that when the resi- 
dence of a child is changed from one district to an- 
other, he will not be required to change schools until 
the end of the term during which the change in resi- 
dence was made. 


4 Alliance, Ohio. The public schools were able to 
complete the nine months’ term, due to the fact that 
the teachers volunteered their services for one month. 
The action became necessary because there were no 
funds for operating expenses. 


4 Willard, Ohio. The public schools were able to 
operate for the full nine months, due to the fact that 
funds were available for a full term. 


é St. Clairsville, Ohio. Two suits for a total of 


$150,000 damages were recently filed in the Belmont 
county courts against the Fairview board of education, 
as a result of a school-bus accident in which 25 stu- 
dents were injured. Two of the students, Betty Arnold 
and Elizabeth Reed, both seriously injured, filed the 
suits, claiming that the board of education had fur- 
nished improperly constructed school busses. 


4 Anderson, Ind. The school board has effected a 
saving of $42,000 in its next year’s budget, by a 10-per- 
cent reduction in teachers’ salaries and a reduction in 
the length of the school term. Through other econo- 
mies in the school program, the school board plans a 
saving of $109,000. 

4 St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has re- 
vised its rules, providing that the superintendent of 
schools, the commissioner of school buildings, the sec- 
retary and treasurer, the auditor, and the supply 
commissioner shall be elected for a term of four years. 
Where a vacancy occurs, it will be filled as soon as 


practicable with the election of the successor for a 
full term. 


4 Los Angeles, Calif. Due to the present economic 
condition, the school board has issued a special circular, 
in which teachers who are not dependent upon their 
teaching positions for a livelihood are asked to volun- 
tarily accept leaves of absence to help the unemployed 
teachers. During the next school year it is anticipated 
there will be many excellent teachers entirely depend- 
ent upon their teaching who will find it difficult to 
secure teaching positions. Teachers who voluntarily ac- 
cept leaves of absence for a part or all of the next 
school year will thus give opportunity for employment 
to a number of unemployed teachers. 

Teachers who accept such leaves of absence for the 
school season will be returned to the same schools and 
the same type of work, provided that they pass the 
usual physical examination and that conditions have 
not arisen which would have changed their locations 
and type of work had they remained in active service. 


4 Stevens Point, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a new policy, which prohibits the employment of mar- 
ried women teachers. Three teachers now under con- 


tract will not be reappointed under the change in 
policy. 


4 New York, N. Y. Supt. W. J. O’Shea has issued 
a special circular, asking that principals in the respec- 
tive schools notify the teachers that they may not 
accept from pupils notebooks illustrated by pictures, 
poems, or other material cut from books or other pub- 
lications, except newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines 
owned by the pupils and submitted to teachers for ap- 
proval. Teachers were asked to urge upon the student 


Your school supply jobber is now able to offer you the famous MAXWELL 
SCHOOL SHADES at a remarkably low price. In keeping with the times, we 
have, through our buying connections, been able to effect in both our Pur- 
chasing and Manufacturing Departments a saving which makes these new 
lower prices possible. Bear in mind that the quality of the MAXWELL 
SCHOOL SHADE is being maintained on the strictly high level which has 
made MAXWELL’ the preferred shades for schools throughout the country. 


This year the MAXWELL SCHOOL SHADE offers a more complete line 


than ever. It will pay you to get in touch with your school supply distributor 
now in connection with the shade purchases you are going to make before 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT POINTS TO LOOK FOR 
IN BUYING A SCHOOL WINDOW SHADE? 


To make it a simple matter for you to judge what a school shade should 
be, we have prepared a booklet, MODERN SHADING, which presents, one 
by one, the various points to be considered. MODERN SHADING also dis- 
cusses in a brief and concise fashion the underlying principles of proper 
schoolroom lighting which should, of course, always be taken into consider- 


MODERN SHADING will be sent you free upon request. 
Ask for a copy. 


MAXWELL’S SHADE 


SERVICE BUREAU 
CHICAGO 


SHADES 








body in each school responsibility for the proper care 
and use of library books, and to try and stop van- 
dalism in libraries. The instructions were issued in an 
effort to overcome acts of vandalism in libraries caused 
by the mutilation of books through the cutting of 
material for school notebooks. 


¢ Memphis, Tenn. The city recently conducted a 
sale of $600,000 worth of refunding bonds. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds were to be devoted to the oper- 


ating expenses of the schools for the balance of the 
school term. 


4 The Indiana State Board of Education has pro- 
posed nine changes to make more stringent the require- 
ments for a teaching license in the state. One of the 
recommendations provides for an increase from three to 
five in the number of years of teaching necessary for a 
life license. 


4 Madison, Wis. Married women teachers will not 
be engaged for the public schools in the future unless 
they have dependents. Teachers who marry during the 
school year will suffer the loss of their contracts, under 
a new school-board policy. 

4 Lakewood, Ohio. The board of education has 
proposed the retirement of some of the veteran teach- 
ers and their replacement with younger teachers at 
greatly reduced salaries. The plan seeks to retire teach- 
ers eligible to pensions and is an economy measure. 

4 Champaign, II]. The number of special committees 
of the school board has been reduced from eight to 
three, under a new plan of organization. A committee 
on purchasing has been appointed to have charge of 
the purchases of the school board. 

4 East Liverpool, Ohio. A reduction of 3 1/2 mills 
in the school tax and a cut of $2 in the per capita 
tax for the school year has been made by the school 
board. Approximately $145,000 will be realized from 
the new taxation rates based on the assessed valuation 
of the school district. 

4 National Child Health Day was observed on May 
1. The keynote of the day was “Support Your Com- 
munity Child Health Program.” This year’s observance 
was directed to the protection of child health and the 
safeguarding of the milk supply. 

4 When the school board of Wyoming, Mich., school 
district, comprising Wyoming Park, Beverly, and Elm- 
brook, dropped eight teachers, as a stroke of economy, 
a petition bearing 426 signatures was presented asking 
for their retention. The board ignored the petition. 


4 Elyria, Ohio. The school board has voted to re- 


duce the salaries of teachers 10 per cent, making a 
reduction of $50,000 in the school budget. 
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FOLDING DOORS 


are required 


Virtually every Folding Partition need can be accurately 
and promptly filled with Circle A Folding Partitions. 

At right is shown an installation of extra high, Quiet- 
fold type doors at the Moline Junior High School, Moline, 
Illinois. These doors are twenty-six feet high and extend 
eighty feet across the gymnasium. Electrical operation pro- 
vides smooth, trouble-free control for extending or folding 
doors. Observe the absence of floor track, and the “clean- 


cut” appearance of the doors. 


Three types of Circle A Folding Partitions — Quietfold, 
Pairfold and Standardfold. Any surface. Choice of insulated 
or non-insulated construction. Overhead suspension, or floor 
support with floor track. Write today for new file size catalog. 

Newcastle Products, Inc.,625 South 25th Street, New- 


castle, Ind. Also manufacturers of: Circle A Rolling 
Partitions, School Wardrobes, Portable Steel, Wood 


Bleachers; Wood, Steel Grandstands. 
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“Moline Junior High School, Moline, Ill. Architect: Wm. H. Schulzke, Moline, Ill. 
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How Noise Affects Schoolwork 


James Flexner of the New York Noise Abatement Commission 
Reports on Experiment 


That noise has an effect on children’s ability to think 
is the conclusion of the New York Noise Abatement 
Commission, as the result of an experiment carried on 
in the Riverdale School, New York City, during the 
month of March, 1932. In reporting on the study, Mr. 
James Flexner, executive secretary of the Commis- 
sion, writes: 

“The experiment conducted by the Noise Abatement 
Commission to determine how noise affects children’s 
ability to think produced results that, though interest- 
ing, were not conclusive. They indicated, however, that 
noise has a disastrous effect on the mental processes of 
students, and that a more complete investigation, done 
on a larger scale, and definitely measuring the fatigue 
factor, would conclusively prove this. We hope our 
experiment, by showing the field rich in possible dis- 
coveries, will have its desired effect of encouraging 
psychological investigators possessing better facilities 
to embark on similar investigations. , 

“Our study was made possible by the codperation of 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., and Mr. Frank S. 
Hackett, principal of the Riverdale School, who placed 
his student body of 200 boys at our disposal for an 
hour each afternoon during a week. Electrical Research 
Products loaned us apparatus and contributed the time 
of skilled workers in conducting the tests and com- 
piling the results. 


Limitations of Experiment 


“In undertaking the experiment, we realized among 
its many difficulties were two especially serious ones. 
Most serious, we had no opportunity of determining 
whether the boys expended more energy to achieve the 
same result under noise than under quiet. If, as other 
experiments had shown likely, a moderate amount of 
noise forced them to exert extraordinary energy and 
thus actually do better for a short period of time, 
although becoming extremely fatigued, our results 
would indicate merely that the children did better un- 
der noise. Secondly, the student body of 200 running 
from the fourth to the twelfth grades, was so broken 
up into age groups, that we never had more than 75 
children whose achievements we could compare. In 
groups so small, occasional accidental scores are likely 
to throw the results awry. 


Plans of Experiment 


“The boys took some tests at the ordinary level of 
room noise (30 to 35 decibels) and the others either 
under moderate (55 decibels) or loud noise (70 
decibels). Composite tones generated by a 3-A audi- 
ometer and similar, in general, to the rumble of traffic 
were used to create medium and loud noise conditions. 
A constant sound level was maintained. Peak noises 
made by actual traffic were not introduced, because we 
felt it impossible to approximate their haphazard char- 
acter in a manner so regular that it could not exactly 
be repeated. Occurring in traffic, peak noises are never 
rhythmic, and at no two times exactly the same. 

“The student body of the Riverdale School was di- 
vided into two groups, as similar in physical and men- 
tal age as possible. Each pupil was assigned a special 
seat, members of Group A in the study hall, and of 
Group B in the gymnasium. For the actual experiment, 
we used the three forms of the Shank Test of Reading 
Comprehension and the four forms of the Woody- 
McCall Mixed Fundamentals, an arithmetic exami- 
nation. 

“On the first day both groups took an Otis Mental 
Ability Test under medium noise. As our objective 
was to familiarize the children with the conditions un- 
der which they would have to work during the suc- 
ceeding days, we threw the results away. 


Results Weighted Against Experiment 


“On the second day, Shank Form A, and Woody- 
McCall IV were administered under moderate noise to 
Group A, and in quiet to Group B. On the third day, 
Group B received Shank, Form B, and Woody-McCall 
II under moderate noise and Group A in quiet. On the 
fourth day, Group B received Woody-McCall III in 
quiet, and Group A both Woody-McCall III and 
Shank C under loud noise. On the last day, Group B 
took Woody-McCall I and Form C of the Shank test 
under loud noise, and Group A received Woody-Mc- 
Call I in quiet. 

“By this arrangement, we stacked the cards in two 
ways against the results we expected. Since the tests 
were given on succeeding days, with medium noise 
early in the week and loud noises later, the repetition 


undoubtedly produced a practice effect which, being of 
assistance to students during the later tests, tended to 
neutralize the bad effects of noise. Also, the type of 
noise we used was much less disturbing than the traffic 
din to which students in many schools are subjected. 


Results of Experiment 


“The mean scores were as follows: 


W oody-McCall: Quiet Medium Loud Noise 
Elementary ........ 18.35 19.30 17.13 
Junior High........ 26.27 27.79 24.49 
Senior High........ 28.47 29.01 27.54 
Shank: Quiet Medium Loud Noise 
Elementary ........ 56.31 56.28 56.06 
Junior High........ 64.58 63.55 61.54 
Senior High ........ 76.81 76.93 76.75 


“Averaging the scores of both groups together elimi- 
nated certain extraneous factors. If for some irrelevant 
reason pupils did less well on one day than on another, 
this did not affect our results as the tests under loud 
and medium noise were each administered on two days, 
and at the same time as tests given in quiet. 

“That we had no opportunity to compare the amount 
of fatigue caused by comparable achievement under 
various noise conditions and under quiet, kept our re- 
sults from being absolutely conclusive. It is known that 
noise sometimes acts as a stimulus because the subject is 
forced to expend a disproportionate amount of energy 
to overcome the irritation. Thus by lavishly expending 
vitality he does better for a short time but soon be- 
comes so tired he does very badly. Since our test peri- 
ods were never longer than 15 minutes, we had no way 
of reckoning in the fatigue factor. However, observa- 
tion of the children showed that those working under 
noisy conditions were much more tired at the end of 
the period than those working in quiet. 


The Fatigue Element Indicated 


“In all cases the Woody-McCall test was adminis- 
tered first, and the Shank test second. We should, 
therefore, expect the detrimental effect of noise to be 
more marked during the Shank test when the children 
had had time to become fatigued. The results showed 
this to be the case, as in the Shank test the children 
did less well under medium noise than under quiet, 
while in the Woody-McCall they did better. If the tests 
had been carried on for even longer periods, it may be 
reasoned that the fatigue factor would grow, and that 
the comparison between medium noise and quiet would 
become more and more unfavorable to medium noise. 
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“In the elementary group it will be seen that the 
scores in quiet were 5.2 per cent lower than under mod- 
erate noise, and 7.1 per cent higher than under loud 
noise. Under moderate noise, the scores were 12.6 per 
cent higher than under noise. 

“In the junior high school, the same trend was estab- 
lished, quiet scoring 5.8 per cent less than moderate 
noise, and 7.2 per cent more than loud noise, and mod- 
erate noise scoring 13.4 per cent more than loud noise. 

“In the senior high school, these percentages are: 
quiet, 1.9 per cent less than moderate noise and 3.4 
per cent more than loud noise; moderate noise, 5.3 per 
cent higher than loud noise. 

“The Shank tests showed a steady trend downward 
under varying degrees of noise, with the single excep- 
tion of the senior-high-school group which scored 
slightly higher under moderate noise than quiet. The 
results again indicated that the fatigue element is re- 
sponsible for the drop of moderate noise under quiet. 
Senior-high-school boys, being older and therefore hav- 
ing more endurance, were obviously less affected by 
fatigue, and for that reason noise was still stimulating 
them during the Shank tests. The percentage variations 
for the Shank test were very small. 


Noise Harms School Children 


Since loud noise was in all cases detrimental and 
medium noise became so after a short period of time, 
the experiment definitely shows that noise has a harm- 
ful effect on school children. This conclusion is doubly 
justified when we consider that our experiment in- 
volved only one of the many detrimental effects of noise 
in schoolrooms. Since the medium and loud noises we 
used were constant both in pitch and loudness, the chil- 
dren were able to become rapidly used to them. The 
noises soon ceased to distract attention. In this they 
differed from noises, such as that of traffic, that ordi- 
narily obtain in schools. Under existing conditions, the 
sound of horns, the shrieking of fire apparatus, the 
rumble of trucks, and the shouts of peddlers, naturally 
disturb the children, making them for the moment for- 
get their studies. 

“Another harmful effect of noise on school children 
did not enter into this experiment. In reply to our 
school-noise survey, many principals complained that 
the children were unable to hear. In our experiment, 
whatever oral instruction given was spoken before we 
turned the noise-making apparatus on. 


4 A new Virginia law requires the teaching of acci- 
dent prevention and the operation of motor vehicles as 
required by the traffic laws to be taught in the elemen- 
tary and high schools of the state. 
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and other metal surfaces are protected with 
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A | Summary of Published Opinion on School Ventilation 


Annotated Bibliography on Schoolroom Ventilation 


V. T. Smith, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois 


31. Keene, Chas. H., The Physical Welfare of the 
Child (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929), pp. 
57-64; 297; 351, 457-8. 

The pages listed in this book review the progress of 
ventilation practices and favor the open-window grav- 
ity duct system favored by the New York Commission. 
On pages 457-8 he predicts that the forced fan systems 
now in use will be abandoned. 

“Probably the greatest change will come about in 
methods of ventilating. The better conditions resulting 
when ventilation is by means of open windows and 
foul-air ducts rather than by forced fan systems will 
compel adoption of this method, particularly as it is 
much cheaper to install and operate.” P. 457. In the 
chapter “The Future.” 

32. Keiser, Walter, “Reducing Small Town School Ven- 
tilating Costs,” American ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL, 
68:49-51, March, 1924. 

In this article ozonation of air is recommended. Mr. 
Keiser says that local authorities at the Woodward 
School, St. Louis, say that they recirculate 90 per cent 
of the air. He says ozonized air carries no odors and 
that bacterial content does not increase. “For every 
100 cases of illness in the Wyman school, equipped 
with electrozone apparatus, there were 392 cases in the 
Shaw school, not so equipped.” He gives tables show- 
ing the full saving. 

63. Kimball, D. D., “What the New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation Did, and Why,” AMERICAN 
ScHOOL BoarD JOURNAL, 67:47-48, 109-110, 113-14, 
August, 1923. 

Conclusions: 

1. In poorly equipped schools there should not be 
rules against opening windows. 

2. Window ventilation alone without exhaust flues 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

3. Direct, indirect radiation (air through radiator) 
poor, drafty. 

4. Windows plus exhaust flues is satisfactory. 

5. Artificial ventilation is satisfactory. 

6. Window ventilation is superior but not to be used 
in dusty streets nor neighborhoods with bad odor. 

7. Best results with inlets 8 ft. high, outlet near 
floor on same wall. 

8. More children absent from respiratory sickness in 
dry rooms — but more colds in humid. 


9. Recirculation had no harmful nor physical affects. 

10. Ozone was unsatisfactory. 

11. In window ventilation no thermostat should be 
used. 

Summary: The physical condition of air more im- 
portant than chemical. Excessive temperature reduces 
physical work (less mental). Stagnant air reduces appe- 
tite. More respiratory disease in mechanically ventilated 
rooms. 

34. Kimball, D. D., “Twelve Years of School Building 
Ventilation,” AmerIcAN ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL, 
68:54-56, 140, 51-52, 132, 135; January, February, 
1924. 

This article quotes some of the findings of the New 
York Commission on Ventilation of which Dr. Kimball 
is a member. He states that Barry, Dressler, Morrison, 
Carpenter, Allen, Woodbridge, Rafter, Shaw, Bowler, 
and “other investigators” have generally agreed on 30 
cubic feet per minute of air. He says the facts point 
conclusively to the need of 30-cu. ft. He does not state 
how much of this must be from outdoors and how 
much may be recirculated. The temperature should be 
68 deg. and not vary over 1 deg. above or below. 

He states that the commission found no harm in dry 
air nor humidification. A matter of personal choice. 
There is nothing more essential than air movement. The 
air should be clean but dust in air may be harmless. 
Air should be taken in from 20 ft. high or from the 
roof. It should be filtered or, preferably, washed. It will 
then contain no bacteria menace. 

Carbon dioxide may be ignored. Ozone (O,) does 
not deodorize nor disinfect at the strength used for 
ventilation (1/500 to million). This article contains an 
excellent statement of the case against ozonization of 
air for schools. 

Kimball favors the “split” system but against “too 
much radiation in the schoolroom.” He says that the 
argument that the all-blast system necessitates ventila- 
tion is weak and presupposes a lack of intelligence or 
interest on the part of the school board in the welfare 
of the children. He says the blast system is weak in pre- 
heating and after heating and more expensive. He criti- 
cizes the trunk duct system but fails to mention the 
possibility of the double duct to each room whereby 
the temperature of incoming air can be controlled for 
each room. (To Be Continued) 
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‘My observations, after subjecting many 
products to the use-test in our buildings, 
cause me to recommend your Products 
to The Building Committee. 
“These products are still rendering the 
same satisfactory service. Our floors are 
beautiful, well-preserved andareeconom- 
ically maintained ina sanitary manner. 
“Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


7 
Supt. of Buildings and Grounds. 


Floor 
aintenance 


1s sufficiently important 
to warrant your sendin g 
for these two booklets 


Floors in the schools of the Nation 
represent an investment of millions of 
dollars. Proper maintenance of these 
floors to prolong their life protects the 
Board’s investment. The two booklets 
offered here describe proper maintenance 
methods for various types of floors. 
Much may be learned from their con- 
tents that will result in maintenance 
economy and in a vast improvement in 
appearance. 


Scientific Study 


Reveals these Facts 


Wood floors quickly reveal the effect of im- 
proper care and treatment. Frequent scrubbing 
should be avoided as moisture penetrates and 
results in warping, splintering and eventual dis- 
integration. Wood floors should be sealed against 
the penetration of dirt, oil and moisture. 






VESTAL CHEMICAL 
ST.LOUIS 


The life of Asphalt Tile, Rubber Tile and 
Composition Floors depends largely upon their 
treatment and ‘maintenance methods used. 
Waxes, for instance, that contain gasoline, naph- 
tha, turpentine or similar solvents, soften 
floors and cause quick deterioration. Therefore, 
a specially prepared wax must be used. 

Complete information obtained by years of 
scientific research and covering treatments for all 
types of floors will be found in the two booklets 
offered here. 


A Correct Treatment 


For Every Condition 
Floor Maintenance depends upon type, age 
and condition of floors. For every floor, there is a 
scientific Maintenance Program worked out by 
Vestal Chemists in conjunction with the leading 
manufacturers of flooring and floor-covering ma- 
terials. In addition, there is a Vestal Product 
formulated for each maintenance operation. A 
Vestal Maintenance Engineer is available for 
supervising the initial treatment and instructing 

those in charge of regular maintenance. 
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Please send me, without obligation, the two 
booklets on floor maintenance which you are 
offering. I am particularly interested in the 


treatment of 


ORATORIES, Inc. 
NEW YORK. 





Vestal Methods Highly Endorsed 
—vVestal Products Widely Used 


Schools, Hospitals, Public Building and large 
Industrial Firms all over the country are follow- 
ing the Vestal Program with highly satisfactory 
results according to their own statements. Vestal 
Products, wherever used, bring forth enthusias- 
tic comments. Note above the statement of G. C. 
Kempton, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, Topeka (Kansas) Public Schools. 


These Two Booklets Should Be 
In Your Possession 
Clip the Coupon Below and Mail 


You obligate yourself in no way whatsoever 
when you request these two booklets. They 
have been prepared for your information and we 
gladly send them to you. Simply as a matter of 
informing yourself on proper floor maintenance, 
fill in the coupon and put it in the mail today. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SITUATION 


The startling development of the month is found in 


the survey report made by George D. Strayer, of 
Columbia University, in which he recommends the 
closing of the schools in order to awaken the taxpay- 
ing public to a sense of duty. The recommendation has 
not been favorably received by city officials. 

With a budget in hand involving the sum of $90,- 
000,000 the recommendation is made that $15,000,000 
be lopped off. It is here proposed that the administra- 
tive cost be cut by $4,000,000 and that another $11,- 
000,000 be saved by deferring pending building 
projects. 

The proposal to close the schools for a period at 
least, may receive consideration, in that it may be 
helpful in balancing the school budget. It is still a 
question whether the board of education may count 
upon a total tax income of $75,000,000. If it develops 
that the available sum will be less, then it also follows 
that further cuts in the budget may become necessary. 
These, the survey expert reasons, should be applied 
to the school term, rather than to the ordinary cost of 
administration. 

Mayor Cermak holds that there can be no closing 
of the schools, any more than there can be a cessation 
of the operation of the police, fire, and health depart- 
ments. Such a policy, the mayor holds, would lead to 
chaos and disorder. 

The appointment of two new members, Ernest 
Buehler and Orville J. Taylor, by Mayor Cermak, will 
strengthen the board of education considerably. The 
new members are lawyers of high standing, who enjoy 
the confidence of the citizenship. 

The situation is further brightened by the fact that 
the supreme court has outlawed the so-called tax 
strike which has held up the payment of $300,000,000 
in taxes. The teachers have manifested a commendable 
attitude. They have held to their task with a self- 
sacrificing loyalty, and with full confidence, that in 
due course of time things would right themselves. 


WINDOWS IN SCHOOL BUSSES 


The subject of school-bus windows is receiving at- 
tention at the hands of the Missouri State Educational 


DEPENDABLE 
TRANSPORTATION 


York-Hoover School Bus Bodies 


Built By Experienced Mechanics 
on Sound os ra 


For Any Chassis—In Many Sizes 
THE COMPOSITE BUS BODY 


(Metal in Combination With Steel) 
The Most Practical By Experience 


Buy Through Your Chassis Dealer 
or Write Directly to 


York- Hoover Body Corp. 


Ambler Asbestos 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 








trary, 
of service. 





Factory: Ambler, Pa. 


Department. Experience has anes that the bus driver 
should have an unobstructed view to the front, both 
sides, and to the rear of the bus. 

In a bulletin, the Department suggests that enough 
windows should be provided to eliminate “blind spots” 
for the driver. 

These are usually found at or near the rear upper 
corners of the bus body. Too few windows create 
such “blind spots” and inhibit ventilation. On the other 
hand, too many windows may weaken the bus top. 
The bus shown herewith is one of the better type of 
busses. It provides the maximum amount of clear 
vision for the driver and is likewise better for the 
pupils. The posts between the windows are of sufficient 
strength to adequately support the roof and yet are of 
small size. This feature is desirable because it combines 
lightness with strength as well as increased vision for 
driver and pupils. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to whether the 
windows shall be adjustable or solid; whether they 
shall be of the simplex or duplex type; covered with 
guards or left uncovered. 

A majority of the states provide adjustable side 
windows. The rear windows are solidly set. Most states 
use the simplex or one-piece window. A few states re- 
quire screens or wire guards over the windows. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SUMMMER SCHOOL 
FOR JANITORS 


The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
just announced the opening of its seventeenth annual 
summer course for janitors, to be held June 20 to 25, 
at the Minneapolis Janitor-Engineer Training School. 
The Minneapolis school was one of the pioneers in the 
movement for the training of janitors, and during the 
sixteen years of its existence, has enjoyed a phenomenal 
growth as well as popularity. 

The school offers an intensive practical training 
course for ambitious men who seek a general knowl- 
edge of school janitorial-engineering work, or who de- 
sire special training for the higher fields of the work. 
The summer training work is divided into three divi- 
sions: (1) Housekeeping and sanitation; (2) heating 
and ventilation; and (3) maintenance and manage- 
ment. 

Students who attend the summer school will find a 
complete staff of experienced instructors, a well-selected 
course of study, a complete laboratory and demonstra- 
tion school, and an extensive school system in which 
the practical fieldwork is given. All students are 
required to pay an initial registration fee of $10. The 
cost of books does not exceed $2. 


For the School District Needing More 
Room at Less Cost 


If your Board needs additional classrooms to take care of increasing 
needs, yet has limited funds to erect a new building, your answer lies in 
an Ambler Asbestos School Building such as pictured above. 

Ambler Asbestos Schools cost less than an addition to your old building. 
Prompt shipment of from one- to eight-room schools can be made. 
sired we will contract to erect the building ready for classes. 

Ambler Asbestos Schools are not temporary make-shifts. 
they are absolutely substantial and safe. 
We also manufacture churches, 


If de- 


On the con- 
They will give many years 
cafeterias, gymnasiums, etc. 


* Asbestos Cannot Burn” 


ASBESTOS BUILDING COMPANY 


1013 LIBERTY TRUST BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








TEAC HE RS’ SAL ARIES 
@ Somerset, Mass. 


Teachers on the school staff were 
reélected for the next year, with no reductions in 
salary. Special salary increments were given to 15 per 
cent of the teachers. 


¢ Tampa, Fla. The teachers of the Hillsborough 

high school have asked the county school board to 
fix a school millage in order to avoid a reduction in 
teachers’ salaries. The teachers, in their petition, asked 
the school board to publish a statement comparing 
the salaries of local teachers with those of city em- 
ployees and clerks in various county offices. It was 
argued that teachers’ salaries at present are inadequate 
and below the level of other county and city em- 
ployees, as well as teachers in other cities of equal 
population. 


4 Supt. J. C. Ridenour, of Athens, Tenn., has asked 
that his salary be reduced 10 per cent this year, in 
order to insure a full nine months’ school term. 


¢ Highland Park, Mich. Teachers and other school 
employees of the school system will suffer reductions 
of from 5 to 12% per cent in salary, under a revised 
salary schedule adopted by the board of education. 
Under the schedule, teachers receiving more than $1,- 
500 will be reduced 12% per cent, and those receiving 
less than $1,500 will be cut 5 per cent. The schedule, 
which becomes effective in September, will produce a 
saving of $226,000. The board has also revised the 
sick-leave rule, so that the rate of compensation dur- 
ing illness will equal the difference between the teach- 
er’s daily rate and the flat rate paid to substitutes. 


4 Providence, R. I. The salaries of all school em- 
ployees will be cut 10 per cent, beginning with Oc- 
tober 1. The salary reduction will affect 2,000 persons 
and will result in a saving of $384,000. 


¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
ordered that teachers’ salary increases in the future 
become effective on January 1, and be based on the 
fiscal year January 1 to December 31. The salary 
schedules, which will be reinstated as of January 1, 
1933, will be arranged on the following basis: 

Teachers in Class I whose present salary is $2,200 
or less, will receive an increase of $100; teachers in 
Class I whose present salary is $2,250, will receive an 
increase of $50; teachers in Class II whose present 
salary is $2,700 or less, will receive an increase of $100; 
and teachers in Class II whose salary is $2,750, will 
receive an increase of $50. 

Because of the elimination of two weeks from the 
school year in the fall of 1932, involving a 5-per-cent 
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cut in all salaries, it was ordered that the major por- 
tion of the percentage cut for 1933 be made in the 
period from September to December. 


¢ Cleveland, Ohio. Teachers in the city schools will 
suffer a cut in salaries, without the loss of their auto- 
matic salary increases, under a resolution adopted by 
the board of education. The action effects a reduction 
of $1,894,450 in the annual payroll of the schools. The 
salary cuts are graduated from 15 per cent to 6 2/3 
per cent to apply to the salary received by the teacher. 


@ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education 
has adopted its annual school budget, providing for 
reductions of Irom 10 to 25 per cent in the salaries 
of the teachers. 


4 Moline, Ill. The school board has offered new 
contracts to the teachers on the staff, calling for a re- 
duction of 10 per cent in salary. The total salary cut 
will result in a saving of approximately $40,000 dur- 
ing the next school year. 


4 Springfield, Mo. The school board has effected a 
saving of $155,000 in school expenditures during the 
next year. The saving was accomplished by reductions 
in teachers’ salaries, a combination of work, elimina- 
tion of classes, a reduction in the school staff, and 
other economies in instructional service. The salary 
cuts are graduated from 5 to 16 2/3 per cent and 
apply to the salary received by the teachers. 


¢ Johnson City, Tenn. Married women teachers 
will not be employed next year, under a new order of 
the board of education. The rule affects 27 women 
teachers who had been on the school staff during the 
past year. 

4 Springfield, Ill. The school board has been asked 
to approve a proposal to replace all nonresident teach- 
ers with teachers who live in the city. The change 
would affect 230 teachers and would result in a saving 
of $25,000 a year, through the employment of begin- 
ning teachers at lower salaries. 

¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a new policy which prohibits the employment of 
married women whose husbands are employed. The 
policy was followed in making the appointment of 
census enumerators. 

4 “The variety and importance of the school custo- 
dian’s duties have increased to such a degree that he 
must be considered an intelligent and responsible school 
officer,” writes Ellis G. Rhode, a California school- 
master. “Not only must he be technically qualified to 
operate and care for expensive machinery and equip- 
ment, but he must also have the skill and knowledge 
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to manage efficiently a modern school building. Five 
functions of the custodian show the importance of his 
relation to the school and its management. The custo- 
dian (1) Safeguards school property. (2) Sets house- 
keeping standards. (3) Sets moral tone. (4) Has large 
control over health conditions. (5) Has important rela- 
tion to fire hazards and safety. 


PROVIDING NEEDED SCHOOL FACILITIES 


In view of the fact that the school population is 
increasing, despite the depression, the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Bulletin discusses the timely planning of added 
facilities and makes the following suggestions: 

New Buildings. School buildings are being erected 
now at a lower cost than at any time since 1917. 
Architects have the time to study school needs and 
incorporate functional design into school plans as never 
before. Contractors and mechanics are anxious for 
work, and materialmen are submitting close bids. 

If the money is at all available for school buildings, 
and if there is an urgent need, now is the time to put 
idle men to work and surplus material into construc- 
tion and to get the most for the public dollar. 

Additions to Old Buildings. Everything which can 
be said in favor of economical construction of new 
buildings at the present time is equally applicable to 
additions. There is this added economy, additional 
classrooms provide space for children without the 
expense of such general features as auditorium, gym- 
nasium, library, office and playgrounds. 

3. Remodeling of Old Buildings. Putting in a par- 
tition here, taking out one there, placing more win- 
dows in poorly lighted and ventilated classrooms, in- 
stalling modern sanitary fixtures and putting in up-to- 
date wiring will undoubtedly make it possible to sched- 
ule more classes in existing buildings. 


BUYING TEACHING SERVICE 


Mr. E. J. Overing, of Red Cloud, Nebr., secretary of 
the Nebraska State Association of School Boards and 
Executives, has issued a note of warning to school 
boards concerning the employment of teachers. He 
argues that in these times boards of education should 
be active in finding good teachers rather than to permit 
teachers to sell their services to school districts. He 
writes: “In the business world we know that there is 
no article on the market that cannot be made a little 
poorer for less money, and in the educational field there 
appears at this time a very pernicious movement to 
undermine the high standards already set up in the 
placement of teachers. The urgent necessity is for 
boards of education to make their own selection of 
teachers after a careful and complete investigation is 


made. Let your superintendent, upon whom the profes- 
sional responsibility rests, make his recommendations 
and from those recommendations select the best. This 
is the time to buy and not the time to be sold.” 


THIRD ANNUAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TORS’ CONFERENCE AT NASH.- 
VILLE, TENNESSEE 


The third annual school administrators’ conference 
will be held June 20-24, at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., under the direction of 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, of the school administration 
department. 

The meeting will take up problems peculiar to pub- 
lic schools at the present time, with the speakers dis- 
cussing such topics as professional relationships, kind 
and size of school units, the nature and amount of 
equipment and supplies, the management of public- 
school finance, the demands for additional school 
revenue, supervision of instruction, school-building 
maintenance, school personnel and community rela- 
tions. The speakers and discussion leaders will be drawn 
largely from the faculty of the College and will com- 
prise Pres. Bruce R. Payne; Dr. Shelton Phelps, dean 
of the Graduate School of the College; Dr. O. C. Ault; 
Dr. Norman Frost; Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, associate 
director of the division of field studies and surveys; 
Dr. Maycie Southall; Dr. Frank P. Bachman; Dr. R. 
L. Hamon of the division of schoolhouse construction ; 
Lucy Gage; Dr. Dennis H. Cooke; Dr. C. W. Knud- 
sen; Dr. A. L. Grabb; Dr. Joseph Roemer; and Mr. 
R. W. Hibbert. 


SIXTH JANITOR-ENGINEER’S SCHOOL AT 
PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


The sixth janitor-engineers’ school will be held June 
13 to 17, at Pittsburg, Kans. The school is conducted 
by the Kansas State Teachers’ College, in codperation 
with the Kansas Janitors’ Association, and the State 
Board for Vocational Education, with Mr. Laurence 
Parker as director. The school is to be operated this 
year at Pittsburg and Hutchinson for engineers who do 
not have janitorial duties. Lectures will be given on 
janitorial work, heating and ventilation, fire prevention, 
and sanitation, and the instruction will be in charge of 
Mr. J. H. Cappers, Pittsburg, and Mr. W. A. Wort- 
man, Fort Scott. 

A similar school will be conducted June 8 to 10, at 
Hutchinson, with instruction in electrical practices, 
thermostatic control, fuel problems, fire hazards, boiler 
maintenance, sash glazing, door-check repair, saving on 
maintenance cost, care of wiring, and termite control. 
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Practical Economies in Education 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


boring cities, a schedule was adopted which 
provided for an expenditure for each building 
per month, of approximately 60 cents per 100 
square feet of floor area, and of an additional 
10 cents for each 100 square feet of sidewalk 
to be kept clean. Allowances were made for 
extra labor necessary to care for night-school 
sessions, etc. Exactly 25 per cent of the janitors 
on the payroll were dropped, and the janitor 
and engineer budget of $116,000 was reduced 
$20,000 for the ensuing year. The actual yearly 
savings totaled $21,196.11, despite the fact that 
the full time of two janitors was consumed in 
the care of a building not in existence the year 
before. Of course, only the more competent 
men were retained. Some part-time women 
were hired. From time to time, in accordance 
with requests of janitorial groups, further 
vacancies were left unfilled, and the salaries of 
those who took on the additional work were 
increased. The annual expenditure for this pur- 
pose finally was reduced to less than $92,000, 
or $24,000 below the peak. There were no 
decreases in salary. No loss was noted in the 
efficiency of the service. The whole matter was 
explained to the janitorial corps and no loss of 
morale was suffered. 


Saving Fuel and Electricity 


Since fuel is the largest item in this division, 
school boards are guaranteeing efficiencv bv 
true competitive bidding and by purchasing coal 
on a heat-value basis with plus-or-minus correc- 
tions in price. Some save by weighing fuel over 
school or city scales, others include guaranteed 
total cost, thus placing the responsibility for 
economy also on the contractor. Considerable 
saving has accrued through a periodic com- 
parison of the use of materials, water, elec- 
tricity, paper, towels, fuel, etc., on the per- 
pupil basis. Noticeable variations are danger 
signals for investigations. Comparison sheets 
issued monthly often suggest self-correction. 
Care must be taken lest a too-elaborate system 
of unit-cost accounting result in rigid uni- 
formity which does not always signify equal 
educational opportunity——the fundamental 
principle of the public school. 

City “A” reports a survey by an engineer- 
ing specialist, resulting in a saving of $4,500 a 
year on one group of buildings in electricity 
alone. 

In one group of buildings, City “Z” had an 
old type of electrical installation in which 
ventilating-fan motors, pump motors, and light- 
ing system were all on single-phase secondary 
service. The cost of this type of service was 
5 cents a kilowatt hour. Under this system elec- 
trical bills for this group of three schools were 
running very high. An investigation was made. 
It was determined that with the primary system 
installation, costing $5,500, electric power could 


be bought at a saving of $9,650 per year. This 
installation was carried out under the super- 
vision of the chief engineer with his own crew. 

City “B” saved $2,000 in the fuel bill by 
checking boilers, weather stripping windows 
and doors, and covering pipes with asbestos. 

City “C” saved $1,500 by standardizing 
janitor supplies and keeping a record of mate- 
rials used as a guide to standardization and 
future purchases. 

In my own city an expert check up on one 
plant was more than paid for by a saving in 
fuel the first three months. Few instances can 
be found where experts have been employed to 
test mechanical equipment that the cost for 
such service was not returned in a few months. 
Constant vigilance is necessary in schools as 
well as in industries. 

Closely related to “operation of plant” is 
“maintenance cost,” representing 4 per cent of 
current expenditures. Under this head are in- 
cluded replacement, upkeep of building and 
grounds, and repairs. Some schools maintain 
repair shops in connection with a central ware- 
house. Others form janitors into crews to do 
maintenance work during vacations. Due to the 
varied nature of this work a well-planned 
schedule and close supervision result in con- 
siderable saving to the schools. The purchase 
of paint, varnish, and cleaning materials on the 
basis of competitive bids and certified govern- 
ment specifications means additional saving. 

In City “X” a maintenance crew of 12 to 30 
men is kept busy the year round. A mainte- 
nance cost-accounting system installed in recent 
years already has proved to be of much value 
when deciding whether to make or purchase 
bookcases, tables, filing cabinets, etc. Costs of 
painting, glazing, and roofing are checked with 
inside estimates and with outside bids. Infor- 
mation is being developed that will be of service 
whenever plans are being made to do similar 
jobs under comparable conditions. 


Can Auxiliary Services be Cut? 


Some superintendents are being compelled 
to reduce “auxiliary service,” such as evening 
schools, libraries, community centers, play- 
grounds and such types of community service. 
The curtailment of community activities during 
a period of unemployment is questionable and 
the resulting saving will not be consequential 
due to the small percentage of current expen- 
ditures. Auxiliary agencies, including such items 
as public library, health service and compulsory 
attendance, vary so much among the different 
cities that comparisons offer few suggestions 
which can be applied locally. Practical and con- 
structive economy should be a continuous 
program. 

The first essential of all efficient organization 
and management is scientific budget procedure. 
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The budget should not command attention once 
a year but should be a continuous process and 
be administered. Moehlman well says that ‘“‘one 
of the greatest factors in waste is unintelligent 
fiscal administration of funds upon the evidence 
of appraisal may surprise the most skeptical.” 

The depression has reémphasized the impor- 
tance of the department of administration. To- 
day it offers a rare opportunity for leadership. 
The educational administration and business 
administration of schools can be made the envy 
of any business institution. There is much 
variation in the costs of such departments. It 
is economic practice to allot 2 per cent of 
current expenditures to educational administra- 
tion — 1 per cent for business administration 
and 2 per cent for research. Administrative effi- 
ciency in every phase of operation can make for 
great savings. The 2 per cent added to adminis- 
tration costs can be spent in scientific research 
and investigation with great savings to each 
department of the schools. Much has been lost 
due to lack of codperation between educational 
administration and business administration. 
That program of administration is only eco- 
nomical and defensible which determines in 
advance its objectives as guides to purchasing 
everything that enters into the education of 
children. 

It is estimated that 7,000 banks have failed 
in the past four years. Many of these failures 
deprived schools of funds and affected the edu- 
cation of children. Millions of dollars of school 
money have been lost this year because of 
failure to bond school funds or to create trusts 
for their protection. Many boards of education 
allow school funds to lay unprotected and idle, 
or fail to get the best rate of interest on daily 
balances. Other departments of government 
withhold school funds, collecting the interest 
over long periods even compelling boards of 
education to borrow at high rates of interest, 
while another department of government benefits 
from the use of school funds. Even states benefit 
from interest on money collected for primary 
or state school funds which are not promptly 
distributed. It should be the business of school 
officials to expose such political practices so that 
the education of children will profit from funds 
the taxpayer actually pays for educational 
purposes. 

Some city governments authorized to collect 
all taxes have used all funds collected and have 
not turned over to school authorities the funds 
definitely paid for schools. In such cities schools 
in helplessness have been forced to reduce 
salaries and pay in scrip. Much revenue is lost 
because sinking funds and other idle funds are 
not invested in the schools’ own bonds or others 
of high grade at higher rates of interest than 
that paid on current funds. A board of educa- 
tion should protect its funds by bonding em- 
ployees and exercising as careful supervision of, 
and check on, personnel as a federal bank. No 
one today argues against the merits of the pay- 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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A SIMPLE SCHOOLHOUSE MADE BEAUTIFUL 


The elementary and secondary schools of Kohler, Wisconsin, are housed in a simple, one-story building of brick. The school grounds are landscaped appropriately and are carefully 


maintained the year round 


center, etc., are maintained on a high level of efficiency and beauty. 


The school is an integral part of the Stadt Bild (community picture) of a model industrial town, in which the housing of workers, the community social- ~ 
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DON’T SCRUB! DON’T WAX! “DRY-CLEAN” YOUR FLOORS! 








ote “dry 


and save 


7 out of 8 


floorscrubbings 


ERE'S one time it certainly PAYS to 
vote “dry” (regardless of your personal preferences). 
If you are SCRUBBING your floors, the Continental 
“Dry Cleaning” Method will save you AT LEAST 7 
out of every 8 scrubbings . . . OR EVEN ELIMINATE 
SCRUBBING ENTIRELY ... and your floors will look 
better, brighter and cleaner than ever before! 


If you are WAXING your floors, you can now elim- 
inate all costly polishing operations. This revolu- 
tionary ‘Dry-Cleaning” Method employs a special 
floor treatment that requires no polishing. Easy to 
apply. Ready for traffic within 15 minutes. 








= Y @ A Revolutionary Method of Floor 
7 Maintenance developed by the 


CONTINENTAL 


A vote for “dry” floors will mean a NET-SAVING 
of anywhere from $500 to $10,000 annually for you. 
Daily maintenance becomes a simple “dry-clean- 
ing” with push-broom or dry-mop. It certainly pays 


to vote dry’ where floors are concerned! CORPORATION 


CONTINENTAL Ww, 


OF FLOOR 





METHOD 


MAINTENANCE 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp" 
1861 National Ave., Brazil, Indiana 


Without obligation send me Free “Check-Up” 
ou as Chart and further details of the Continental “Dry 

Free Check-Up Chart Cleaning” Method of Floor Maintenance. 

@ Whether you SCRUB or WAX . .. See what this 

new Continental “Dry-Cleaning” Method will save 


YOUR buildirg. Send for free "Check-Up” Chart. 


Name of School 
Address 
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COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 
NOT aaa | a AT 





YT a OTA UT PL 





SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK FOLD- 
ING CHAIRS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 
IN ANY 
PRICE 







IDEAL FOR SCHOOL AUDI- 
TORIUM AND GYMNA- 
SIUM. OUTLAST ANY ALL 
WOOD OR STEEL CHAIR 
MADE. ASK ABOUT OUR 
TAB-L-ARM FOLDING CLASS 
ROOM CHAIR. 





B LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE,IND. 





The Encyclopedia of 
School Shop Planning and Equipment 








It opens with a discussion of progress in Voca- 
tional Education, state by state. Expert advice 
on school-shop planning by an architect and by 
a state supervisor of the work follow. Then 


there are sections devoted to Woodworking, 





Metal-Working, Drafting, Electricity, Sheet 
“te inti ics, G alS 8, , 
Metal, Printing, Auto Mechanics, General Shop GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 


and Farm Shops. Each section includes shop will show that the combination of vari- 








layouts and description of machinery and ma- 
terial. There are also complete descriptions of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational set-ups in school 


systems in various sized cities. 


Price $2.00. 


Order YOUR copy NOW 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. | 


Est. 1891 








ous-sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


THE CHRISTIANSEN CO. 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NO. 1013@ LABORATORY TABLE 


Economize with 


SHELDON 


Laboratory, Vocational and Library 


FURNITURE 
How Much Money Are You Wasting? 


The furniture equipment in a schoolroom represents an average 
of less than 10% of the yearly expenditure in that room, yet it 
may spoil the success and profitableness of the entire program. 
E. H. Sheldon & Company, with years of experience in school fur- 
niture problems, with trained representatives and engineers, can 
help you economize. 


Engineering Service on request. 


700 Illustrations WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 1500 Designs 
E. HH. SHELDON & CO. Muskegon, Mich. 














Protect Pupils from Blackboaid 
FADEOUTS 





S-T-R-A-I-N-I-N-G . . . S-Q-U-I-N-T-I-N-G 
Pupils need not labor under this handicap 
with HYLOPLATE Blackboard in your school. 


. the fading out or 

blurring of chalk marks. Pupils can not read from such blackboard beyond 
the center of the room. . 
to see. That causes EYESTRAIN .. 


SHINY, light reflecting blackboards cause FADEOUTS .. 
. or the writing is so blurry pupils must SQUINT 
+ sometimes more serious ills. 


Protect your pupils’ eyesight by installing glareless, non-light-reflecting OLD 
RELIABLE HYLOPLATE BLACKBOARD. Its deep, dull, uniformly black 
writing surface always shows up writing clearly, distinctly. 


Get the facts about this wood-fibre backing blackboard. A sample, cut right 
from stock, gladly sent free to educators. Address Dept. H62. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, illinois 


Makers of STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, OLD RELIABLE 
HYLOPLATE, VELVASTONE, GLOBES, MAPS, ERASERS, CRAYON. 








(Concluded from Page 93) 
as-you-go policy of current expenditures, result- 
ing in discounting bills and many other large 
savings. 


Taking Stock of Economies 


Continuous appraisal of the school plant or 
creating reserve insurance funds is sensible 
economy resulting in the saving of millions of 
dollars. Evaluating expenditures, eliminating 
what can be best spared without affecting effi- 
ciency, critically and frankly “taking stock” of 
the work in the schools, bringing the schools 
through the present crisis without a staggering 
deficit in health, citizenship, and human effi- 
ciency is a challenge such as few of us have 
faced. A sound concept of economy cannot be 
separated from that of efficiency. 

We should not leave this question of economy 
without reference to the construction and plan- 
ning of buildings. There never was a time in 
American schools when more attention is being 
given to the construction and planning of build- 
ings. The planning and erecting of school build- 
ings has become a highly technical task, requir- 
ing the combined skill and knowledge of edu- 
cators, school architects, landscape architects, 
health, heating, ventilating, lighting and sanita- 
tion specialists. 

Today it is possible to be guided by scientific 
investigations, standardized materials, and 
expert opinion. Guidance is available to boards 
of education to study population trends and 
social and industrial development as basic to 
an adequate program. Expert educational 
advice can be secured to draw up a program 
of education for the contemplated new build- 
ing. Expert opinion can be sought as to size, 
types, and qualities of materials, and architec- 
tural ornateness to house economically the edu- 
cational program for a designated number of 
children determined by the survey. Much has 
been done in simplifying expensive exteriors by 


diversifying floor plans to break the plainness 
of exterior walls supplemented by effective land- 
scaping. 


Some Building-Construction Economies 


City “XYZ” found it necessary to reduce 
the cost of a building $50,000. By diversifying 
floor plans and changing outside walls no 
interior space was lost; an attractive building 
was the result although $50,000 was deducted 
from the original plan. 

District “K” decided to construct a school 
building at a cost of $1,500,000. Plans were 
drawn and everything was ready to begin. On 
second thought, an educational specialist was 
engaged to make a study of the plan, in terms 
ot curricular needs. As a result, $300,000 was 
cut from the original figure, and a building 
suited to actual needs was created without inter- 
fering with the efficiency of instruction. A prin- 
cipal in another city checked a set of plans 
recently and offered suggestions which saved 
$80,000 worth of instructional space. 

In designs for heating, plumbing, and light- 
ing, expert opinion of research engineers is 
essential, not only to guarantee initial economy 
and efficiency, but to save thousands of dollars 
in maintenance cost and upkeep. 

Scientific school-building programs are the 
best expression of long-range financing. It is 
also evident that any program of educational 
expansion must be expressed in terms of costs 
and probable sources of income if whole-hearted 
and adequate public support is to be expected. 
The possibilities of such planning have hardly 
been appreciated because the spirit of expansion 
which has prevailed in economic and social life 
have generated the enthusiasm for educational 
expansion in many cities. The contemplation 
of projects and expansions as well as_ the 
achievement of the schools should be presented 
to the taxpaying public at every opportunity. 

Better planning and closer control of current 


expenditures so that boards of education can 
immediately locate waste is the basis of this 
question of economy. While it cannot be said 
that schools are extravagantly managed it is 
true that we should not overlook any device 
that will assist us in wisely directing school 
expenditures. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


¢ Mr. Wirit1am W. ANKENBRAND, of Athens, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Rocky 
River, a suburb of Cleveland. Mr. Ankenbrand, who 
succeeds Mr. W. W. Andrew, is a graduate of Mari- 
etta College and holds a B.A. and an M.A. degree. 
He is completing his graduate work leading to the 
Ph.D. degree at New York University. 

¢ Supr. R. L. Erwin, of Steubenville, Ohio, has 
been reélected, after completing a service of 25 vears 
in the local schools. ; 

¢ Mr. H. G. Hecpant, of Lynd, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of the consolidated school at 
Nicollet. 

¢ Supt. H. E. Ryper, of Fremont, Ohio, has accepted 
a new two-year contract for the next school year. 

@ Supt. H. K. Bennett, of Traer, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Mr. C. W. Remincton, of Waterville, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Madison. 

¢ Mr. D. F. R. Rice, of Ironwood, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Beloit, Wis., suc- 
ceeding Mr. F. E. Converse, who has retired after more 
than 45 years of service. 

¢ Supt. Henry Van Hertinoa, of Muscatine, Iowa, 
has been reélected for a term of three years. 

4 Mr. Heppner, of Sewall, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ellsworth. 

@ Mr. Leonarp Peterson, of Schaller, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Johnston. 

¢ Supt. Kermit Davucuerty, of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
has been reélected for a two-year term. 

@ Supr. S. E. Daw, of Wellsville, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

¢ Supt. J. L. Foust, of Owensboro, Ky., has been 
reélected for a term of two years. 

¢ Supt. H. P. Lourman, of Strasburg, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a third term. 

¢ Mr. G. D. Eaton, of Clarion, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Forest City. 

@ Supr. W. J. ALexanver, of Monroeville, Ohio, has 
been reélected for the next year. 
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SAVE MORE MONEY AFTER 
PURCHASE IS MADE ..... 


Where lowest price is an item, it must 
not be decided upon blindly. Too 
frequently lowest price is the most 
costly, and economy is completely 
destroyed. The higher quality-worth 
of National School Desks, the greater 
utility advantages and value of Ne- 
tional Desks to the pupils in the 
school: save more money after pur- 
chase is made than lowest price at 
purchase time. 


Complete Fully Descriptive and Illustrated 





No. 49. Rests flush with 
desk top. Other models 
in sizes that fit present 
holes in your desks. 


END replacement costs 


for a long, long time 





‘*Tune—renovation time—broken wells” . . . 


This chain of thought leads to but one answer—the new 
Sengbusch—if you have the facts on THIS ALL HARD 
VULCANIZED RUBBER inkwell. 

It won’t corrode. There’s nothing to deteriorate or 
crumble. It’s impervious to acids in the ink. It has no 
breakable glass bottle. Just genuine hard rubber that 
actually wouldn’t break if you stood on it, with brass 
hinged cover molded into one indestructible piece. 


Write today for details on this new revolutionary means 














NATIONAL 
\_ Famous tor Comy 

















THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


(Concluded from Page 52) 
list of qualities about which information is 
desired, should be lengthy enough to represent 
something of an analysis without being un- 
wieldy and time consuming, and the notes to 
be entered should be as convenient as possible. 
At least two plans of recording the judgment 
are possible. In one, related detailed items could 
be grouped under one heading or division and 
the judgment could be a composite one for the 
division, no individual item receiving any nota- 
tion. In the second plan, the judgment on each 
item would be noted with or without group or 
division summary, as might be preferred. The 
second plan is believed to be the better since 
the details that enter into the general evalu- 
ation of the candidate can be referred to as the 
need arises. 

PERSONAL INTERVIEW RECORD 

Candidate’s Name 
Candidate’s Address 
Position Sought 
Date 

Superintendent’s Rating 
I. Appearance and Other Physical Traits ( ) 


looks physique modishness neatness 
modesty dignity carriage vigor 
health maturity voice 

Il. Mental Traits (_ ) 

alertness common sense _ balance 
open-mindedness resourcefulness penetration 
powers of expression 

III. Emotional and Volitional Traits (_ ) 
naturalness tact courtesy force 
sympathy address tolerance fairness 
good nature _— poise integrity 


sense of justice decisiveness 

moral courage independ- 
ence of 
judgment 

IV. Final Rating ( ) 

Note: Parentheses opposite division titles are for 
the rating given to the whole division. Method of 
rating: Use a check for average, a plus sign for above 
average, a minus sign for below average. Put your 
rating after each item. If in doubt, use a question mark. 
Strike out any quality which you have no opportunity 
to judge. 


Catalog Sent on Request 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Port Washington, Wis. 


161 Piere Street 


The nature of the judgment on each item, on 
each division, and the final general evaluations 
will be conveniently expressed by a check mark 
to represent average, a plus sign to indicate 
above average, and a minus sign to indicate 
below average. In case of doubt a question mark 
should be used, and if the opportunity to judge 
of a particular quality on the list has not pre- 
sented itself, the item should be stricken out. 
When filled out, the record sheet should be filed 
with the applicant’s other papers. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ORGANIZA- 
TION IN A SMALL SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 56) 
BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE I. Quorum 

A quorum of the council shall consist of not less than two 
thirds of the members, it being further provided that there shall 
be no quorum unless each of the classes, and the faculty are 
represented. 
ARTICLE II. Committees 

1. As many standing committees shall be appointed by the 

President and the Council to direct the various extra class 

activities as shall be thought necessary. A chairman for 
each committee shall be designated. 
. There must be one member of the council on each com- 
mittee. 

3. Special committees may be appointed as needed. 
ARTICLE III. Organization Officers 

Each organization chartered under the provisions of this 
constitution and by-laws, shall select its own officers. It shall 
be the privilege of the faculty adviser of such organization to 
nominate candidates for the offices in question. This privilege 
shall be exercised at the discretion of said adviser. 
ARTICLE IV. Vac ancies 

Vacancies shall be filled by a special election called by the 
Council. 
ARTICLE V. Reports 

The secretary of each organization or committee shall be 
required to make a written report to the council at the end 
of each semester. 
ARTICLE VI. Organizations 

Any group of seven or more students may petition the 
Council for a charter permitting them to organize under the 
school name, providing they can show a worthy purpose, and 
are willing to accept the obligations imposed by the consti- 
tution. 
ARTICLE VII. Honor Awards 

The council and the faculty shall have authority to devise 
a point system of awarding honors for participation in the 
various activities. The details of the plan shall be worked out 
as soon as possible after the organization of the Hope Students’ 
Association. The results of these deliberations when approved 
sha'l be incornorated in these by-laws. 
ARTICLE VIII. Miscellaneous 

No social function shall be given unless a definite plan or 
program has been prepared and presented to the President and 
Secretary of the Council, and the superintendent for approval. 
ARTICLE IX. Amendments 

The by-laws may be amended in the same manner as provided 
for the amendment of the constitution. 


* 


of giving each desk a permanent supply of clean ink— 
without danger to clothes, books and floors, and without 
replacement cost for years to come. 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
618 Sengbusch Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


HONOR-POINT SCHEDULE OF AWARDS 
Adopted by the Student Council of the Hope High School, 
Hope, North Dakota, October, 1929 

SCHOLARSHIP 
Yearly averages in each of his subjects entitles the student 
to honor points according to the following schedule: 
PE 24 0004 G008 dn 69:0 4 Honor points 


90- 94 3 Honor points 
85— 89 2 Honor points 
ee che 4k cee ssetaee< 1 Honor points 
Se Oe. 664 sda ce Sea eR 0 
De ON ES 066.649:006%0 —l 


CITIZENSHIP (Qualities of character) 
1 to 10 points each year, awarded by the faculty. 
ATHLETICS—Basketball and Football 
EE IN 5 5.650664 608 3 Honor points 
Team member 2 Honor points 
Squad member ........... 1 Honor point 
Freshmen Basketball ..... 1 Honor point if four games 
are played. 
Baseball — Same schedule as above. A squad member must 
play at least iour innings. 
Track — Participation in one or more meets — $4 Honor point 
Placing in a meet (Additional)..... 
Every five points, above the first five 4 Honor point 
Interclass meets do not count for points. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Declamatory, Debate, or Oratorical Contests. 
Local Contests 
Participation with evidence of satisfactory 


preparation .......... Shedd make ba aitiachcs 4 Honor point 

Winning the contest (additional)........ 1 Honor point 
County Contest 

EN GORNNEE. ccccc cave cnseceeen 4 Honor point 

EE MN, vig so <6acs 4esnd<es 1 Honor point 

WOR PUNE ORs 6 csp deer seeseesas 4 Honor point 


District and State 
The schedule is the same as for the County. 
DRAMATICS 
Points are to be awarded by the director on the basis of the 
quantity and quality of the work. 
1-Act Play, maximum of... 
3-Act Play, maximum of 
CLUBS 
Faculty adviser may award each member of the club from 
0 to 5 Honor Points for the year, on the basis of the service 
rendered the club or school, or the quantity or quality of the 
vork done. The awards are subject to the approval of the 
Council. 
CLASS OFFICERS 
President ......... ...ees+s 1 Honor point 
Secretary-Treasurer 1 Honor point 
PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT 
On the recommendation of the superintendent or principal 
the Council may award a student from 1 to 3 Honor points 
for outstanding work, not otherwise covered in this schedule. 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
Each member of the Standing Committees appointed by the 
Council shall receive 4 point per semester or 1 point for the 
year. The Chairman and Secretary, each receive 4 point addi- 
tional for the year. 
OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 
SEE 6 abs ....+. 1 point for the year 
BOORUUNE bktécesss 1 point for the year 
Treasurer .. 1 point for the year 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Council has the authority to determine the award for 
any activity not specifically included in this schedule. 
Glee clubs, orchestras, bands, newspaper clubs, etc., are all 
treated as clubs. 


1 Honor point 
3 Honor points 


1 Honor point ~ 
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Write for Complete Laboratory 


| compartments in rear for tubing, ete. 

} 

| 

| and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


| 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., 





PETERSON 


| Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 


1205 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 


Leonarp Peterson & Co., 1Nc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 





week. 















Chicago, Ill. 











POSSIBILITIES OF SUPERVISION 
IN THE SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


12. A list of pupils in the class or grade, giving 
for each the scholarship mark, with definite record 
as to passed or failed. 

13. A record of officers for the next year for any 
organization sponsored by the teacher, with the 
names of the pupils who were members of the 
organization. 

14. A form for recording child-accounting infor- 
mation concerning enrollment, attendance, mem- 
bership, tardiness, and age distribution of pupils, 
the class or grade as required in the state or other 
reports. 

Such a group of forms will make for uni- 
formity, accuracy, and system in closing the 
work of the school, in suggesting to teachers 
the things worth while and necessary in com- 
pleting one year’s work, and in furnishing in- 
formation and summaries to be used in plan- 
ning the work of the next school year. 

Summarizing briefly: The supervisory pro- 
gram of the small school may be furthered 
materially and made more efficient through 
putting into practice what at first appear to be 
only administrative devices, but which in 
reality contain many provisions necessary in a 
program of supervision. Among those discussed 
in this paper as being worth while and possible 
in a small school are: 

1. A definite understanding of just what we 
mean by supervision. 

2. A complete set of outlines and blanks for 
the opening of school activities. 

3. The yearly age-grade census. 

4. A well-thought-out testing program, with 
peavisions for diagnosis, interpretation and remedial 
work. 

5. The making of a course of study, the tech- 
nique to include the use of all members of the 
teaching staff. 

6. The selection of new textbooks, also involv- 
ing the help of classroom teachers. 





7. Provision of instructional supplies and ma- 
terials. 

8. Materials and studies for teachers’ meetings 
and improving the teacher in service. 

9. The individual and group conference, with 
duplicate copies of plans for the outline. 

10. Demonstration lessons. 

11. Provisions . carefully planned for visiting 
days. 

12. Through direction of the professional read- 
ing of the teacher, with provision of such materials 
through a professional library. 


13. A careful planning, distribution, and assign- 
ment of available finances. 


14. Carefully worked-out plans, blanks and re- 


port forms, aiming to secure a good finish and 
closing of the work of the school year. 


All of these considered from the standpoint 
that they are within the possible accomplish- 
ment of the superintendent even in a small 
school, and constitute supervisory and adminis- 
trative plans that he may employ in adminis- 
tering the work of his school, all done with the 
idea in mind that they are a part of a well- 
thought-out plan to help each teacher and 
member of the school staff to teach better. As 
such, they are a part of the supervisory pro- 
gram under the definition accepted as the basis 
for this discussion. 

SCHOOL-BOARD HEADS WHO 

MAKE HISTORY IN AMER. 
ICAN EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 34) 
locating school sites. All these sites have been 
purchased and two elementary school build- 
ings, a 12-room high-school addition, and a 
$90,000 high-school gymnasium, have since 
been erected. 

Mr. Woods, was born on a farm in Kentucky, 
February 6, 1871. He is a lawyer and president 
of a bank. He has lived in Ashland for thirty 
years and is one of the most widely known 
citizens in that section of the state. He was 
elected president of the school board, January, 


As to the equipment, I certainly ly, 
want to take my hat off to any man 
who can design equipment that runs 
as smoothly and runs as 
as this does. It is 100% ect. 


AMERICAN VISUAL SERVICE 
C. H. Brandon 


HOLMES Silent Projectors 
now im use can be equipped 
for sound-on film at small cost. 


The lightest 1000 watt 
sound on film projector ever made 
and A CHALLENGE to the world 
in the perfect reproduction of sound! 


66! finished installation of West 
Kentucky Industrial College last 


6 @leard other portable sound equip. 

ments, up to more than double 
the price, and I must say, truthful- 
t results with the HOLMES 
were so far superior that there is 
no comparison. 

Dialogue clear and distinct, no muf- 
fled tones and one very noticeable 
feature, there was no rushing or @@ 
roaring of sound reproduction. 

ELLIOTT FILM CO. 
F. York Elliott 


pod 9S 


Complete outfit—which includes every- 

thing for reproducing sound-on film 

talking pictures, ready to run, ALL 
WEIGHING LESS THAN 90 LBS. 


| HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
| 1813 Orchard Street, Chicago, Ill. 





1923, and has served in that office continuously. 
In 1905 he was elected attorney of Boyd 
county. Ashland, with a population of 30,000, 
is the largest city in the county. 
ECONOMIES IN EQUIPMENT, SUP- 
PLIES, AND SCHOOL EXPANSION 
DURING THE DEPRESSION 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
changed and costs lowered, without reducing 
the efficiency of operation? 

6. Are the best possible prices obtained on 
supplies? 

7. Are the proper quantities purchased, 
neither too little nor too much? 

8. Have the teachers been invited to sug- 
gest economies in operating maintenance? 

9. Is one person authorized to make and 
control purchases? 

10. Are teachers and principals trained in 
the economical use of heat, light, water, and 
supplies? 

11. Are the janitors trained in the efficient 
and economical use of cleaning materials? 

In many school systems, some very sub- 
stantial economies could be effected by giving 
attention to the above details. 

ASSET ACCOUNTING IN THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 50) 
adjusted so seldom that they are almost per- 
manent in form. For this reason they may also 
serve to preserve the most salient facts about 
an asset in a most accessable place. 

All assets should be carried on the books at 
cost. Where it is necessary to record an ap- 
praised value, or to make adjustments, both the 
original cost and the carrying value should be 
given. For balance-sheet purposes, the adjusted 
value may be given in a footnote. 

The Effect of Depreciating Assets 

In recent years so many persons have ad- 

vocated the practice of depreciating assets in 
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HOWELL 
STEEL 
FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


@ Durable 
@ Comfortable 
@ Safe 


@ Attractive 
@ Stack Well 


NEW | 


Roller Bearing 
Folding Feature 


Ideal for school, auditorium, and gymnasium. 


steel chair made. 
fore buying another folding chair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Outlasts any 
Be sure to investigate this new line be- 


The price is low. 


Sample chair sent without obligation. 


THE HOWELL CO., 


GENEVA, ILL. 





public-school-accounting procedure that it has 
become necessary to discuss the results of such 
practice and to explain why good institutional 
accounting cannot sanction it. The whole field 
of appraising and depreciating the property of 
public schools deserves a lengthy and complete 
discussion, but space alloted to this paper will 
not permit it. The effect of setting up depreci- 
ation accounts, however, will be shown by a 
simple illustration. 

As we ordinarily think of it, depreciation is 
an accounting device used by profit-making or- 
ganizations to liquify their fixed assets and to 
prevent all their profits from being paid out in 
the form of dividends. The procedure is to 
debit a depreciation-expense account and to 
credit a reserve account. It results in charging 
the ordinary wear and tear of fixed assets to 
the expense account of the current period. 
Sometimes the amount withheld from the prof- 
its is actually set aside, as in the case of a 
building fund, but most frequently it is in- 
vested in other current assets, such as stock- 
in-trade, if the business is expanding. 

It is rather interesting to a student of busi- 
ness administration to note that business or- 
ganizations strive to arrange their business 
practices in a way that will lessen the number 
of necessary depreciation accounts, while school 
administrators are beginning to advocate the 
general use of depreciation accounts. 

For the sake of illustrating depreciation pro- 
cedure, two very simple balance sheets and 
profit-and-loss statements of a mercantile com- 
pany are given. Assume that this company was 


Description snd History 


[ee [aioe Tri 


FIG. 13. HANDY LEDGER FORM FOR LANDS, 
BUILDINGS, IMPROVEMENTS 





Wins the approval of school authori- 
ties everywhere for a replacement 
well. It costs less. It “stays put” 
and cannot be damaged easily. It 
has no equal for durability. Ink 
spilling and “tinkering” is practi- 
cally eliminated at desks fitted with 
U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and 
air-tight construction also stops the 
trouble of ink drying. Teachers rec- 
ommend it because of its noiseless 
operation. 


Easy to 
Install 


The ease with which U. S. Inkwells 
are installed in any type of school 
desk make them the outstanding 
favorite for replacement purposes. 
Anyone capable of handling a screw 
driver can put in U. S. Inkwells 
without trouble. 








JOBBERS 


Most school supply jobbers carry 
U. S. INKWELLS. Free sample of 
either Junior or Senior well sent 


>) 
=) 
i a 2 
— i; by 
+ f a 
*C 
Flat Steel springs (resting on 
desk) force well into sir tight 
contact with lid. 
Heavy Glass Inkwell — Easily 
cleaned — Round bottom — Pupil 
cannot set on desk. 


Heavy Black japanned Steel 


Frame. 


Strongest 


The lid slides shut—making well sir 
tight. Three screws attach well to the 
desk. Raised penholders in the steel 
frame increase convenience and 
strength. 


j i Ww cy 
| iit re i 


AGENTS 
Men or women to demonstrate U. S. 
Inkwells. Full or part time. Special 
commission proposition to teachers. 


organized for business January 1, 1928, and 
that it has finished its first year with a good 
profit. For simplification purposes, the balance 
sheets will not have items in the current-asset 
section which call for depreciation. The first 
balance sheet and profit-and-loss statement will 
not take into account depreciations. The second 
balance sheet and profit-and-loss statement will 
show depreciation items. By comparing the 
two, a person who does not know anything 
about accounting processes can see the effect 


of setting up depreciation accounts. 
THE DEMONSTRATION COMPANY 
Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1928 (No. 1) 
ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
CN ck. uid ite eaen te kden ees $ 70,000.00 


Merchandise Inventory ............. 150,000.00 
Total Current Assets.............. "$220, 000.00 
Fixed Assets 
Land . WevTTe ELT eTe .... $ 10,000.00 
coc cuted boda eee 100,000.00 
Equipment 20,000.00 
Total Fixed Assets........... a 130,000.00 
Ee OE ok cs 0d ds 0s , $ $350, 000. 00 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts Payable .... ‘a oosee @ 15,000.00 
ES 6 os.cas as eedabe dees 5,000.00 
Total Current Liabilities............ $ 20,000.00 
Net Worth: 
Capital Stock jn Fa Re chien $260,000.00 
Undivided Profit ......... sea bee 70,000.00 
oo ee errr 330,000.00 
Total Liabilities and Net Worth 3 0,000. 00 
THE DEMONSTRATION COMPANY 
Profit-and-Loss Statement (No. 1) 
For the year ending December 31, 1931 
ee: “<saGiled 6 eaadate ct vdd a aeentes $460,000.00 


Less cost of goods sold: 
Inventory, January 1 
Purchases 


»+++++++ $000,000.00 
ieébee vere «++ee+++ 500,000.00 


$500,000.00 
150,000.00 350,000.00 


$110,000. 00 


Available goods for sale 
Inventory, December 31. 


Gross Trading Margin. . 


free to school executives. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


410 S. W. oth St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 








Less: 
General Expenses: 


Managerial Salaries .............. $ 10,000.00 
2. re re 4,000.00 
Janitorial Expenses ........... ea 2,000.00 
Light, Heat, and Water........ i 3,000.00 
a : reer 1,000.00 
Total General Expenses........... $ 20,000.00 
Selling Expenses: 

Sales Salaries ........ j cosce & 95,000.00 
Drayage ‘ ives anne 3,000.00 
Other Selling E xpenses..... Sie 2,000.00 
Total Selling Expenses. ... $ 20,000.00 

Total Operating Expenses... .. 40,000.00 

Net Operating Profit for the Year...... $ 70, 000.00 


No provisions have been made for asset 
ing buildings and equipment, and the board of 
directors may pay to the stockholders the sum 
of $70,000 as dividends. If such practice should 
continue until the equipment and_ buildings 
were worn out, the stockholders would realize 
that a large part of their invested capital had 
been paid back to them gradually in the form 
of dividends. To prevent this, depreciations are 
set up and subtracted from the current income. 
Taking into consideration the depreciation of 
the buildings and equipment of this company 
at the rate of 2 and 10 per cent respectively, 
the balance sheet and profit-and-loss statement 
will read as follows: 


THE DEMONSTRATION COMPANY 
Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1928 (No. 2) 
ASSETS 
Current Assets 


Rr er ee te .. $ 70,000.00 
Merchandise Inventory 





150,000.00 
Total Current Assets $220,000.00 
Fixed Assets: 
Land (usually not depreciated). . . $ 10,000.00 
Buildings .. base $100,000.00 
Less Depreciation ~ 2,000.00 98,000.00 
Equipment an $ 20,000.00 
Less Depreciation 2,000.00 18,000.00 
Total Fixed Assets 126,000.00 
Total Assets $346,000.00 
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Announcing a 


Superior Line of 
Custom Built 


School Bus 


Bodies 


Combining New Improvements 
Safety Features 
Quality and Value 
At New Low Prices 


Write for catalog 


The 


MIFFLINBURG BODY CO. 
MIFFLINBURG, PA. 


use. 





Visual 
Instruction 
Simplified 


with 


aa. THE B&L 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


oe full effectiveness Visual Instruction demands simplicity in 


The B&L Overhead Projector simplifies Visual Instruction . . . 


reduces the problem of discipline in the darkened room, makes 
the teacher’s work easier by permitting him to sit before the class, 
facing the pupils, with all notes and materials for the lesson ready 


at hand. Features in the picture may be pointed out with a pencil 
on the slide rather than with the old-fashioned pointer on the 


screen. 


The Overhead Projector provides for this time-and-effort-saving, 


over-the-teacher’s-head-projection with an ingenious system of mir- 
rors, solidly mounted and practically indestructible. 


The instrument is inexpensive and built to stand the daily use 


Builders of Vehicles for Transportation Purposes Since 1899 





LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Current Liabilities: 
Ase POM a0 is cs ce eatecess $ 15,000.00 


oP er errerrc cr ray 5,000.00 
Total Current Liabilities.......... $ 20,000.00 
Net Worth: 
COmtes StOGR: cccccvccsccsccesccees $260,000.00 
SE icc aces icessencees 66,000.00 
TOE FE Nis noes ic asaccens 326,000.00 
Total Net Worth and Liabilities. . $346,000.00 


THE DEMONSTRATION COMPANY 


Profit-and-Loss Statement (No. 2) 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1928 


ch dd wie eke estar d at bad besten be $460,000.00 
Less Cost of Goods Sold (see P-and-L 

i Site ep otsh ses vir iaen : 350,000.00 

Gross Trading Margin............ $110,000.00 


Less: 
General Expenses (see P-and-L No. 1) $20,000.00 


Depreciation on Buildings........ 2,000.00 
Depreciation on Equipment ....... 2,000.00 
Total General Expenses........... $ 24,000.00 
Selling Expenses (same as No. 1)... 20,000.00 
Total Operating Expenses $ 44,000.00 
Net Operating Profit........... $ 66,000.00 


A business organization must create its own 
income or profit if it expects to continue to op- 
erate. It must be self-perpetuating. A publicly 
supported school is not supposed to be self- 
supporting. The public has not said to a board, 
“Here is so much money for capital outlay. 
Take it and don’t come back for more.” If a 
school board desires to “depreciate” its fixed 
assets, it should set aside a cash reserve which 
must not under ordinary circumstances be used, 
and which must not be used under any cir- 
cumstances for operating expenses. Now, if 
buildings are marked down without setting 
aside a cash reserve, nothing is gained and 
much may te lost, for who can say just how 
much depreciation a building or piece of equip- 
ment had undergone in a fiscal period. The 
practice might also lead to complicated ac- 


of classroom work. Can be easily adapted to the B&L Balopticons 
you are now using. It conserves the teacher’s energy, concentrates 


pupil attention and eliminates the necessity of an assistant. For 
further information write . . . 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


673 St. Paul St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





counting procedure, such as reappraisals and 
new rates, for which the average school clerk 
has had little or no preparation. 

The accumulation of large cash reserves may 
lead to wasteful expenditures in the erection 
of new buildings because the cash is available 
and because the board of control does not have 
to consult the public for the outlay. A large 
cash reserve is always subject to political temp- 
tations. In times of depression it may cause the 
people to withdraw financial support from the 
schools. Cash reserves have not been held 
sacred in America. Even teachers’ retirement 
funds have been abolished by legislative enact- 
ments. The history of sinking funds in many 
parts of the country relates criminal careless- 
ness and negligence and even downright dis- 
honesty. The history of federal gifts to the 
states for education is not assuring. Bank fail- 
ures, poor investment ability, and a dozen or 
more managerial weaknesses confront us as 
arguments against the establishing of cash re- 
serves. But if these things were not in the way, 
it is not necessary to practice the accounting 
device of depreciating assets to establish build- 
ing funds for future use. The establishing of 
a building fund has only remote relation to the 
idea of depreciation of assets as the account- 
ant views it. 

There are certain classes of fixed assets— 
transportation equipment is one—for which a 
school board should make provision to renew 
by creating replacement funds. There are usu- 
ally certain characteristics common to these 
classes, such as comparatively short life, com- 
paratively high cost necessary to operation, 
and comparatively short period for financing 
their purchase. These characteristics are not 
absolute and boards will have to use common 
sense in designating their application. There 
could hardly be a better closing sentence for 


an article of this kind than this one: Common 
sense, or the ability to properly evaluate re- 
lationships, should not be considered the “last 
resort” in public-school accounting, but should 
always be the handy tool to use. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


4 Mr. O. E. Durr, has been elected supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools of South Amherst, Ohio, succeed- 
ing E. E. Keller. 

¢ Supr. C. C. Mitter, of Salineville, Ohio, has been 
reélected for the next school year. 

¢ Supr. L. V. Runyan, of Sabina, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

¢ Supt. H. L. Bowman, of Willard, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Supr. H. L. Surecer, of Tiro, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for the next year. 

@ Mr. C. A. Preirrer, of Iron River, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Alpha. 

@ Mr. G. L. Greenawatt has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Jackson, Mich. Mr. 
Greenawalt was formerly director of vocational guid- 
ance and education. 

¢ Supt. G. W. Witcocxson, of Taylorville, Ill., has 
been reélected for a third term. 

@ Supr. J. P. VaucHan, of Chisholm, Minn., was the 
guest of honor at a banquet given in honor of the 
close of his twenty-fifth year of service in the schools. 

¢ Supt. H. Bowman, of Willard, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

¢ Supr. C. A. Anperson, of Boyd, Minn., has been 
reélected for another school year. 

@ Mr. C. W. Sanxe, of Ida Grove, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fairmont, Minn. 

¢ Supt. Emm Esrtenson, of Buhl, Minn., has been 
reélected for a fourth term. 

@ Mr. G. A. Perset has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Jamestown, N. Y., to succeed M. J. 
Fletcher. Mr. Persell, who has been engaged in school- 
work for 41 years, has been assistant superintendent 
of schools since 1921. 

@ Miss Anna J. Srone has resigned as principal of 
the Woodrow Wilson School, Binghampton, N. Y., 
after completing a service of 55 years as teacher and 
principal. 

@ Supr. A. G. Yawserc, of Berea, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a new term of three years, at an annual 
salary of $4,000. The election was the result of unani- 
mous action of the school board in the face of an 
opposing group in the local community. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS } : 
recommended 


teachers of commercial, industrial, and physical education. 
320 N. Grand Blvd. 


AOL TTIT ARE 20% 2 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU eee 


of Teachers Agencies. 
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TEACHERS 


OUR SERVICE 
IS NATIONWIDE 


Experienced placement authorities In charge of every phase of educational activity. work 
cludes fons from col executives to primary ond kindergarten teachers. Execitent {3 
secreta’ teachers of ph | education and home economics are on our lists. Write for information. 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency =sblished 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., 
between 34th and 35th &ts., 
NEW YORK Ohi 
A Superior Agency for Superior Peop We R er Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services ree ‘to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Branch 
1086 Union Trust 


Offices 
Bldg., ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 











ror Scand Colne NATIONAL TEACHERS 
, INC. 


Every day of the year 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Pittsburgh, ee Sesame, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O owling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
eo ee waiting —correspondence confidential. 









ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 





Market Place Section 











FOR BETTER 


STAGE CURTAINS 


Write 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1 LIC 
a = P 
ae FL eth ae OHIO VY COMPLETE % 


COMPLETE: STAGE:-EQUIPMENT 
DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING ~ T A t. E 


oo -REEVIEE EQUIPMENT 


and 
—— , \SPLEPING 


Wanted— School ouperints ndents desirous of cenic Studios 


sales positions during the vacation period, 
TLFFIN.OHIO 


to sell a product required by law on most 
TRADE MARK 


schools. A large number of schools are 
anand CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


THE DIXON 
CLASS 
CARD 


arranged by John Dixon 


An efficient class recording sys- 
tem arranged on cards, provid- 
ing space for every possible rec- 
ord, in a manner that is unique 
in its simplicity and unusual as 
a time-saving device for the busy 
teacher. Price, 40 cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
524-544 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








prospects. Address 47-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 








$150 


F.O.B. FACTORY 








Sestsined Economy with a 


muliv~ Program Clock 


It’s unnecessary and wasteful to have principal or 
teachers watch the clock for prompt calling or dis- 
missal or classes. Unnecessary, because the Murda 
does it automatically; wasteful, because the time 
saved can be used for supervision or instruction. 
Investigate now. 


Install it yourself —It requires ‘no servicing 


Built upon a No. 86 Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Program 
Clock is a sturdy, dependable device which will operate automatically 
all the bells in the building on from one to four separate circuits, 
silencing them at night and on Saturday and Sunday. No expert 
servicing is ever required on its simple mechanism. Initial expense 
is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, Inc. 


418 KANSAS AVENUE TOPEKA, KANSAS 














Listed by the N. E. A. 


as one of the ¢ 


“60 Educational Books of 1931” 
THE ART OF THE CHILD 


By A. G. Pelikan 
Director of Drawing 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


An attractive volume designed to stimulate the creative 
ability of children in the art classes of elementary schools. 
Consists of 59 full-page plates containing reproductions 
of work done by pupils of average ability, accompanied 
by comments and interpretations by the author. 


Cloth, 123 pages 


Price, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
524-544 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 


you. 


Draperies 


— Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS @& SONS, INc. 


445 W. 45th St. 


Cafeteria 


NEW YORK CITY 





Kquipment 


Solve your problem in selecting and ar- 
ranging equipment for school cafeteria, by 
requesting the advisory assistance of our en- 
gineering department. Without obligation, it 
will help you plan an efficient, economical 
cafeteria (or kitchen), just as it has assisted 
other schools and colleges. S. Blickman Food 
Service Equipment is long-lasting, properly 


designed. 





ervice Equipmen ~ $26-544 GREGORY AVE. 


WEEHAWKEN NEW JERSEY 


eos “tn «+ 
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The Modern, Efficient, 


Low Cost Floor for 


GYMNASIUMS +» CORRIDORS + AUDITORIUMS 
LABORATORIES » SHOPS » RECREATION HALLS 


“WORTH WOOD” BLock 
FLOORING 


These Floors are full 11% inch or thicker clear Douglas Fir 
with all end grain wearing surface. Never sliver or splinter. 
Practically everlasting. Low cost. Minimum upkeep. 

Attractive designs. Highly Polished but firm footing. Resilient, ab- 
sorbs vibrations, deadens noise, insulates against cold and dampness. 





Not 
A 









Tell us your Floor problem, and receive full informa- 
tion regarding ‘““W ORTH WOOD” Block Flooring. 


WORTH LUMBER COMPANY, 6627 White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 
for your STAGE 


Distinctive Quality and 
Service at a Reasonable Cost. 


Write 


Twin-City Scenie Co. 
2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


DUDFIELD’S Dustless Crayon Troughs 
and Blackboard Trim ~ 


SAVE HEALTH, CHALK 
AND CLEANING COSTS 


FOR the children’s sake . . . for your budget's 
sake... take odvesege a this simple, sani- 
tary evention, a great step in schoolroom 
construction. Frees the air of chalk dust, keeps 
erasers clean. Now specified in leading schools 
and universities. Easily installed in old or new 
buildings. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, WRITE 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


116 W. Kansas St. or Liberty, Mo. 




























3 Bronze 
Rien tora Tablets 
—~ SCHOOL : 
Rk a er Memorials 
UNA ae Honor Rolls 
#4. agi Ton Building Markers 


IDEAL 
for gifts by 
graduating classes 


<> 


ALBERT Russet & 
Sons Co. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. 
NEWBURYPORT, 
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MILLIONS of 
DUDLEYS 


are used daily by American students to 
protect personal possessions from theft. 
ane for literature describing three new 
Dudley Combination Locks embodying 
the latest safety features. 

School executives may inspect a Dudle ey 


Lock free of obligation. State type desire 
Call at Booth D. 42, N. E. A. Cogragtion 


















Atlantic City, N. J., June 2 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. A16, 26. Franklin, Chicago 


DUDLEY LOCKS 


uae Titan oe 2 , Cw. oe 



























SILENT GUARDIAN 
of child health 


| KNOWLES 
New improved PULWAY AIR DEFLECTORS 























Hidden away under the seats in auditoriums — that’s the 
place where Knowles Air Diffusers are standing guard. 
Delivering a uniform and controlled supply of clean, vital- 
izing air, assuring health and protection against lurking 


germs. 
Send for school ventilation data. 





Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
41 NORTH MOORE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


woop Bulletin Board 


INSERT 
THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


1 Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, L, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





For Clr Replacement 
2 LANNEWITZ 
MODEL 6 


An Unusually Serviceable 
Inkwell at an 
Extraordinarily Low Price 


























Note these features: (1) Top made of brass 
and enameled black. (2) Rust-proof and un- 
breakable. (3) Fits the same desk hole as our 
Model 1 Inkwell or other similar makes. (4) 
Threads on glass are of sufficient diameter to 
prevent glass from dropping through the desk if holes are bored with 
shoulder. (5) Prevents evaporation of ink and excludes dust. 


Write for Sample and Prices 
Ask for Model 6 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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“Hconomy 
and “Efficiency” . 


two vital words for the 1932 public school official 




















Efficient Business Administration 
of Public Schools 


By George F. Womrath 


Economy and efficiency were never so important 





Some chapter headings 

Educational Specifications for School 
Buildings 

Building-Construction Economies 

Mechanical Equipment 

Educational Equipment 


The Training of Public-School Jani- 
tor-Engineers 


A Salary Schedule Versus the Salary 
Budget for Janitorial-Engineering 
Service 


School Supplies 


Rehabilitation of Public-School Build- 
ings 


Textbooks . 
Analysis of School Costs 


THE MINUTES OF A BOARD 


OF EDUCATION 
By George W. Grill 
$3.00 


a part of the school administrator’s life as at the 
present time. And in this volume, he will find dis- 
cussed in a terse and practical, yet in a compre- 
hensive way, all those facts and data he must be 
familiar with in order to operate his school plant 
as efficiently and economically as possible. The 
book thoroughly covers the entire range of school 
business administration. It includes the care and 
maintenance of school buildings, hiring and train- 
ing of janitors, the purchase and distribution of 
supplies, the plan and construction of school build- 
ings, the entire problem of financing, accounting, 
and budgeting, etc. Fully illustrated with charts, 
tables, half-tones, and schedules. $3.75 
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JUST TRY 


To pull a shade off a Hold-Fast 
Metal Roller 


WE WILL GLADLY FURNISH 
YOU A SAMPLE — just to 


show you that you can’t do it! 


2 BUT You can slide a damaged 
shade off and a new one on as easily 
as sliding a curtain on a round rod. 


@ WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
of RICE BUILT SHADES—There is 


a dealer near you. 


HUB CITY Waterproof Canvas— Un- 
filled Duck—Washable Deluxe—Un- 
filled oil Cambric. 


HOLD-FAST METAL 
ROLLERS Mean Per- 


manent Roller Equipment 


z, 
J 
| a 


A suggested specification folio is yours for the asking — It covers window 
shades and should be in your files. Now is the time to prepare for yearly re- 
placements. 


@ SPECIFY METAL SHADE ROLLERS 
CHAS. W. RICE & CO. 


Shade Specialists 


UNION CITY, IND. 
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PREMIER 
ENGRAVING 
AUG. by 


A] Ete 5} Cy VUVEVS 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 
in one or more colors . . . Benday color 


plates a ae L7-y three and four color el iek 
cess Eee 
eT usta Le ta: Department 
Ilustrating, Lettering, Retouching 


Designing, and Layouts. 


814 WINNEBAGO ST 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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buyer’ News) 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Syncretized Heating and Ventilating Units. 
John J. Nesbit, Inc., 11 Park Place, New York City, 
have just placed on the market a new Universal Duo- 
Luxe Heating and Ventilating Unit, which is capable 
of filling the classroom with fresh air by syncretizing, 
reconciling room temperature, and air-stream tempera- 
ture. 

The Duo-Luxe Unit contains two radiators and 
two controls. The lower radiator control is set to in- 
sure air at a determined minimum temperature, and 
the upper radiator affords air just warm enough to 
maintain the ideal room temperature. The unit has 
been designed as a result of painstaking scientific study 
and establishes limits of variation from room tempera- 
ture at which air may be admitted without drafts or 
overheating. 

The Duo-Luxe Unit comprises a number of im- 
proved mechanical features, including a self-contained 
automatic control system for controlling room tem- 
perature, universal copper radiators, a new type of 
damper control, and a new form of partial-recirculat- 
ing equipment for regulating the amount of air taken 
from the outdoors during the period of occupancy. 

A copy of the bulletin giving complete information 
about the new heating units will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


The Medart Lockerobe. The Fred Medart Mfg. 
Company, Potomac and DeKalb Sts., Saint Louis, Mo., 
has just placed on the market a new form of storage 
for schools, under the trade name of the “Lockerobe,” 





THE NEW MEDART “LOCKEROBE” WITH ALL DOORS 
OPEN SHOWS THE COMPACTNESS OF THE ARRANGE- 
MENT. A SLIDING BLACKBOARD MAY BE ARRANGED 
TO DROP IN FRONT OF THE “LOCKEROBE” 


which comprises a multiple of individual wardrobe 
compartments, with doors simultaneously operated by 
a master-door control. 


The Lockerobe provides a revolutionary, efficient, 
and economical means of storage for clothing and 
books in elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 
It may be obtained in recessed or nonrecessed types, 
is adequately ventilated, eliminates locks and black- 
boards, and is adaptable to any ventilating system. 





ALL THE DOORS OF THE “LOCKEROBE” MAY BE 
CLOSED SIMULTANEOUSLY BY THE 
TEACHER OR PUPIL 
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THE “LOCKEROBE” WHEN CLOSED PRESENTS A 
FLAT SURFACE 


The Lockerobe tends to reduce the cubic contents of 
a school building, so that further economies may be 
realized in fuel consumption, general upkeep, and 
construction. 


The bulletin contains complete floor plans, photo- 
graphs, and general specifications for the benefit of 
architects and school officials. A copy of the bulletin 
giving complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


New Optex Glass Blackboard. The Blue Ridge 
Glass Corporation, of Kingsport, Tenn., has announced 
the marketing of its Optex ideal blackboard, a revolu- 
tionary “safety” blackboard made of glass. This board 
is an entirely new product and is declared to be ideal 
for original installations and replacements. 


The Optex board has features which the manufac- 
turers have found make it superior to any other black- 
board. The surface is a dense, permanent black, which 
contrasts sharply with the white chalk marks. It has a 
velvety writing surface, on which the chalk makes 
practically no noise. The surface has the permanent 
nonporous quality of glass, which is easily washed and 
which can be kept sanitary and clean at all times. The 
board is made in any size and practically any length 
and is cut with edges that fit flush against one another. 

Scientific tests indicate that the writing surface is 
so durable that it will outlast any building in which it 
is placed. 

The Optex glass blackboard is manufactured by the 
Blue Ridge Glass Corporation and has back of it the en- 
tire standing and reputation of the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. It is available through leading glass jobbers 
throughout the United States and Canada. A miniature 
Optex glass blackboard will be sent upon request, to- 
gether with complete information and prices. 


New Crane Faucet. In the newest Crane faucet 
boards of education will find a truly worth-while 
economy. This 
faucet, which is 
designated by the 
trade name Crane 
Metro, is opened 
by a downward 
push and has an 
automatic closing 
feature. The flow 
of water is regu- 
lated by a special 
screw which can 
be readily ad- 
justed by the jan- 
itor. Under severe 
test the Metro 
faucet has proved 
that its mainte- 
nance cost is very 
low. The construc- 
tion is especially 
rigid, and all parts 
which are subject to wear, including the seats, may be 
renewed without disturbing the faucet body. 





CRANE METRO FAUCET 


New Victor Improved Cameras. The Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, has an- 
nounced its new Model 3 and 5 Cameras of improved 
design and workmanship at a considerable reduction in 
price. 

The Model 5 Victor has a 3-lens, 16-mm. camera, 
with special features for visual focusing, a variety of 
speeds, an improved method of hand cranking, and 
accuracy in finding. 

The Model 3 Victor is an improved 16-mm. camera, 
equipped with multi-operating speeds, slow action, and 
designed for ingenious simplicity and excellent perform- 
ance. Both the Model 3 and 5 Victors are furnished 
with any type of lens desired, and the lenses are inter- 
changeable for makes, speeds, and focal lengths. Koda- 
color movies may be made with either model when 
equipped with the proper lens and kodacolor filter 
assembly. 
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Complete information and prices will be given to any 
school official, or teacher, who requests it. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Ideal Primary Construction Material for Schools. 
The Ideal School Supply Company, manufacturers of 
primary and kindergarten supplies, 8316 Birkoff Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., have announced an interesting series of 
work sheets for use in the primary and kindergarten 
grades. 

The material comprises large-sized sheets in outline, 
arranged in four sets. Set No. 618, which is entitled 
Body Builder Posters, emphasizes health habits and 
illustrates child development through rope climbing, 
swinging, swimming, skating, leaping, jumping, and see- 
sawing. Set No. 641, which is entitled Life in India, 
shows striking and colorful scenes in India. Set No. 
642, entitled American Discoveries, traces the origin 
and development of historical discoveries. 

Each of the sets is suitable for coloring and is in- 
tended to be instructive, artistic, and practical for 
school use. 


Troy-Engberg Engine Cuts Power Cost. The Troy 
Engine and Machine Company, of Troy, Pa., has issued 
a descriptive bulletin, showing the annual savings actu- 
ally made in power and light through the use of the 
Troy-Engberg steam-engine equipment. The Troy-Eng- 
berg steam engine makes full use of by-product power 
available from the heating plant in factories, schools, 
and institutions. It is especially efficient for operating 
generating sets, compressors, ventilating fans, and has 
repeatedly shown important savings as the actual fig- 
ures in this bulletin show. Thus, in the Gundlach 
School, Saint Louis, a survey indicates that in one year 
the total annual cost was $1,102, with an annual saving 
of $719 over motor costs, and an annual return on the 
investment of 32.7 per cent. 

The circular contains a list of a number of institu- 
tions where the Troy-Engberg steam engine has been 
installed and is in successful operation. 

Complete information and prices will be furnished to 
any school official, or architect, upon request. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Mr. R. E. Wagner Heads Kundtz Co. Announce- 
ment has just been made that Mr. R. E. Wagner, for- 
merly general sales manager of the Theodor Kundtz 
Company, has been elected president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Wagner has been actively associated with the 
company for almost a quarter of a century, and during 
the past fifteen years he served as general sales manager. 

Mr. Wagner now comes into direct management of 
the company. During the fifteen years during which 
Mr. Wagner has acted as general sales manager of the 
company, many changes and improvements have been 
made in the design of the Theodor Kundtz line as well 
as in the sales policies of the company. 

Extensive improvements in the Theodor Kundtz 
line are contemplated, including the development oi a 
complete line of veneer and upholstered auditorium 
chairs. The new manufacturing set-up will enable the 
company to effect many economies. 





LAZY, LAZIER, LAZIEST 


The school teacher had been reading to her class 
the stories of the lives of famous inventors. 

“Now, then, Bertie, what would you like?” 

Bertie rose to his feet, with a puzzled frown 
on his face. 

“Well, teacher,’ said the youth, “I’d like to 
invent a machine so that by simply pressing a 
button all my lessons would be done.” 

The teacher shook her head. 

“That’s very lazy of you, Bertie,’ she 
reprimanded. “Now let Willie Wilson say what he 
would like to invent?” 

“Something to press the button,’ came the 
dreamy reply. 


LADY OR SUPERVISOR 
The principal was out on the playground when 
a small boy rushed up. 
“There’s somebody in the office to see you,” 
panted the lad. “I don’t know if it’s a lady or 
a supervisor.” 


IN THE LATIN CLASS 


Teacher: What English word do we get from the 
Latin word mitto? 
Pupil: Mittens. 
GO UP ONE! 
Teacher: “Anonymous means without a name. 
Now give me a sentence using this word.” 
Pupil: “Our new baby is anonymous.” 
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1 N I BROC 
will absorb 
18 grams of 
water.. ...Or 


3 times its own weight 





This is twice as much moisture as is possible 
for any pair of hands to bring to a towel. 
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Drop a Nibroc and any other paper towel in 
water. See how much quicker the Nibroc drinks 


the water and sinks. 


These astounding scientific facts explain 


why NIBROC is revolutionizing the paper 


towel market in Schools as well as Business 





NO LINT 


Leave no fuzz or lint on face or 
hands. Smooth, soft and pleas- 
ant to use. 





AVOID WASTE 


Nibroc Towels stay together 
when wet. Use in he-man fash- 
ion—use only one to dry hands. 





ECONOMY 


Une case of Nibroc Towels will 
do the work of two or three and 
sometimes four cases of ordi- 
nary towels. 


The ‘‘Super Wet Strength” of Nibrocs attained by a unique 
Brown Company process, means this to you, in buying towels 
for your school, that they are very hard to tear when wet. 
Hence they don’t disintegrate, hands don’t push through— 
only one is needed to wipe dry. Waste is avoided. 


Nibrocs also absorb a far higher degree of moisture per towel. 
Hence they speedily dry face and hands. Therefore only one 


is needed to wipe dry. Waste is avoided. 


But you should know all about Nibrocs. Test them. Use them. 
Note how free from lint or fuzz, how soft and pleasant to the 


skin, how sturdy, how absorbent. Try a package with our 


Just mail the coupon. 


compliments. 








~— . S 

Portland Maine Ws icc ccbnseneon 
NEW YORK CHICAGO City oe 
ST. LOUIS MONTREAL ee ne eee 
BOSTON PARIS 
SAN FRANICSCO Sere oe 





Handsome white enamelled cabinets 
are loaned to users. Hold three hun- 
dred Standard or four hundred Junior 
towels. Cabinet dimensions are 1014” 


wide, 15” high, 3%" deep. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE 


BROWN COMPANY, 
PortiLanp, Me., Dept. T 


You may have the privilege of mailing to me 
your Free Trial Nibroc Package. 
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Here is 4 tube of Wall. 
hide - First Coater wall 
Paint and a tube of Ordi- 
nary first coat Paint which 
will illustrate the diffe,. 
ence between Products; 


made with “Vitolized Oil" 


and ordinary oj 
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It Costs Nothing 


to prove that Wallhide cuts painting costs up to 507% 


Mail coupon for this Free Test outfit today 


eS in spite of decreased budgets — 
there is no need to neglect painting your 
school this summer. The fact that Wallhide pos- 
sesses greater hiding qualities means a decided 
saving in painting costs. 

Wallhide actually saves you up to 50% in mate- 
rial and labor. Because one coat of this Vitolized 
Oil Wall paint is usually all that is required on 
walls that have been painted before. The new 
Titanium base in Wallhide also means that on 
new walls a two coat job covers as well as three 
coats of ordinary paint. 

In order to prove the su- 





periorities of Wallhide to you, we urge you to 
send for the free test outfit pictured above. In 
it are cellophane tubes of Wallhide and ordinary 
oil paint. It enables you to make a direct com- 
parison, to see why Wallhide, the onlypaint con- 
taining Vitolized Oil, looks better, wears longer, 
does not chalk, chip or fade. Vitolized Oil stays 
in the paint film to keep it alive and elastic 
indefinitely. 

You will find it pays to insist on Wallhide for 
your school. The fact that it brings One-day 
painting means hurry-up jobs can now be done 
without sacrificing the quality of the work. And 


WALLHIDE 


The “‘Vitolized Oil’’ Wall Paint 


this feature also eliminates the expensive mov- 
ing of scaffolding in auditoriums and corridors. 
For further information and free Wallhide 
test outfit, telephone our local office. Ask also 
for color card showing the 15 beautiful Wall- 
hide colors. They dry with a satiny sheen that 
provides maximum light reflection. Or mail the 
coupon to us today. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Paint and Varnish Div., Milwaukee, Wis. 


© P. P. G. C 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Paint and Varnish Division, 
Dept. 296, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without obligation, please send me more information on Wallhide 
the Vitolized Wal] Paint—together with free testing outfit. 


O I would like your representative to call. 
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easy. quick and economical 


way to WAX? 



















View showing Finnell-Kote 
being applied by standard 
Finnell Polisher -Scrubber. 


Finnell represents more than just a machine—more than a 
single preparation. It is a service. To render it, there is a 
staff of floor treatment specialists, able and ready to advise 
the proper method of caring for your floors, for their beauty 
and long life. There are a score of different models from 


which choice may be made to meet your needs exactly. 


SCRUBBERS. Nine models from which to choose ...a wider 
choice than is available in any other line. The largest, a giant 
Finnell which will scrub a mammoth gymnasium or a block- 
long corridor in a fraction of the time it would take to mop 
it by hand. Scrubs and picks up the water in one operation. 
The smallest Finnell a handy machine that can be carried 
about in one hand. Will scrub or polish hard-to-get-at places, 


stairways, etc. A right size for every need. 


POLISHERS. Every Finnell is a polisher, as well as a scrubber. 


Rubs the wax in. Polishes off the surface—leaving a beauti- 


ful, slip-proof floor. 


SOLAR-BRITE. A liquid scrub soap—made of rich, undecom- 


posed fats. Contains no alkali. Will not injure any floor. 


Mave you tried this 


A remarkable new preparation that 
within a year has been adopted by 
hundreds of institutions—because it 
takes less time, goes further and 
gives longer service. 


Any good wax works better if 
applied hot. Finnell-Kote, being 
more than just a wax, must be 
applied hot. It is melted as used by 
a special dispenser unit, adapted to 
any Finnell polisher. 


The melted Finnell-Kote flows onto 
the floor in a thin thread-like stream. 
Instantly it is distributed by the 
rapidly revolving brushes. A mo- 
ment later it has hardened and by a 















more than just a wax! 


Close - up showing 
melted Finnell-Kote 
flowing onto floor in 
thin thread-like 
stream. 


return movement of the brushes, is 
brought to a beautiful polish— 
uniform and durable. 


Finnell-Kote saves in three ways. 
Whereas ordinary wax must first be 
applied by a swab or brush and 
then polished, a Finnell machine, 
using Finnell-Kote, does both in 
one operation. It takes less Finnell- 
Kote to coat a given surface. 
Lastly, a Finnell-Koted floor will 
retain its polish far longer than one 
waxed in the ordinary way. Re- 
peated moppings have failed to 
remove its luster or diminish its 
protective value. 


FINOLA. Known for 25 years. One of the original bulk 
scouring powders. Safe and efficient. 


SOLAR SOAP POWDER. For use wherever a good soap 
powder is needed. 


FULFIL. For filling floors—has penetrating and drying qual- 
ities. Applied hot, produces a sealing and water-proof surface 
when cool. Available in colors. 


TERRAZZO-FIL. For filling terrazzo floors. 


GYMFIL. Special filler for gymnasium floors. Produces beau- 
tiful, safe sheen; easy to sweep and clean. Seals and preserves 


the wood. 


To learn how Finnell System and Finnell products can be 
most effective and most profitable in your floor maintenance, 
ask for a free survey of your floors. A Finnell representative, 
skilled in floor surfaces and their treatment, will gladly call 
on request. His report may mean the saving of hundreds— 
even thousands of dollars. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
806 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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OUR WORLD TODAY 


A Textbook in the New Geography 


BY 
De FOREST STULL and ROY W. HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair, 
University New Jersey 


Already Adopted by the State of Florida 


Sets a new standard among geographies in pictures, maps, and 
activities. —Twice as many pictures as the ordinary geography. 
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Fits every series Fills every need 





A new geography of international understanding and co-opera- 
tion. Sets a new pace in interest and in the practical value of 
the references. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience 
in teaching children of the ages for which the book is intended. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 





